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The April Review 


Even last year, the price of gasoline was 
making itself felt in price measures. As Todd 
Wilson reports, the rate of increase in the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Con- 
sumers (CPI-U) was 2.7 percent in 1999, up 
from 1.6 percent the year before. This accel- 
eration was a reflection of higher gas prices: 
When energy and food were excluded, the 
rate of increase in the “core” CPI-U was actu- 
ally the smallest recorded since 1965. 

Gerald S. Oettinger reports on youth 
employment. His findings from the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Survey indicate that 
there are very different patterns, both sea- 
sonal and occupational, between young 
students and young dropouts. Student 
employment is both more seasonal and 
more concentrated by industry and occu- 
pation. However, the most common jobs 
for both are “food service workers” in “eat- 
ing and drinking places.” 

Brian Headd examines small-business 
employment. Although the Current Popula- 
tion Survey data on size of employer are dif- 
ficult to work with, Headd outlines some 
broad differences between the employees of 
organizations with more than 500 workers 
and those with fewer. In general, small busi- 
nesses are more likely to employ white and 
Hispanic workers, workers under age 25 or 
over age 65, high school dropouts, and re- 
cipients of financial assistance. 

David Scott Johnson summarizes so- 
cioeconomic indicators for the young and 
the elderly. One significant finding is that 
while the family structure of the elderly 
has remained quite stable over time, the 
proportion of children living with both 
parents has dropped since 1987. However, 
it is measures of economic security that 
highlight the biggest differences between 
young and old. The poverty rate among 
the elderly has fallen; that for the young 
has risen substantially. 


Unit labor costs fall 


Unit labor costs declined in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1999 in both the nonfarm business and 
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manufacturing sectors. In the nonfarm sector, 
unit labor costs fell at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 2.5 percent in the fourth quar- 
ter. In manufacturing, unit labor costs dropped 
more rapidly, at a rate of 5.5 percent. Unit 
labor costs are computed by dividing labor 
costs in nominal terms by real output. 


Consumer expenditure 
rises modestly in 1998 


The average consumer unit spent $35,535 
in 1998, an increase of 2.1 percent over 
the previous year. The 1998 increase was 
more moderate than either the 3.0-percent 
increase in 1997 or the 4.8-percent increase 
in 1998. The change in expenditures was 
slightly larger than the 1.6-percent annual 
average rise in the Consumer Price Index. 

Spending on housing accounted for 33.0 
percent of total consumer expenditures. 
This was by far the largest expenditure 
share of all the major categories of spend- 
ing. Transportation was the second largest 
component of total spending, accounting for 
18.6 percent of the total. At 13.5 percent, 
food was the third largest component of 
expenditures. 

Expenditures on personal insurance and 
pensions accounted for 9.5 percent of total 
expenditures. Rounding out the expendi- 
tures by major categories were health care, 
5.4 percent; entertainment, 4.9 percent; and 
apparel and services, 4.7 percent. “Other 
expenditures,” such as reading, education, 
tobacco, and personal care, were 10.4 per- 
cent of expenditures in 1998. Find more 
data in Consumer Expenditures in 1998, 
BLS Report 940. 


Job leavers larger 
share of jobless 


The level of unemployment declined for 
almost every reason in 1999. The sole 
exception was an increase in the number 
of persons unemployed as a result of 
leaving their jobs voluntarily. As a re- 
sult, the share of the unemployed made 


up of job leavers rose by 1.5 percentage 
points to 13.3 percent. 


There were slightly fewer unemployed 
persons on temporary layoff, but their share 
of total unemployment still rose by half a 
percentage point to 14.4 percent. Both num- 
bers and shares of the unemployed declined 
for permanent job losers, for those who com- 
pleted temporary jobs, and for new entrants 
into the labor force. The number of unem- 
ployed reentrants edged down, while their 
share of the unemployed was little changed. 
For more annual average data on unemploy- 
ment, see the January 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 


Check our Web 
upgrades 


Starting in May, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics website will offer some enhanced 
services. On the day of a principal Fed- 
eral economic indicator release, the key 
numbers and links to the official news re- 
lease will appear directly on the Bureau’s 
top-level homepage (www.bls.gov). 

A new feature, /ndustries at a Glance, 
will appear behind the “Economy at a 
Glance” button, joining the national over- 
view and geographic area profiles that have 
been there. There will be a significant ex- 
pansion in the number of metropolitan areas 
profiled as well. The data series featured in 
the “At-a-glance”’ tables will be upgraded to 
include a link to a 10-year history of that se- 
ries (www.bls.gov/eag/eag.map.htm). 

Finally, links directly from the “Publica- 
tions and Research Papers” page will increase 
by about a third. This will allow faster ac- 
cess to more of our topical publications such 
as Issues in Labor Statistics (www.bls.gov/ 
opub/ls/opbilshm.htm) and Web-oriented 
features such as the Review's own spin-off, 
MLR: The Editor’s Desk (www.bls.gov/ 
opub/ted/tedhome.htm). 

And, if you hadn’t already noticed, 
the 2000-01 edition of the very popu- 
lar Occupational Outlook Handbook 
(www.bls.gov/ocohome.htm) was 
added to the site at the end of March, 
along with its companion volume, Ca- 


reer Guide to Industries (www.bls.gov/ _ 


cghome.htm). 0 


Todd Wilson 


Todd Wilson is an 
economist in the 
Office of Prices and 
Living Conditions, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Core consumer prices in 1999: 
low by historical standards 


In 1999, consumer prices 


accelerated slightly, but core inflation 


remained at a 34-year low 


rhe Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
- Consumers (CPI-U) for All Items for the 
-_ US. city average increased 2.7 percent in 
1999, up from a 1.6-percent rise during the prior 
year.' The acceleration mainly reflects higher 
gasoline prices. The CPI-U excluding food and 
energy prices (often called the core CPI-U) in- 
creased only 1.9 percent, the smallest rise since 
19652 
Commodities less food and energy prices re- 
mained nearly unchanged, rising only 0.2 per- 
cent in 1999, the lowest increase since 1960, fol- 
lowing a 1.3-percent increase in 1998. Lower 
prices were reported for many different commodi- 
ties—computers, new vehicles, clothing, and 
household appliances, to name a few. Commodi- 
ties generally are subject to greater global com- 
petition than are services; therefore, prices for 
these items tend to increase less than prices for 
services. Prices for all commodities including 
food and energy increased 2.7 percent. Charges 
for durables decreased 1.2 percent, and charges 
for nondurables increased 4.1 percent. Services 
fees rose 2.6 percent, the same as during the prior 
year. (See table 1.) 


Other measures 


Excluding food and energy, the Producer Price 
Index (PPI) for finished consumer goods rose just 
1.2 percent last year, while the PPI for intermedi- 
ate materials rose 1.9 percent. In contrast, the PPI 
for crude nonfood materials less energy increased 
13.6 percent. Wastepaper prices increased nearly 
110 percent. Double-digit price increases were 


reported for cattle hides, iron and steel scrap, cop- 
per-base scrap, and aluminum-base scrap. (The 
PPI does not reflect changes in import prices.) 

Import prices, excluding petroleum commodi- 
ties, remained unchanged in 1999, following a 
decline of 3.3 percent in 1999, according to the 
Import Price Index. Declining or stable import 
prices in recent years have decreased input costs 
for many businesses in this country. Furthermore, 
lower import prices have inhibited price increases 
by domestic firms facing import competition. 


Energy and food prices 


Energy. Energy prices increased 13.4 percent 
in 1999, after decreasing 8.8 percent during the 
prior year. Gasoline prices increased 30.1 percent. 
The other main component of energy, household 
fuels, which includes electricity, natural gas, and 
heating oil, increased 2.4 percent. 

During 1999, prices of crude oil and two of its 
products, gasoline and household heating oil, 
moved sharply higher. In March, the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) and 
non-OPEC members, including Mexico, the Rus- 
sian Federation, and Norway, announced plans 
for reduced oil production.’ In April, these coun- 
tries initiated the reductions. Curtailed output 
served to reverse the sharp decrease in crude-oil 
prices that occurred between late 1997 and early 


1999, when world oil prices collapsed to below 


$10 a barrel.* 

By December, following the reduced oil pro- 
duction of the world’s leading oil producers, 
world crude-oil prices reached about $25 per bar- 
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Consumer Prices, 1999 


Annual percent change in the C 
categories, 1990-99 


onsumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cri-u), selected expenditure 


rel, the highest level since the Persian Gulf War period. Early 
in the year, U.S. crude oil and gasoline supplies were each 
down by about 10 percent from the prior year.° In late March 
1999, the explosion and fire at a key oil refinery near San Fran- 
cisco added upward pressure to gasoline prices. The average 
price per gallon of unleaded regular gasoline rose from 96 
cents in February to $1.30 in December. Household heating oil 
charges increased 30.9 percent. 

Energy services (electricity and natural gas) costs increased 
just 1.2 percent. Electricity prices increased 0.7 percent in 1999, 
compared with a 3.2-percent decrease in 1998. Natural gas 
charges increased 2.1 percent, compared with a 3.5-percent 
decrease in 1998. 


Food. Food inflation decelerated in 1999, with prices increas- 


ing only 1.9 percent, following a 2.3-percent increase during 
the previous year. Lower inflation or deflation for chicken, 
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Dec. 1998 Percent change for 12 months ended December 1999— 
Expenditure category relative 
importance 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
AUTRITIS ee arecessreccu cc oxecesnsee 100.000 6.1 oul 2.9 Path 2.7 5 3:3 ied 1.6 27 
FMIGUOY eaten esievedevencncozasve>e 6.294 18.1 74 2.0 -1.4 2.2 -1.3 8.6 -3.4 -8.8 13.4 
FOOGIMESes sxcsccchaeecaneees 15.422 53 1.9 13) 2.9 2.9 1 4.3 15 2.3 1.9 
All items less food and 
QMONGY (sus anesccesessnsxcevesvene 78.284 5.2 4.4 3.3 32 2.6 3.0 2.6 oe 2.4 1.9 
Commodities less food 
ANd CNEPOY ........--eeeeeee 23.967 3.4 4.0 20 6 1.4 vat 4 1.3 2 
Commodities less food .... 26.688 7.4 8 2.4 6 1.9 1A 2.6 5 -7 3.2 
All items less energy ...... 93.706 5.2 3.9 3.0 1 2.6 2 2.9 2.1 2.4 2.0 
Commodities .....:.0..<:scsscceess 42.109 6.6 ee 2.0 1.5 23 1.4 a2 2 4 27 
DUPADIOS CS ok Aecssccdrsccssavee 11.356 9 2.4 2.5 ae f 2.9 bel zt -1.5 -5 -1.2 
Furniture and 
DOGGING cc eeeeesiteecess 1.139 1.1 1.0 4.5 3.6 1.6 4.2 1.0 -—7 1.4 -1.3 
Televisions ...........:2008 0.201 -3.6 -1.1 -1.2 -1.7 -1.4 4.0 -5.3 4.3 4.8 7.3 
New vehicles ............--+++ 4.983 2.0 3.2 23 3.3 6S | 1 1.8 -9 0 -.3 
Motor vehicle parts 
and equipment...........- 0.549 9 1.6 -.6 -1.6 5 Ss -1 -—9 -.2 -A4 
Sporting goods .............. 0.482 1.8 S37 | 3 see -.6 -1 —4 -.6 -3.0 
Nondurables ...............0 30.753 8.5 8 1.9 tet 2.0 1.4 4.0 8 ri 41 
Energy commodities ...... 2.720 35.4 -16.1 12 5.1 5.2 -3.3 13.8 -6.9 -15.1 29.5 
(GASONNG Jenccccs uemsexeateoae 2.476 36.8 -16.2 2.0 -5.9 6.4 4.2 12.4 -6.1 -15.4 30.1 
PPUVGRON sereccteswaceuteeteswetees 0.155 29.9 -19.9 -3.4 4.6 0 es 23.3 -11.7 -15.2 30.9 
Apparel i: ic..2teceececctesecuis 4.831 yal 3.4 1.4 9 -1.6 0.1 -.2 1.0 —1 -5 
Medical care 
commodities ................ 1.252 8.4 15 As et 3.0 1.8 2.6 2.3 44 4.0 
WOW Sieercach oss eet 0.416 15: ata! 25 AS -9 1.0 2.8 -1.6 -6.1 -8.0 
SEIWVICDS ase cscsevecnavecennnarsr-> 57.891 OWT f 4.6 3.6 3.8 2.9 35 3.3 2.8 2.6 2.6 
SHENOM: eceeen to teaietes 30.283 5.2 3.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 35 2.9 3.4 3.3 2.5 
Airline fares ............... 0.834 22.7 -6.0 6.6 17.0 -9.5 1.8 14.7 4.8 44 10.9 
Medical care 
SEIVICOS ogeceutvactraen 4.461 9.9 8.0 7.0 5.9 5.4 4.4 3.2 2.9 3.2 3.6 
Information and information 
processing other than 
telephone services ............ 0.253 —2.6 441 -6.1 -7.6 -9.1 -10.7 -11.6 -12.41 —26.6 -19.0 
MOdICAli CATO i recaveracsacssereiaane 5.713 9.6 7.9 6.6 5.4 4.9 3.9 3.0 2.8 3.4 | RT, 
- == 
Note: Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


fish and seafood, dairy, fresh fruits, and fresh vegetables off- 
set higher inflation for beef and pork. 

Prices for chicken decreased 2.1 percent, after decreasing 
5.8 percent in 1998. Explanations behind the decrease include 
record-level poultry production, shrinking net exports of 
chicken, and increased foreign competition. Fish and seafood 
charges increased only 1.7 percent, following a 3.7-percent 
rise during the previous year. Imports of shrimp and salmon 
increased sharply. 

Dairy prices rose 2.9 percent in 1999, less than half as much 
as during the prior year. Milk prices increased 3.4 percent, 
following a 6.1-percent rise in 1998. 

Prices for both fresh fruits and fresh vegetables increased 
much less in 1999 than in 1998. The fresh fruits index rose 3.2 
percent, following an 8.1-percent increase in 1998. Banana 


imports were up. Fresh vegetables charges rose only 0.8 per- 


cent, after increasing 3.5 percent in 1998. Tomato supplies 


from Mexico and Florida were abundant in 1999. 

Beef and pork prices put some upward pressure on the 
food index. The beef and veal index increased 4.4 percent, 
following a 0.1-percent rise during the earlier year. Beef pro- 
duction has been declining since the fourth quarter of 1999. 
Pork prices increased 3.1 percent, after decreasing 5.8 percent 
in 1998. 


Items other than food and energy 


Shelter. Shelter inflation rose only 2.5 percent in 1999, the 
smallest annual increase since 1982. In 1998, shelter costs 
were up 3.3 percent. Lower increases were reported for own- 
ers’ equivalent rent of primary residence, tenants’ rent of pri- 
mary residence, and hotels and motels. The owners’ equiva- 
lent rent index showed the smallest increase since publication 
of this index began in 1983, up just 2.4 percent, compared with 
a 3.2-percent increase in 1998. Decreasing mortgage rates may 
have led renters to move to home ownership, possibly damp- 
ening demand for rental units, and reducing rental increases. 
Hotel and motel costs increased just 1.7 percent, the smallest 
increase since 1994. 


Apparel. The apparel index fell 0.5 percent in 1999, follow- 
ing a 0.7-percent decrease in 1998. In January, clothiers, par- 
ticularly large discount chains, and also department stores, 
offered deeply discounted sale prices, following disappoint- 
ing sales of cold-weather clothing during the prior fall. Even 
though, on balance, apparel prices declined, apparel stores 
reported solid business. Retailers kept costs low by holding 
down inventories at low levels. 

Decreasing prices for women’s and girls’ apparel, footwear, 
and jewelry and watches were partially offset by increasing 
prices for men’s and boys’ apparel, and for infants’ and tod- 
dlers’ clothing. Women’s and girls’ clothing prices fell 0.5 
percent in 1999. The footwear index decreased 3.0 percent. 
Jewelry and watches charges were down 1.8 percent. Mean- 
while, men’s and boys’ apparel increased 0.9 percent, and the 
index for infants’ and toddlers’ apparel rose 2.6 percent. 
Medical care. The medical care index increased 3.7 percent, 


Notes 


slightly more than the 3.4-percent increase in 1998. Prescription 
drugs and medical supplies charges rose 6.1 percent, compared 
with 4.9 percent in 1998. In recent years, there has been a large 
increase in demand for prescription drugs, in part due to in- 
creased advertising by pharmaceutical companies directly to 
consumers. This increased advertising has followed the Food 
and Drug Administration’s decision in 1997 to relax advertising 
regulations affecting drug companies. Some drug categories that 
showed large increases included name brand and generic ver- 
sions of cardiovasculars, anti-infectives, gastrointestinals, psy- 
chotherapeutics, and nonnarcotic analgesics. 

The hospital services index rose 5.1 percent, following a 
3.1-percent increase during the previous year. Hospital fees 
increased as insurance companies renewed contracts with 
hospitals that permitted higher reimbursements for hospital 
services, especially for outpatient services. Outpatient ser- 
vices charges tend to be reimbursed based on chargemaster 
(book-rate) prices. Physicians’ fees increased by just 2.6 per- 
cent. Dental service charges increased 4.6 percent. 


New vehicles. New vehicles prices decreased 0.3 percent, 
following no change in the index in 1998. Dealers and manu- 
facturers gave consumers increased rebates and concessions. 
Moreover, in recent years, consumers have become increas- 
ingly informed and price savvy, using the Internet to compare 
styles, equipment options, and prices of vehicles conveniently 
from their homes. 


Airline fares. The airline fare index increased 10.9 percent, af- 
ter rising 4.1 percent in 1998. The increase resulted in part from a 
97.3-percent increase for jet fuels as measured by the PPI. 


Cigarettes. Charges for cigarettes rose 11.5 percent, after 
increasing 33.7 percent during the prior year. In late Novem- 
ber 1998, cigarette manufacturers raised wholesale prices. 
Some of this increase was not reflected in the CPI until early 
1999. Effective January 1, 1999, California’s “Proposition 10” 
increased the California tobacco tax 50 cents per pack. In late 
August, cigarette manufacturers announced another whole- 
sale increase of 18 cents per pack, mostly to cover rising settle- 
ment costs. O 


' Annual percent changes are calculated from December to Decem- 
ber unless otherwise noted. 


2 Economists often exclude food and energy price movements 
when evaluating the underlying or “core” level of inflation. Food 
and energy price movements tend to be relatively volatile in the 
short-to-intermediate terms, making only transitory impacts on 
the All Items cri. Large rises in these prices are often followed by 
large decreases, and vice versa. Volatility in food and energy price 
movements, such as that caused by unusual weather conditions, is 
generally self-correcting. Inclement weather often leads to tem- 
porary food shortages and temporarily increased demand for house- 
hold fuels. Sustained shifts in food and energy prices, of course, 


will affect overall inflation. 


3 OPEC is an organization of 11 oil-producing and exporting coun- 
tries, from Africa (Algeria, the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab 
Jamahiriya, and Nigeria); Asia (Indonesia); the Middle East (the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab 
Emirates); and Latin America (Venezuela). OPEC, formed in 1960, pro- 
duces about 40 percent of the world’s crude oil and possesses about 
three-quarters of the world’s proven crude-oil reserves. 


4 Weekly Petroleum Status Report (Energy Information Administra- 
tion, Department of Energy, 2000). 
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Gerald S. Oettinger 


Gerald S. Oettinger is an 
assistant professor of 
economics at the 
University of Texas 

at Austin. 


Seasonal and sectoral 
patterns in youth employment 


Data comparing employment patterns among 
high-school-age youth show that student employment 
is highly seasonal and concentrated in just a few 
industries and occupations, while dropouts tend 

to work year round and in a more diverse set of jobs 


‘he youth labor market has captured the at- 
tention of labor economists over the years 
for a variety of reasons. Interest in the dis- 

tribution of earnings and the sources of earnings 
growth has stimulated study of the transition from 
school to work and the “job shopping” process 
through which youths settle into stable career em- 
ployment.' The relatively high rate of youth un- 
employment has spawned research on such top- 
ics as the dynamics of youth unemployment spells, 
the subsequent labor market consequences of 
youth unemployment, and racial differences in 
youth unemployment experiences.” Finally, inter- 
est in the labor market effects of the minimum 
wage often has led economists to analyze youth 
labor markets, where statutory minimum wages 
are most likely to bind.? 

Surprisingly, however, the evidence for some 
of the most distinctive aspects of youth employ- 
ment—in particular, the seasonal variation and the 
distribution across industries and occupations— 
is somewhat limited, with most of the evidence 
coming from the Current Population Survey 
(cPS).* This article examines the seasonal and 
sectoral patterns in youth employment using data 
from the 1979 National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth (NLSY79). The panel structure and detailed 
educational data in the NLSY79 allow youths to 
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be reliably distinguished by educational attain- 
ment and current enrollment status, thereby al- 
lowing a comparison of youth employment pat- 
terns across these groups that cannot be performed 
using the cps. Additionally, unlike the CPs, the 
NLSY79 allows one to observe trends and seasonal 
fluctuations in employment activity for fixed 
samples of youths as they enter the labor force 
over a period of several years. 


Description of data and sample 


The NLSY79 began in 1979 with a sample of 
12,686 youths born between 1957 and 1964. In- 
terviews were conducted on an annual basis from 
1979 through 1994, when a biennial survey 
schedule was adopted. Two features of the NLSY79 
make it a valuable data source for an analysis of 
youth employment. First, an essentially complete 
employment history has been collected for each 
respondent from January 1, 1978, through the 
present.’ This employment history includes the 
starting and ending dates for each job and usu- 
ally also contains job-specific information on 
usual weekly hours worked, average hourly earn- 
ings, and industry and occupation affiliation. 


Thus, week-by-week data on employment status, 


total hours worked, and current job characteris- 


tics are available for each sample respondent; for those from 
the latest birth cohorts, these data cover the high school years. 
Second, data on highest grade attended, highest grade com- 
pleted, and dates of last school enrollment are collected at each 
interview. These detailed data make it possible to determine a 
respondent’s education and enrollment status as of each inter- 
view date with more precision than is possible with the CPs. 

This study focuses on the seasonal and sectoral employ- 
ment patterns of two subgroups of the youth population: high 
school students and young high school dropouts. High school 
students make up a large fraction of the youth population and 
available evidence shows that their employment patterns are 
highly seasonal. Because young high school dropouts possess 
skill levels roughly comparable to those of current high school 
students, seasonal changes in the labor market activity of stu- 
dents could have significant effects on the labor market out- 
comes of young dropouts. 

To avoid changes in sample composition over time, which 
could cause spurious time series movements in employment 


Table 1. 


activity, fixed samples of both groups are used in the empiri- 
cal analysis. The high school student sample consists of indi- 
viduals who were enrolled in high school at some time during 
the calendar years of each of their 16th, 17th, and 18th birth- 
days. For each of these individuals, the 156-week employ- 
ment history—beginning with the first week of January in the 
year of the 16th birthday and ending with the last week of 
December in the year of the 18th birthday—is examined. Be- 
cause the weekly employment histories in the NLSY79 only go 
back as far as January 1978, all of the respondents in the high 
school student sample come from the 1962-64 birth cohort. 
For those born in 1962, the employment history spans the pe- 
riod January 1978 through December 1980; for those born in 
1963, the employment history runs from January 1979 to De- 
cember 1981; and for those born in 1964, the employment 
history goes from January 1980 to December 1982. 

Whether an individual is appropriately classified as a high 
school dropout becomes clear only after the normal high school 
graduation age has been reached. Accordingly, the high school 


Employment activity of high school students, aged 16 to 18 years 


Item 


16-year-olds 


17-year-olds 18-year-olds 


Total, all youths 


Mean weekly employment rate (in percent): 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 


Mean weekly hours of work, employed youths: 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 


Mean weekly hours of work, all youths: 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 


Mean weekly employment rate (in percent): 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 


Mean weekly hours of work, employed youths: 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 


Mean weekly hours of work, all youths: 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 


Females 


Mean weekly employment rate (in percent): 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 


Mean weekly hours of work, employed youths: 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 


Mean weekly hours of work, all youths: 
During the school year 
During summer vacation 
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dropout sample is constructed as the set of individuals who 
had not completed high school and were never enrolled in 
school in the calendar years of each of their 19th, 20th, and 
21st birthdays. To facilitate comparison with the high school 
student sample, a 156-week employment history again is ex- 
amined, this time beginning with the first week of January in 
the year of the 19th birthday and ending with the last week of 
December in the year of the 21st birthday. Moreover, to en- 
sure that the dropout sample is observed over exactly the same 
calendar years as the student sample, only respondents from 
the 1959-61 birth cohort are included in the dropout sample. 
Thus, the employment history for dropouts born in 1959 spans 
the period January 1978 through December 1980—the same 
period as for the high school students born in 1962. Similarly, 
the employment history for those born in 1960 runs from Janu- 
ary 1979 to December 1981, and the employment history for 
those born in 1961 runs from January 1980 to December 1982. 


Seasonal employment patterns 


High school students. Among all NLSY79 youths born dur- 
ing the 1962-64 period, 86 percent are included in the high 
school student sample—that is, they were enrolled in high 
school in the calendar years of each of their 16th, 17th, and 
18th birthdays.° Table 1 shows sample means for three differ- 


Chart 1. 


Mean weekly hours and real mean hourly earnings of 16- to 18-year-old high school 
students employed over the 1978-82 period 


ent measures of high school student weekly employment ac- 
tivity: the “employment rate” (or, the percent of a given popu- 
lation that is employed), average weekly hours worked among 
employed students, and the average weekly hours worked 
among all students. Sample averages of the employment 
measures are reported separately by sex, age, and season of 
year (summer and school year).’ The age categories in the 
table actually correspond to the calendar years during which 
the respondents turned 16, 17, and 18 years of age, respec- 
tively. The sample means were calculated by first computing 
sample averages for each employment measure in each of 
the 156 weeks for the appropriate group of students, and 
then taking simple averages of these weekly means across 
the appropriate intervals of weeks. 

The data in the table shows that high school student em- 
ployment activity trends upward across calendar years (that 
is, it increases with age) and peaks during the summer months 
within calendar years. For example, the mean number of hours 
worked per week during the school year among male high 
school students rises from 16.1 hours at age 16 to 22.4 hours 
per week at age 18. This rise in the employment activity of 
high school students with age occurs among both males and 
females; it also occurs during the summer weeks and during 
the school year. The only departure from this upward trend is 
the absence of a rise in the fraction of students who were em- 
ployed between ages 17 and 18. This finding likely stems from 
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Week number 


NOTE: Chart represents 156-week employment histories for high school students born from 1962 to 1964 who we i 

e€ enrolled during 
the calendar years including their 16th, 17th, and 18th birthdays. Due to the different birth ~ shes i 
periods (1978-80, 1979-81, and 1980-82 for those born in 1962, 19 pecively} anditte sac ead 


: 63, and 1964, res i ; : 
Areas bracketed by dotted lines represent the weeks during summer Pectively) and are averaged for this analysis. 


vacation. Earnings figures are adjusted for inflation. 


1 
| 
1 
| ent: rie 
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Employment activity of high school dropouts, aged 19 to 21 years 
Item 19-year-olds 20-year-olds 21-year-olds 
Total, all youths 

Mean weekly employment rate (in percent): 

DUTINGHMETSCHOOILYOAle .c-ceeee Poser seen notte seeeate dk meee. 43.0 50.0 51.0 
DUNMOESLITDIMN ClaVACAUON csc on rence ee cnn ee 48.0 51.0 49.0 
Mean weekly hours of work, employed youths: 

Dun natineySChOOl Ay Oa tied eee os coe chavs cates eae wcence se sia bavi eee 39.6 40.0 40.1 
DOUTINGUSUNTHM CT: VACATION crrcczsccstove.cce<cercascconveses ett eevee scone csscosees 39.5 40.5 39.8 
Mean weekly hours of work, all youths: 

UNTRUE | SCHOOMYV CAN -.c-ctrercaedoteancacac-stectenss s-5-cssecsvenveteneseceesseeaes 17.0 20.1 

DUOMINGESUTMMEN WaCatlon cs eiercsscscssscereee eee ere eee trace 18.9 20.5 19 

Males 

Mean weekly employment rate (in percent): 

DECINGRINO SCHOOL Y Ga lice. crcesecoresracctnt res ocvoctee cae setessasazoneiteecas Siac 58.0 66.0 65.0 
UTIMORSUMMIMONEV ACA OMcrsecrcctessteets ot -cevsescesc ce sevetacteefeassatccsazceenocete 64.0 70.0 66.0 
Mean weekly hours of work, employed youths: 

DUTUG RENO: SCHOO! RY Galec serene cece cena ccceesoncccaceieveeesttecteceshec-cecseceices 41.8 41.5 
DUNO RSUMINShEVAGAUION orca soos cerca ot cancec cae terse tao Set ee teesaccieodenscese 41.6 40.7 
Mean weekly hours of work, all youths: 

DUTINGEUN OE SCHOOL VSAM aes cocctese wcactde rev aceacescustoas'-actcsactassscactcuzseesMataese 24.1 27.5 27.0 
PUTING RSUITINITI Ol VACAUON craeccacecssccseceassactactedeccezsaccsccsucstcecstavssccarsrte<s 26.4 29.1 26.8 

Females 

Mean weekly employment rate (in percent): 

PUTIMORENCSCHOOM NV CAN os x csase noha once oe nica eee spe cgnct = eenape oe epeneaeeea aes 28.0 33.0 35.0 
ES UIGSUITIN Cl: VACALON asaroe.-cercccssenssasureanee-cecextavenvessecrsanseresrescaches 32.0 30.0 32.0 
Mean weekly hours of work, employed youths: 

PITA! SCNOOI VOM ose5-ccncescvecenevecutecaxescnce cxevsesesenesWacnsscvesenencoxenes 34.7 36.8 37.1 
DUMAGE SUMMON VACATION ore <cpnsvscance-aresenssuscsnsnusenesevessscoesvecteoneksesesus 34.9 37.7 37.7 
Mean weekly hours of work, all youths: 

PURI G PENS TSCNOON YEA ac cet no cea ces ccc cseoasc nwemeecdonvnenuctuccectastenssectoscees 9.4 2.0 12.8 
DUringuSumIMen VACATION es seca cascesaceensesaceawanstccceacnaccectce-svosessoresereers 11.0 ees 11.8 


the fact that the data for 18-year-olds include employment ac- 
tivity from 1982 (for the 1964 birth cohort) when the U.S. unem- 
ployment rate was at a peak, and hence probably represents a 
time effect rather than a true attenuation in the rise in student 
employment activity with age. 

The seasonal variation in high school student employment 
within calendar years is even more dramatic than the between- 
year trend. As table 1 clearly shows, employment activity rises 
sharply during the summer months and drops off during the 
school year. Among employed female high school students, 
for example, mean weekly hours worked rises from 14.0 hours 
per week during the school year to 18.7 hours per week during 
the summer. This within-year rise in employment during the 
summer weeks occurs at all ages for both males and females, 
although male students are more likely to be employed and to 
work more hours per week when they are employed. 

Chart 1, which plots mean weekly hours and real mean 
hourly earnings, illustrates even more clearly the overall trend 
and the seasonal pattern in high school student employment. 
Mean weekly hours worked are shown for the full sample of 
high school students over the 3 calendar years containing the 


16th, 17th, and 18th birthdays. (The areas bracketed by dotted 
lines represent the summer vacation weeks—as defined in this 
study—for each of the 3 calendar years.) Average weekly hours 
are roughly 3 times greater at the end of the period, when the 
respondents are aged 18 years, as at the beginning. At the 
same time, average weekly hours during the summer peak are 
50 to 100 percent higher than the trend implied by employment 
activity during the school year. 

Given the nature of the academic calendar, it seems quite 
clear that labor supply shifts are a major force behind the surge 
in high school student employment in the summer months. 
However, seasonal shifts in labor demand might also contrib- 
ute to the rise in summer employment. Chart 1 also shows that 
the dramatic rise in high school student employment during 
the summer months is not accompanied by substantial declines 
in their real average hourly earnings, although it appears that 
earnings may grow somewhat more slowly during the summer 
months.® The data on average hourly earnings are not entirely 
satisfactory because any within-year changes in pay on a given 
job are not measured. Nevertheless, these data suggest that 
the very large seasonal changes in high school student em- 
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ployment are accommodated with only minor movements in 
the wages of high school students. 


High school dropouts. Only 11.1 percent of the youths in 
the 1959-61 birth cohort are counted as high school dropouts 
(meaning they were not enrolled in high school at any time 
during the calendar years including their 19th, 20th, and 21st 
birthdays, and they had attained less than a high school di- 
ploma). Table 2 summarizes the employment activity of the 
dropouts in the sample over the 3 calendar years including 
their 19th, 20th, and 21st birthdays. As in Table 1, sample 
means are reported for three different measures of employ- 
ment and are broken down by sex, age, and season of year. 
The main finding shown in table 2 is that, in sharp contrast 
to the pattern for high school students, the employment ac- 
tivity of high school dropouts exhibits little seasonal varia- 
tion. The employment rate for male dropouts appears to rise 
slightly during the summer but is not accompanied by any 
increase in weekly hours worked conditional on employment. 
Among female dropouts, small increases during the summer 
in some of the employment measures are offset by small de- 
creases in other measures. Overall, employment of high 
school dropouts appears to be quite stable throughout the 
calendar year. Thus, the large summer increases in high school 
student employment do not coincide with any substantial move- 
ments in the employment activity of high school dropouts. 


and occupations 


Share of total employment held by high school students and high school dropouts in selected three-digit industries 


The other notable result shown in table 2 is the very large 
difference in employment rates between male and female high 
school dropouts. In a typical week, roughly two-thirds of male 
dropouts are employed while only about one-third of female 
dropouts have a job. Moreover, employed male dropouts work 
3 to 7 hours more per week than employed female dropouts. 
These gender differences in employment activity among high 
school dropouts are much larger than the analogous differ- 
ences for high school students. In fact, while male dropouts 
are both more likely to work and to work longer weekly hours 
than their enrolled counterparts, female high school drop- 
outs actually have a substantially lower employment rate than 
female high school students. Among those who are working, 
however, female dropouts work more hours per week than do 
female students. 


Sectoral employment of youths 


Which sectors of the economy are the primary employers of 
youths? Table 3 lists the eight narrow occupations and seven 
narrow industries that employed the largest share of high school 
students at age 17.° For comparison, the table also presents 
the share of high school students employed in these same oc- 
cupations and industries at age 18 and the share of high school 
dropouts employed in these same occupations and industries 
at ages 19 and 20. 
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{In percent] ; 
Employment share 
Census code Occupation and industry Students Dropouts 
17-year-olds 18-year-olds 19-year-olds 20-year-olds 

Occupation 
910-16 Food service workers 20.0 22.1 10.9 
264, 266, 280 Sales clerks and newsboys 7.6 9.6 1.0 be 
980-84 Private household workers 7.3 3.9 24 4 
901-03 Cleaning service workers 6.9 5.0 9.5 4.4 
822-23 Farm laborers 6.8 3.8 2.9 22 
762 Stock handlers 6.3 7.6 1.4 2.0 
755 Gardeners and groundskeepers 4.5 3.9 3.5 3.6 
932, 953 Recreation and amusement workers 4.4 3.9 1.6 3 

Industry 
669 Eating and drinking places 20.8 20.4 
769 Private households 8.8 4.4 Pe ve 
017-19 Agricultural production and services 7.9 5.3 «5 48 
628 Grocery stores : 3.0 
857 Elementary and secondary schools 2.0 
917, 927, 937 Public administration 3. 
807-09 Entertainment and recreation services _ 

Note: The three-digit industry and occupation codes are from the 1970 Classified Index of Industries and Occupati 

igit In } | ations (Bureau of the Census, 1970) 
Respondents are classified in an industry and occupation on the basis of the primary job they hel i 4 i 
catsulated dina Bria 4 fam ate le p ry j Y held during the second bac of July. Sample proportions are 


The data indicate that high school students are highly con- 
centrated in a few narrow occupations and industries. In par- 
ticular, nearly two-thirds of high school students who hold 
jobs at age 17 are in one of the eight listed occupations, and 
this percentage falls only slightly (to 60 percent) at age 18. 
Similarly, 60 percent of the students with jobs at age 17 and 
53 percent of the students with jobs at age 18 are employed 
in one of the seven listed industries. Fully one-fifth of em- 
ployed high school students are employed as food service 
workers, with nearly all working in eating and drinking places 
(usually as servers, buspersons, dishwashers, cooks, and so 
on). The other leading occupations and industries employ- 
ing high school students include stock handlers (primarily 
in grocery stores), sales clerks and newsboys, and recre- 
ation and amusement workers (almost exclusively in the en- 
tertainment and recreation services industry). Most high 
school students working in private households appear to be 
babysitters, and the fraction of students working in private 
households falls sharply from age 16 to 18.!° 

Young high school dropouts are much less concentrated 
in the occupations and industries in which their student coun- 
terparts are primarily found. Only a third of dropouts who 
are employed at age 19 and only 23 percent of dropouts 
employed at age 20 are found in the eight listed occupations 
in table 3. Likewise, the seven listed industries employ just 
36 percent of dropouts at age 19 and only 27 percent at age 
20. 

One may wonder whether employment among the drop- 
outs is as concentrated as among students, but in a different 
set of occupations and industries. The data show this not to 


Notes 


be the case. Perusal of the occupation and industry distribu- 
tions for high school dropouts did not reveal any three-digit 
occupations or industries not listed in table 3 that employed a 
large fraction of dropouts. Indeed, by far the most common 
occupation and industry for high school dropouts are, respec- 
tively, food service worker and eating and drinking places—the 
same as for high school students. 

More generally, the correlation between the sectoral employ- 
ment shares of high school students and high school dropouts 
is 0.50 when sectors are defined as three-digit occupations and 
0.79 when sectors are defined as three-digit industries. Thus, 
high school students and young high school dropouts tend to 
be employed in the same sectors. But as table 3 makes clear, 
employment among high school students is much more concen- 
trated in relatively few occupations and industries than is em- 
ployment among dropouts. 


THIS ARTICLE DOCUMENTS some of the distinct seasonal and 
sectoral patterns of high school student employment activ- 
ity—namely that employment surges dramatically in the sum- 
mer months and that the majority of high school students 
are employed in a narrow set of occupations and industries. 
Although young high school dropouts tend to be employed 
in the same sectors as their student counterparts and pre- 
sumably have similar skill levels, they exhibit very little sea- 
sonal variation in their employment activity. These findings raise 
interesting questions for future research about the sources of 
the seasonal variation in youth employment, the overall elastic- 
ity of demand for youth labor, and the substitutability of differ- 
ent types of youth labor in production. oO 


' Studies that analyze the transition from school to work include Paul 
Osterman, Getting Started (Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1980) and Rob- 
ert H. Meyer and David A. Wise, “High School Preparation and Early 
Labor Force Experience,” in Richard B. Freeman and David A. Wise, 
eds., The Youth Labor Market Problem (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1982), pp. 277-339. Evidence on the job search process of 
youths is provided in Robert H. Topel and Michael P. Ward, “Job 
Mobility and the Careers of Young Men,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, May 1992, pp. 439-479. 


2 Evidence on youth unemployment dynamics is provided by Kim 
B. Clark and Lawrence H. Summers, “The Dynamics of Youth Unem- 
ployment,” in Richard B. Freeman and David A. Wise, eds., The Youth 
Labor Market Problem (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1982), 
pp. 199-230. Evidence on the consequences of youth employment 
can be found in David T. Ellwood, “Teenage Unemployment: Perma- 
nent Scars or Temporary Blemishes?,” in Freeman and Wise, eds., The 
Youth Labor Market Problem, pp. 349-85. Evidence on demographic 
differences in youth unemployment is presented in several articles in 
Richard B. Freeman and Harry J. Holzer, eds., The Black Youth Em- 
ployment Crisis (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1986). 


3 Relevant studies include Charles Brown, Curtis Gilroy, and Andrew 
Kohen, “Time-Series Evidence of the Effect of the Minimum Wage on Youth 
Employment and Unemployment,” Journal of Human Resources, Winter 
1983, pp. 1-31; Janet Currie and Bruce C. Fallick, “The Minimum Wage and 
the Employment of Youth: Evidence from the NLSy,” Journal of Hu- 


man Resources, Spring 1996, pp. 404-28; and John M. Abowd, Francis 
Kramarz, Thomas Lemieux, and David N. Margolis, “Minimum Wages 
and Youth Employment in France and the United States,” in David G. 
Blanchflower and Richard B. Freeman, eds., Youth Employment and 
Joblessness in Advanced Countries (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, forthcoming). 


* The Current Population Survey (cps), conducted monthly by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, gathers data 
from a scientifically selected sample of about 50,000 households. Ques- 
tions on school enrollment and labor force status are asked of appro- 
priate respondents each month as part of the standard questionnaire. 
Table A-15 in the monthly publication, Employment and Earnings 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics), shows the employment status of 16- to 
24-year-olds by enrollment status and other variables. In addition, BLS 
publishes a news release each year on the work activity of students. 
(See College enrollment and work activity of 1998 high school gradu- 
ates, USDL 99-175.) For more information on the Current Population 
Survey, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, April 1997), pp. 4-14. 

BLS also publishes data on youth employment activity from the 
National Longitudinal Surveys. See, for example, Employment ex- 
perience and other characteristics of youths: results from a new 
longitudinal survey, USDL 99-110 (U.S. Department of Labor), April 
30; 1999: 


° For sample respondents from the latest birth cohorts, the em- 
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ployment histories begin after January 1, 1978 but before the re- 
spondents’ 16th birthday. 


6 All of the sample means and sample proportions reported in this 
paper are calculated using the NLSY79 sample weights and are therefore 
consistent estimates of the population means and proportions for the 
corresponding youth population. 


7 Summer is defined as the set of weeks including any days from the 
months of June, July, and August. The school year is defined as all of the 
other weeks in the calendar year. 


8 The average real hourly earnings series is calculated as the weighted 
average (using the NLSY79 sample weights) of the real hourly earnings of 
all employed students for whom wage data are available on the main job 
in the given week. 


2 The reported occupation and industry distributions are for (main) 
jobs held as of the second week of July. The occupation and industry 
distributions at other times during the calendar year are very similar. 


The vast majority of high school students who work as private 
household workers are female. 


Erratum 


In the article, “Comparing earnings inequality using two major surveys,” by Mark S. Handcock, 
Martina Morris, and Annette Bernhardt (Monthly Labor Review, March 2000), some data are 
incorrect in several tables, charts, and footnotes. A corrected version of the article is on the 


Internet at the following address: 


http://www.bls.gov/opub/mlr/mlrhome.htm 


For a reprint of the article contact mlr@bls.gov or you may telephone your request to the 


editorial offices at (202) 691-7913. 
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The characteristics 


of small-business employees 


Small businesses employ slightly more than half 
of the private-sector workforce; in many ways, 
such as education, race, origin, age, 

and part-time status, the small-business workforce 
differs from the large-business workforce 


ne characterization of the U.S. economy 

is that it begins with the formation of 

small businesses, some of which then 
grow into large businesses, with both kinds ulti- 
mately perishing in a process referred to as “cre- 
ative destruction” that necessitates a reallocation 
of resources.! Be that as it may, certainly small 
firms are a dynamic force in the economy, bring- 
ing new ideas, processes, and vigor to the mar- 
ketplace. They fill niche markets and locations 
not served by large businesses. (Consider, for ex- 
ample, the rural “general store.”) Large firms, 
on the other hand, generally provide stability to 
the economy. 

The differences in the small- and large-busi- 
ness workforces are, at least in part, a result of 
the inherent differences in small and large firms. 
Small firms are often younger (indeed, they are 
sometimes recent startups), more likely to be in 
rural areas, and more apt to be in industries with 
lower economies of scale, such as services.” 
Small firms can represent a life stage before 
economies of scale are reached (or hoped-for 
future growth is attained), or they can be a stable 
anchor in the marketplace. These age, location, 
and industry effects constitute the basic differ- 
ences between small and large firms and can lead 
to different workforce needs and different re- 
sources to attract workers of various education 
levels and occupations. 

This article builds upon an earlier Monthly 
Labor Review article by William J. Wiatrowski 


that called for demographic information on the 
small-business workforce.*? A reading of that 
article raises two points. First, with regard to 
small businesses, establishment data, which 
Wiatrowski’s article is primarily based on, can 
result in incomplete figures, because many small 
establishments are parts of large businesses. By 
contrast, the current article uses the Current 
Population Survey (cps) and concentrates on 
firm-size data. The cps affords one of the few 
opportunities to understand the differences in 
the economy by firm size (not just establish- 
ment size). 

Second, most analyses of employees com- 
bine small- and large-business employees, but 
it is worthwhile to understand the differences in 
their workforces. Disaggregating the private 
workforce into small- and large-firm workforces 
allows researchers to examine issues such as 
recruiting, compensation, and benefits with more 
precision and to evaluate the contributions of 
small and large businesses to society and the 
economy. (Note, however, that the article does 
not create a model that seeks the reasons for the 
differences in the two workforces.*) 


Defining small business 


For the purpose of this article, a small business 
is defined as a firm with fewer than 500 em- 
ployees in all of the industries or business loca- 
tions in which the firm operates (all of the firm’s 
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establishments combined).* To show how firm size classes 
differ and to offer alternative viewpoints on the definition of a 
small business, table 1 decomposes employment in private 
firms into the six size classes of under 10, 10 to 24, 25 to 99, 
100 to 499, 500 to 999, and 1,000 or more employees. Ac- 
cording to the table, small firms employ about 58.1 percent of 
private-sector workers.° 

Although information on part-time status (working 34 or 
fewer hours a week) was not specifically available for the long- 
est job during the year for employees, it is available for the 
current job.’ While this situation is not ideal, because employ- 
ees could have switched positions from the time they held their 
longest job in the previous year to the following March, it can 
give an indication of where part-time employment is central- 
ized. In 1998, there were 23.3 million part-time and 91.8 mil- 
lion full-time workers; thus, part-timers accounted for 20.2 per- 
cent of private employment. Small firms’ share of part-time 
workers (22.0 percent) was almost 25 percent greater than large 
firms’ share (17.8 percent). In addition, the part-time share of 
very small firms (those with fewer than 25 employees), at 28.4 
percent, was more than SO percent greater than the share for 
very large firms (those with more than 1,000 employees), 
namely, 18.3 percent. 


Source of data 


With the use of FERRET,® figures were extracted from the March 
1999 cps for employees whose longest job during the year was 
with a private firm. (Government employees and the self-em- 
ployed were excluded.) The crs had 54,760 observations for 
workers of private firms in a weighted sample to create popu- 
lation estimates. The figures in this article represent 1998 per- 


Number of employees in private firms, by size 


of firm, 1998 
Thousands of Percent 
Size of firm employees distribution 
| : 7 
PUI SILITISS teeaicasaewaxascessagiievessivalanniurecs 115,063.7 100.0 
MIO S EO Pearavardvavscsravvaceurtiteverctiestacs 19,351.7 16.8 
NOAA ea regan raves sswvinnedauiixencecas 12,753.1 10 P| 
PASE EN Me Baace teas ¢ (oc Eee EO 17,260.6 15.0 
NOO4G Dee cancsadernagieniens oxaniecieseccdevevan 17,534.1 V3.2 
BOO O Saar acattve teers tecunensavis caccudenss 6,722.6 5.8 
TOGO IO MORG: sarees evatrccnviccssosseesarecs 41,441.6 36.0 
FPOWOr thatt SOO sirsaceveseutanescscivdsccevees 66,899.5 58.1 
500 OF MONG Sesssesscanreernczesersavorsicaes 48,164.2 41.9 
Note: Firm size is based on the noemp variable, and private status is 
based on the ciwk = 1 variable, in the cps. Both measures focus on the 
longest job during the year (cLwk includes incorporated self-employed indi- 
viduals) and are weighted at the person level. The 58.1-percent distribution 
for small firms has a 95-percent confidence interval of +0.4 percent. 
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Selected gender, racial, and ethnic 


characteristics of employees in private firms, 
by size of firm, 1998 
{In percent] 
Size of firm Women | Asian | Black | White | Hispanic 
AIIAINIMS eccavserexesesersaavee 46.5 4.7 11.3 84.0 10.9 
Winder 1(Oiec arene 46.8 5.3 79 86.8 12.8 
VO=AOA Fei cevstescpecepwesererscas 44.1 4.2 8.7 87.1 12.4 
DB-OG) ic cnassesiccaassaaininannbad 43.7 4.3 10.7 85.0 12.2 
WOO=4SS soe oicceeaee oneeenanes 46.2 4.2 11.8 84.0 TS 
5O0=999) 5. fec8i. eto 48.8 5.0 13.8 81.2 9.6 
WOODMORIMONG Jersvecz-2--2:-= 48.0 5.0 13.2 81.8 8.9 
Fewer than 500.............. 45.3 45 9.8 85.7 12.2 
5OO OF MOG casts nscseaseoeses 48.1 [ 50 | 13.3 81.7 9.0 
Note: Based on the NoEMP, A_SEX, A_RACE, A_REORGN, and CLWK = 1 CPS 
variables. “Asian” includes Asian, Pacific Islander, American Indian, and Aleut 
Eskimo. “Don’t know’ and inapplicable responses to the question about His- 
panic origin (about 1 percent) were deemed non-Hispanic. 


son (as opposed to household or family) variables.? 

The cps asks a question about employer size, but the re- 
sponses to this query may be inconsistent. The question is, 
“Counting all locations where this employer operates, what is 
the total number of persons who work for — ’s employer?”!® 
Unfortunately, respondents may not know the number of loca- 
tions of the employer, may not know the total number of em- 
ployees, or may mistakenly give figures for just the one loca- 
tion at which they or the employee works (establishment data 
as opposed to firm data). Franchising may also cause data prob- 
lems, because respondents may consider the entire franchise 
their (or the employee’s) employer, as opposed to just the 
franchisee’s location. However, while respondents may not be 
able to pinpoint the exact size of the company they work for, 
they are likely to know the size within a reasonable range." 

The employee firm-size distribution from the cps seems 
reasonably close to the distribution from Statistics of U.S. Busi- 
nesses (susB).'? These two sources have slightly different uni- 
verses (cps figures represent workers with any private-sector 
job during the year, and susB counts nonfarm jobs in March of 
the year), but large differences still could indicate reporting 
flaws.'* In 1996, the cps reported 114.1 million private-sector 
employees working during the year, of which 59.9 percent were 
in small firms; susB reported 102.2 million private jobs, of 
which 52.5 percent were in small firms. The differences indi- 
cate that cps respondents may be slightly underestimating the 
size of their employer. Even with the potential reporting prob- 
lems, the cps data provide an invaluable, timely view of the 
characteristics of employees by firm size. 

The results that follow in this article are based on March 
1999 data, covering 1998 private-sector employment. The ac- 
companying tables show the share of workers in a firm, by 


size, for a specific variable (for example, the percent of the 
workforce that is female in a given size of firm). 


Female and minority employees 


Table 2 shows that, overall, whites and Hispanics were some- 
what more likely to work in smaller firms, while women, 
Asians, and blacks were somewhat less likely. The industries, 
occupations, and geographic distribution of these minority, eth- 
nic, and racial groups may contribute to these differences. Of 
the small-firm workforce (fewer than 500 employees), 45.3 
percent were women, and of the large-firm workforce (500 or 
more employees), 48.1 percent were women.'4 Overall, small 
firms employed more women because small firms employed 
more of the private workforce than did large firms (30.3 mil- 
lion versus 23.2 million). 

The percent of Hispanic workers in a firm decreases as the 
employment size of the firm increases. The workforce of small 
firms was 12.2 percent Hispanic, while that of large firms was 
9.0 percent Hispanic. As a whole, Hispanic individuals con- 
stituted 8.2 million of the 66.9 million small-firm employees 
and 4.3 million of the 48.2 million large-firm employees. Put 
another way, about twice as many Hispanics were working for 
small firms than for large firms. 

Large firms employed a slightly higher percentage of blacks 
than did small firms (13.3 percent, compared with 9.8 per- 
cent). The percentage difference is considerably smaller than 
that found by Harry Holzer in an earlier study.'* The gap be- 
tween large and small firms in the percentage of blacks em- 
ployed could be due to the greater resources large firms can 
muster when implementing affirmative action efforts. How- 
ever, as stated earlier, definitive reasons for differences were 
not sought in this article. About 12.9 million of the 115.1 mil- 
lion private-sector workers (11.3 percent) were black, about 
equally split among small and large firms (6.6 million in small 
firms, 6.4 million in large firms). 

Asian'® workers were a larger share of the large-firm 


workforce than of the small-firm workforce, although the dif- 
ference was slight (5.0 percent, compared with 4.5 percent). 
Overall, 3.0 million and 2.4 million Asian workers were in 
small and large firms, respectively. 


Age 


Small firms employ more workers under age 25 and workers 
aged 65 or older. In 1998, small firms employed about 12.8 
million workers under 25, while large firms employed about 
9.4 million. Small firms also employed about 2.4 million em- 
ployees aged 65 or older, and large firms employed about 1.0 
million. 

Most of the differences in the share of firm size classes 
employing age groups occurred at the outermost sizes. Em- 
ployees under age 25 were 21.4 percent of very small firms 
(firms with fewer than 25 employees) and 20.1 percent of very 
large firms (firms with 1,000 or more employees). (This rela- 
tively small gap widened when cnly full-time employees were 
considered.) Very small firms also had more than twice the 
share of employees 65 or older than very large firms had (4.8 
percent vs. 2.0 percent). Table 3 gives the distribution of ages 
of workers by firm size. 


Educational attainment 


Small firms had higher percentages of employees who had less 
than a high school education and employees whose highest 
degree was a high school diploma, while large firms had higher 
percentages of employees who had had some college, employ- 
ees who had attained a bachelor’s degree, and employees who 
had gone on to receive a master’s degree. While small and 
large firms had similar shares of employees with doctoral or 
professional degrees, the greatest shares of employees with 
those degrees showed up in the very small firms (possibly be- 
cause of individual doctors’ and lawyers’ offices). For small 
firms, 52.2 percent of the workforce (34.9 million employees) 


ifele)(-mxes Age distribution of employees in private firms, by size of firm, 1998 


{In percent] 


25 to 34 
years 


Under 25 
years 


Size of firm 


45 to 54 
years 


35 to 44 
years 


65 years 
or older 


24.1 
21.3 
24.8 
19.3 25.3 
15.0 Zou 
16.1 26.7 
20.1 23.7 


19.3 
19.7 
24.1 


24.2 
24.1 


19.2 
19.5 


Fewer than 500 
500 or more 


1 


18.5 
W7eoe 
15.7 
17.8 
19.1 
19.4 
19.6 


25.9 
24.8 
23.3 
25.9 
28.6 
2501. 
26.2 


17.7 
19.6 


25.8 
26.1 


4 


Note: Based on the nNoeMp, A_AGE, and cLwk = 1 cps variables. Data include those for individuals aged 15 years, who are often excluded from Bis published 


figures. 
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Table 4. 


Education levels of employees in private firms, by size of firm, 1998 


had a high school diploma or less, compared with 44.6 per- 
cent (21.5 million employees) of the large-firm workforce, in 
1998. (See table 4.) The difference in educational level is most 
pronounced in the “less than high school” category: slightly 
more than 20 percent of the workforce of very small firms was 
in this category, while about 12 percent of the workforce of 
very large firms was in the category."’ 

With a younger, more part-time workforce (22.0 percent 
for small firms, as opposed to 17.8 percent for large firms),'® 
it is not surprising that small firms had a higher percentage of 
employees with lower education levels. 


Public or financial assistance 


In 1998, small firms employed more individuals on financial 
assistance (money, excluding loans, received from friends or 
relatives not living in the same household) and on public as- 
sistance (assistance received from government sources, exclud- 
ing food stamps and Social Security payments) than did large 
firms. Small firms employed about 660,000 individuals receiv- 
ing financial assistance and 730,000 receiving public assist- 
ance. Large firms employed about 390,000 receiving finan- 
cial assistance and 530,000 receiving public assistance. 
Table 5 shows that small firms had a slightly higher rate of 
individuals receiving financial assistance (1.0 percent, com- 
pared with 0.8 percent), but the numbers are too low to estab- 
lish real differences in this 1 year of analysis. However, his- 
torical figures reveal that the smallest firms (those with under 
10 employees and those with 10 to 24 employees) generally 
had higher rates of employing individuals on financial assist- 
ance and public assistance than firms with more workers had.!° 


Occupation 


Relative to large firms, small firms have a larger percentage of 
their workforce concentrating on making the goods and serv- 
ices for the firm. Management, administrative support, and sales 
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[In percent] E 
| 
Doctoral or 
Size of fi re ae ' High school Some Bachelor's Master’s professional 
a es i 9 diol pea ie graduate college degree degree degree 
| r 
AUTIRIMS ooo trcececencavesestecatentacsee 16.1 32.9 28.5 16.4 4.0 24 
Wine ril\O/esczsteesncoeccrmmcsee-ctoeeaconcas 20.3 33.3 27.0 13.8 ay | 3.0 
HNO R24 ee eeceees srecnecen coos ccacudaeounanceeee 20.4 32.8 28.4 13.0 3.0 2.4 
Pao Nese eee aan St RR 18.0 34.1 27.2 15.6 3.4 Ty, 
NOW=4O Oe earners teedeesnnccaetree 15.6 34.5 PATE 16.1 44 1.8 
BOO=O9 9 i iacesestavescy-usitcecspacesh-aansers 12.4 32.3 29.0 19.2 5.0 2.2 
APOOOION MONG ccc cerasseeeceecesece ene ansar 12.8 31.8 30.1 18.6 4.9 1.8 
Fewer than 500 ..............:cceseceeseees 18.5 33.7 PITS) 14.7 3.4 22. 
HOOIOMMIONG Hererc saree seer eeeccewess 12.7 31.8 30.0 18.7 4.9 1.9 
Note: Basedon the Noemp, A_HGA, and cLwk = 1 cps variables. The category of “some college” includes those who attended, but did not graduate from, college, 
which in turn includes those who received associate’s degrees. 


occupations represented 38.8 percent of the workforce in small 
firms and 44.7 percent in large firms. The difference was the 
result of a low level of administrative occupations in very small 
firms and a high level of sales occupations in very large firms. It 
is not surprising that small firms have fewer workers in adminis- 
trative occupations, because large firms are more likely to be 
able to afford specialized positions, whereas small firms are more 
likely to need employees to fill multiple roles. 

While it is not unexpected that small firms had a much larger 
share of their workforce in the combined category of farming, 
forestry, and fishing, it is surprising to see that they also had a 
larger share in manufacturing occupations, especially consid- 
ering that they had a smaller share of employees in the manu- 
facturing industry. (See next section.) Table 6 shows the occu- 
pational distribution of workers by firm size. 


Industry 


While the cps is not as accurate as the Census Bureau’s susp in 
determining the industry workforce by size of firm, it is useful 
for comparison purposes. The susB shows slight differences in 
the percentages of the small- and large-firm workforces in re- 


Employees of private firms who are on financial 


or public assistance, by size of firm, 1998 
[In percent] 
On financial On public 
Size of firrn assistance assistance 
AICEINTIS cs et tevceece 0.9 1.1 
ie SL eee ae eee ee 9 1.2 
Te: cievisachvacctegvenciannnst eee tal 1.1 
BOMOO cicisctel eanccnckdesiewok Greer 12 1.0 
oe 0 8 1. 
5004999 a cccecescertkcrcacene See L 1.0 
T{Q00 OF MGS sect 8 pew 
Fewer than 500... ee 1.0 1.1 
SOO OF IMOPS ere eceve reece 8 aha 
Note: Based on the Noemp, FIN_YN, PAW_YN, and cLWK = 1 cps variables. 


| Table 6. | i ~Occupational distribution of employees in private firms, by size of firm, 1998 


and laborers. 


{In percent] 
. Administrative Professional Farming, 
Size of firm Management support Sales specialty Service Manufacturing forestry, Other 
| and fishing 

ANTINENS ee serene reese 13.6 13.6 14.1 11.2 12.6 18.4 2.1 14.4 
Under Oe Lewes... 13.0 12.4 14.6 9.3 12.2 16.2 6.0 16.3 
102245 Se RSE, 11.9 11.6 13.2 10.3 18.4 18.3 3:2 13.1 
25—GG ie. ae erate Pel ss 14.2 13.0 11.8 10.0 14.6 20.4 22 13.9 
NOO-49 Gir... setae eecnte 14.0 14.7 10.0 12.0 10.6 23.0 1.6 14.1 
S00=99 9) co ecccxctusereneasee 13.9 14.2 10.7 14.6 AES 19.9 1.0 14.2 
1,000 or more .............. 13.9 14.5 17.3 12.1 ile 16.3 Bs) 14.3 
Fewer than 500............ 13.4 13.0 12.4 10.4 13.6 19.5 3.3 14.5 
SOO OG MOG eececetrsceeeee 13.9 14.5 16.4 12.4 Uae 16.8 45) 14.3 

Note: Based on the Noemp, occup, and cLwk = 1 cps variables. The category of “management” includes executives, administrators, and managers; “manufac- 


turing” includes precision products occupations, craft occupations, repairers, machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors; “other” includes technicians and 
related support occupations, private household occupations, protective services, transportation and material-moving occupations, handlers, equipment cleaners, 


| Table 7. Industry distribution of employees in private firms, by size of firm, 1998 


tail, and a much less pronounced difference in services, than 
the cps exhibits.” 

Both sources show that employees of small firms are more 
likely to be in construction, in services, and in agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing, whereas employees of large firms are more 
likely to be in manufacturing, in retail trade, in transportation, 
communications, and public utilities, and in finance, insurance, 
and real estate. Table 7 lists the industry distribution of work- 
ers by firm size. 


THE SMALL-FIRM WORKFORCE, on aggregate, differs slightly from 


the large-firm workforce. Most of the differences stem from 
two size classes of small firms: those with fewer than 10 em- 


Notes 


(In percent] 
Agriculture, Transportation, Finance, 
Size of firm forestry, Minin Construction | Manufacturing | COMmunications, | Wholesale} Retail | insurance,| Services 

and 9 Y hi and public trade trade | andreal 

fishing utilities | estate 
PNM ecto ae cencen teres 2.1 0.5 6.6 18.4 6.9 45 21.3 3 32.3 
Winrdered Ole seas-s .cssecvancess 6.1 Ee 13.4 Bal 3.8 3.9 19.3 6.2 42.0 
MQ 24 ern. tececvecsessnccane? 3.6 3) 11.6 10.4 4.1 Sav 25.1 5.2 33.9 
EROS ee eet cease ae 1.9 4 9.4 17.0 55 6.5 19.4 5.2 34.7 
NOO=499 sn Ae Bikes Wee 6 5.9 26.9 Sf 5.5 WEL 6.7 35.6 
BOO=990 ie wei ogee ete 8 6 3.1 26.8 6.3 3.4 13.9 7.6 37.6 
1,000 or more .............. 8 if 1.6 22.8 10.3 3.5 27.2 9.6 24.1 
Fewer than 500............ S23 4 10.1 14.9 48 eye! 18.4 5.9 36.9 
SOO ORMONG veeexd wees A if 1.8 23.4 9.8 3.4 Bb:3 9.3 26.0 

— | 
Note: Based on the Noemp, INDUSTRY, and CLwkK = 1 cps variables. 


ployees and those with 10 to 24 employees. Small firms’ 
slightly higher shares of employees working part time, em- 
ployees with a high school diploma or less education, and 
employees 65 years or older show that small firms are able to 
fill some gaps in the opportunities available for these groups. 
In addition, small firms’ number and share of employees on 
financial or public assistance, along with their higher number 
and share of employees with lower education levels, suggest 
that small businesses may play a major role in aiding those 
making the transition from welfare to work. Finally, differ- 
ences in the small- and large-firm workforces may make them- 
selves felt in areas such as compensation, pension benefits, 
and health benefits. Ol 
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4 Joseph Schumpeter’s Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (1962) 


coined the phrase “‘creative destruction” to characterize the evolution of the 
economy through technological change leading to the opening, growing, shrink- 
ing, and closing of firms. See also The New American Evolution (U.S. Small 
Business Administration, Office of Advocacy, June 1998); The State of Small 
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Business: A Report of the President, 1998 (U.S. Small Business Administra- 
tion, Office of Advocacy, forthcoming; on the Internet at http:/www.sba.gov/ 
advo/stats/); W. A. Brock and D. S. Evans, The Economics of Small Firms 
(New York: Holmes and Meier, 1986); and G. S. Becker, “Make the World 
Safe for ‘Creative Destruction,’” Business Week, Feb. 23, 1998. 


2 See Small Business Growth by Major Industry, 1988-1995 and Rural 
and Urban Areas by Firm Size, 1990-1995 (U.S. Small Business Admin- 
istration, Office of Advocacy, 1998); on the Internet at http://www.sba.gov/ 
advo/stats/. 


3 William J. Wiatrowski, “Small businesses and their employees,” Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1994, pp. 29-35. 


4 Aneffort was made, though, to determine whether industry effects were 
the only, or even the main, factor behind the differences in small- and large- 
firm workforces. To investigate this issue, the race, origin, and part-time 
status shares by firm size were developed for two of the largest and, argu- 
ably, most dissimilar industries: manufacturing and services. Both of these 
isolated industries showed the same trends that the overall tabulations for the 
private sector indicated. 


> A firm is an aggregation of all establishments owned by a parent com- 
pany. The Office of Size Standards within the U.S. Small Business Adminis- 
tration is the Agency that has established the size of small businesses, in 
general, at fewer than 500 employees. (The exact definition is on the Internet 
at http://www.sba.gov/size/Main-What-R-SBSS.html.) 


° Most of the results that follow are listed as percentages. However, esti- 
mates can be calculated using employee figures from table 1 and percentages 
offered by the other tables. 


7 As the variable HRCHECK. 
® On the Internet at http://ferret.bls.census.gov/cgi-bin/ferret. 


° For an analysis of the characteristics of these workers over time (1992— 
96), see Characteristics of Small Business Employees and Owners, 1997 
(U.S. Small Business Administration, Office of Advocacy, 1998); on the 
Internet at http://www.sba.gov/advo/stats/. 


'0 “Employer” refers to the employer the respondent was with the longest 
during the year. 
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| Figures for the categories of “fewer than 500 employees” and “500 or 
more employees” are presented in this article. Respondents to the cps are 
likely to accurately choose the correct category between these two choices, 
and the other size classes can be used to evaluate trends. 


12 susB is a firm-size data source created by the Bureau of the Census 
from County Business Patterns (an establishment data source) with funding 
from the Office of Advocacy. susp data, available from 1988 to 1997, are 
obtained by aggregating establishments owned by parent companies and 
contain information on the number of firms, number of establishments, em- 
ployment, annual payroll, and estimated receipts by the size of the firm, by 
industry and location. (susp data are on the Internet at http://www.sba.gov/ 
advo/stats/int_data.html.) In addition, a longitudinal database, called Busi- 
ness Information Tracking Series, or Bits, has been created for researchers 
from susB data. 


'3 See Thomas Amirault, “Characteristics of multiple jobholders, 1995,” 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1997, pp. 9-15, which lists the multiple- 
jobholder rate (including public-sector jobholders) at 6.3 percent for 1995. 


‘4 The estimate of women working in small firms had a 95-percent confi- 
dence interval of +0.6 percent, and that for large firms also had an interval of 
+0.6 percent, showing a slight statistical difference in the estimates. 


‘5 Harry J. Holzer, “Why Do Small Establishments Hire Fewer Blacks 
than Large Ones?” discussion paper 1119-97, Institute for Research on Pov- 
erty, January 1977. 


‘6 Includes Asian, Pacific Islander, American Indian, and Aleut Eskimo. 


‘7 Note that the education levels listed in table 4 are those reached by 
private-sector workers at a point in time. During their lives, many workers 
(particularly younger ones) will reach higher education levels. 


'8 Part-time status was based on an employee’s working | to 34 hours per 
week (from the HRCHECK variable in the cps) and represents the employee’s 
current job, not the job of longest duration. 


'° Characteristics of Small Business Employees and Owners. 


0 Comparisons are made using 1996 susp data; however, the industry 
shares change little from year to year. 
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Economic and social conditions 
of children and the elderly 


Both the elderly and children have experienced improvements 


in their health status, but do not share the same enhancements 


in economic well-being; data for the elderly are compared 


with data from a recent report on indicators of child well-being 


ver the past four decades, the propor- 

tion of children in the U.S. population 

has fallen from 36 percent (in 1960) to 
26 percent (in 1998), and is expected to drop to 
approximately 24 percent in 2020. (See chart 1.) 
Over the same period, in contrast, the share of 
elderly persons has risen from about 9 percent of 
the population to 13 percent, and is projected to 
increase to 16 percent by 2020. The 1998 United 
Nations World Population report shows that these 
changes in composition are occurring throughout 
the world.' 

As these populations of children and the eld- 
erly have changed, so have their economic and 
social circumstances. Based on many socioeco- 
nomic measures, the elderly today are as well off 
as, and perhaps better off than, the nonelderly. It 
is important to note that socioeconomic measures 
forthe elderly are better than those for children. 
The data also show that children are an increas- 
ing fraction of the poor, despite the reduction in 
family size. A 1984 study first noted this trend. 
Since that time, several authors have revisited 
this issue and found that the elderly are better off 
economically than are children (as measured by, 
for example, relative family incomes) and also are 
better off in noneconomic ways as well, such as 
improved health insurance coverage.? 

This article expands on previous studies, and 
provides a wider range of socioeconomic indica- 
tors to compare the status of the elderly and chil- 
dren. It uses a report, America’s Children: Key 
National Indicators of Well-being, 1999, which 
presents 23 indicators of “child well-being and 


six population and family background mea- 
sures.* The report examines the trends during 
the past two decades. These indicators are moni- 
tored through official Federal statistics covering 
children’s economic security, health, behavior, 
social environment, and education. They were 
chosen because they are easy to understand, 
objectively based on reliable data, and measured 
regularly. Also, they represent large segments of 
the population from infancy to age 18 and a bal- 
anced mix of the “well-being” domain. For the 
elderly, this article uses studies similar to those 
used to compile the data for America’s Children 
to develop socioeconomic indicators by which 
to compare with the data for children. (See notes 
to table 1.) 

Many of the socioeconomic indicators are im- 
portant for monitoring the quality of life for both 
children and the elderly.* This article compares 
many of these indicators for children from infancy 
to 18 years of age with those of the elderly age 65 
and older. Table 1 shows the comparable indica- 
tors for both children and the elderly for selected 
years between 1980 and 1998. One can observe 
the socioeconomic conditions of the two groups 
for a particular year, and can compare the changes 
that have occurred since 1980. 


Population family characteristics 


The report on America’s Children highlights the 
changes in demographics in the population 
among children. For instance, as the proportion 
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Chart 1. 
1999-2020 


Percent 


Children and the elderly as a percentage of the U.S. population, 1950-98 and projected 
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of children in the population has decreased over the years, 
the proportion of elderly has increased. (See chart 1.) Also, 
today’s children are living in environments with greater racial 
and ethnic diversity than did previous generations.° Another 
major change for children is in their family structure, with a 
much lower percentage of children living with both parents in 
1987, compared with those who did in 1980. 

In comparison, the family structure of the elderly has re- 
mained the same, with a stable percentage of elderly living 
with their spouse. This figure differs for men and women, 
however. Elderly women are much more likely than elderly 
men to live alone, because the life expectancy for women ex- 
ceeds that for men by about 5 years at age 65 and because 
older men tend to marry younger women. The data also show 
an increasing share of children living in a household main- 
tained by their grandparents.’ 


Economic security 


The indicators of economic security highlight the main dis- 
parities between children and the elderly. The poverty rate 
among the elderly has fallen rapidly, while the poverty rate of 
children has risen significantly. (See chart 2, page 24.) The 
poverty rate for the elderly is now below the poverty rate for 
nonelderly adults. Although the poverty rate among children 
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as a whole has modestly declined in recent years, there is a great 
and growing distributional disparity among children. While some 
children are doing well, there is a large fraction of children whose 
economic, health, and social status has declined.’ 
Furthermore, children are more than three times as likely as 
the elderly to live in families with income below SO percent of 
the poverty line and these children are at much greater risk of 
experiencing adverse outcomes (such as lower standardized 
test scores).? Similar proportions of children and the elderly 
live in families with income that is more than 400 percent of the 
poverty line.'° This suggests that there is greater income dis- 
parity among families with children than among the elderly 
and that this disparity is increasing for families with children. 
However, economic disparity between families with children 
and the elderly depends on the poverty measure used in the 
analysis. While the official poverty measure in 1997 indicates 
that children are more than 80 percent more likely to be poor, an 
experimental measure for 1997, using a method similar to one 
proposed by the National Academy of Sciences, shows that 
children are less than 15 percent more likely to be classified 
as poor.'' In addition, the poverty rate for the elderly has 
fallen from 12.2 percent in 1990 to 10.5 percent in 1997, while 
the experimental rate for the elderly has remained fairly con- 
stant. Alternatively, the official child poverty rate has fallen 
less than 1 percentage point since 1990, while the experimen- — 


icles §=©Socioeconomic indicators for children and the elderly, selected years between 1980 and 1998 


Early period | Current period 
Description of indicator or characteristic T 
Year Value Year Value 
Population 
In millions 
SUNT ORE esc ey ree Ce Pe 1980 63.7 1998 69.9 
VMOU yo pereerec ccc rece eea c acer goss eaycSo oes Sect evade Satu Gas baneceddscesteeesccuMeneueitisee, 1980 257) 1998 34.4 
In percent 
(Si TITO CSTR eae ee cer CE cer oe ec Or cr ae 1980 28.0 1998 26.0 
Elderly’ 1980 11.0 1998 13.0 
Racial and ethnic origin (in percent) 
Children: 
White, non-Hispanic’ .... 1980 74.0 1998 65.0 
Black, non-Hispanic’ .... Pe 1980 15.0 1998 15.0 
THISPAMIC Weeerestct eeceseese cacetteeeceasece nee aetiae Oe RL SS co dbenad teemer cocscuauns 1980 9.0 1998 15.0 
Elderly: 
White, non-Hispanic? 1980 88.0 1998 84.0 
Black, non-Hispanic? soe 1980 8.0 1998 8.0 
BSD AMCoie ence cee sce eae eee ts sac ova Sp aec en caceestte othasaaeeracsascesqesunstoonstoere eencsosseg 1980 3.0 1998 5.0 
Family structure (in percent) 
CS MIUGKSDILVING WIEN TWO | PAnGUtS ea cc.cescneceeesousecceese-ntere ss enesascacevoacesectceanessesevessescone 1980 77.0 1998 68.0 
Children living with one parent! .................eeeees oe: 1980 20.0 1998 27.0 
Ghildreniliving withiQranGpareMmtS. i aresccecccucses= kec-scceac.cencacscccestcucesovacecceceuctceestasests 1980 3.6 1998 5.6 
EIGOMY/IVING' WI SPOUSE Sc cecteccctcccccaseacesesecsusccsusssoteccuccecuxennucesedccsecuceresst cttsteuave 1980 53.6 1998 54.2 
ee - - 1998 72.6 
- - 1998 40.7 
1980 32.3 1998 31.9 
- - 1998 18.3 
= - 1998 41.7 
Poverty and family income (in percent) 
Official poverty measure: 
Related children in poverty’ 1980 17.9 1997 19.3 
EIGSTAVEIIN DOVOIRY fencer ce ccn ats naen cc soc ate cece edaceus a ccnsetestesnds succeucdzendeunsuacne : 1980 ULE vA 1997 10.5 
Experimental poverty measure: 
GHIRAR ONT DOVEN TY? ccs tesrcten cae neac-sconete cco sceccsee tore cccreccedcvusecsausvesccusxenctcesscosssssccs 1990 23.0 1997 20.8 
-IGOMVRIMIPOVERY > seccessecee ct sears con cccaczescsess tesa tuvecesern.ceecarensvsatoentesrrescaceese=s 1990 18.1 1997 18.4 
Income distribution: 
Children in families with incomes below 50 
POLCOMMON POVSMY Uterrercctcssexecesceresctvecccncessressstveceascocessvascvovsenusaevassanstcnasceccevecss 1980 6.6 1997 8.5 
Elderly with incomes below 50 percent of poverty* ............:.:scscseseeceeseeseeeeeeees 1980 2.1 1997 22 
Children in families with incomes between 100 percent and 200 percent 
EDOW ONLY Uren nrreceeset ca tacen een cccken reevers cucovtcteras cacnuresecceaccsteruccucccerceesceesestersoncvotsn 1980 24.0 1997 21.4 
Elderly with incomes between 100 percent and 200 percent of poverty’ ......... 1980 33.5 1997 28.1 
Children in families with incomes over 400 percent of poverty! .............::::2:+ 1980 16.8 1997 25.0 
Elderly with incomes over 400 percent Of Poverty’ ............:::scececeeseseeseeeeeeeeeees 1980 18.4 1997 26.0 
Employment (in percent) 
Children living with parents with at least one parent employed 
RUIlRetIIRNC Al VGA plese cee se ences see acer eee esac easton necnaceccesctenita cases: tacwneesacent 1980 70.0 1997 77.0 
Children living with parents with both parents or only parent employed 
RUIN etiry ne alll sy xed pease cs ecce ee cece reese swe ec cere ccesvent cr cccseveuees ckurzacecosiveccnsnaceens 1980 20.0 1997 35.0 
PEIIC TAY CITI OV OC arrears trent cece neces -ceccactensan-ceatert-Caus acreensans cesewzsctvasrteatcvaevernerernesore 1980 12.2 1998 11.6 
Housing (in percent) 
Households with children reporting:' 
MTieCROMCI TALS OUISIIAG) crete sree enc ececee ence stntseccncsucecvesacerracaceevenesecercence-rertaevartenerctstesers 1983 8.0 1997 7.4 
ROG OUSIAG fe acer rss acatne acscren ene cc cenarecucee fected caus fucks tnteneaeteenantsaaedecocscecvnnasess 1983 8.0 1995 7.0 
Households headed by elderly person reporting:’ 
Inadequate housing 1987 6.5 1997 5.8 
CFOS OCI OUISHIN Of ftr-tee sore tenn coe nace case sconcsecescexatenesessactacs 1987 s 1995 3 
Food security (in percent) 
Children in households experiencing food insecurity with moderate 
OF SEVEFOMUNGEN 5-0: ..0. cera caencrececvacescnosscneccecesracd-tacatunsacsaroventaccaseesceacsaesnsesnesses - - 1997 4.2 
Children ages 2 to 5 with good diet quality’ ................... - = 1996 24.0 
Children ages 6 to 12 with good diet quality’ ............. = = 1996 12.0 
Children ages 12 to 18 with good diet quality’ - - 1996 6.0 
Households with elderly persons and (no children) experiencing food 
insecurity with moderate or Severe NUNGER ..............ceeseeececeeeenseetseeteneetenenees se - 1997 1.4 
Elderly with good diet quallity® ..............scssssssssssneenesssesssessseseseeeeneesetesesesseneneees - - 1994-96 21.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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else Continued—Socioeconomic Indicators for children and the elderly, selected years between 1980 and 1997 


Early period Current period 
Description of Indicators or characteristic 
Year Value 
Access to health care (in percent) 
Children covered by: 
Private neath iiSUraAnCe! reste. cc-t- trac. -setentwar susoresseunseestWagond-coesandcersawaseamsesass cee 1987 87.0 
Public: N@althiinSUranCel acc. -srcessccccscevesysayeetercevacceearcerevercunmaacenvenenestucereperaeseeaee> 1987 19.0 
Elderly covered by: 
Pavate health: insurance! ois. cis cccyeccsheecscseucssavveccence ren-stecrassneovesmuceneveecneneneecvece 1987 99.0 
PUDIIG M@altINSULANCO: oitisccceccacecectvosuececenssconccsacsuavyesenvatareonsa svonkese Oakes weetesate 1987 96.0 
Health status and activity limitation (in percent) 
Children in very good or excellent health! ......... sc eseseescescesseesceseeseeseseseneeeeeseneees 1984 78.0 
(ChrilGlreaia tI DOV YL taesucs ce ttece ses eee cetec cca cara tc adem eeaene ence cones vondscervncememetert eee zee 1984 62.0 
Elderly in very good or excellent health" 1984 36.3 
EIGGHY itil POV ONY) ose... cecentetaccnsaccnccensasecncsrausenbarvasescovevedsesasunabasasesUetrFecasty= Kar 1984 29.6 
Children ages 5 to 17 with any limitation in activity resulting from 
CIWOMIE CONCILOMS 5 sceareeeecec<caesse av sucecrtecaeccwesvenctcxdasuntutunbesneauscuteeeetvesccsaseees 1984 6.1 
Children in poverty .........:.:sccseeseereees 1984 8.7 
Elderly with activity limitation" 1984 39.0 
EIGQMYsIM! DOVGITY eoccer<cccescrecencescoucveneecoececscospar ctusteetatcswrcs cncvaccnceanavsuneenrmensesnassaee = — 
Mortal 
Deaths before the first birthday per 1,000 live births? ..............:sssssescsseseeseeeeeee 1980 12.6 
Deaths per 100,000: 
GHG AGES LOA ore epee cane en sect tonc cence cue cdetauene srahersttescuwewuauscascseteaeaatavdsnases 1980 63.9 
Children ages'5 to 14? ...............essceene 1980 30.6 
Adolescents ages 15 to 19' 1980 97.9 
Number of deaths per 100,000: 
Eldorly AGGS!G5 100) 75)? <.,220. decsetexccesezescastcontusvqsave vvarvcnseentveusnanoncteeibaaiienasesaseh 1980 2,995 
Elderly ages 75:10:85)": fics. cecscssccasssse2 1980 6,693 
Elderly ages 85 and older’? 1980 15,980 
Deaths per 100,000 by firearm: 
AGOIGSCONtS: AGES 15 10) FQ ova. 5ccssseecceavucenean sons tudbcavdavevascuacssatanvecacet@ierevacacecean 1980 14.7 
Elder yiaGes 65: and Old G2 ie cx.swisnos cron csewessancasasatee aiarncbanraaanenanuss hiner eatin we meas 1980 13.5 
Deaths per 100,000 by motor vehicle: 
POOIESCONTS: AGES 15:10:99) iircs ccnssescevensecennanneustsnatnssnacvertaataicaanarcedsadenaaetaretoars 1980 42.3 
EIGGHY AgeS:65 ANd Od OI2 er vnc. coxcosexestrcesnepssavtiy tnacvvesoncovsscnrnanasva xeaietunevaua cated 1980 22.5 
Life expectancy (in years): 
Years rermalning at Dit es oes yencaty abu sacueve chensnsewenats catsudaversaveonisdveneasameemeversuebeds 1980 73.7 
Years remalnving Gt aGo: GGA iss. feasec se snaverssaenanuneceds sansue deo cantsem Oeammeeenneuand eee 1980 16.4 
Behavior and social environment 
Cigarette smoking: 
12th grade students who reported smoking 
Ally IMI | PrOVIGUSIGO CAVE! A aayacyesketsresctrsnatacsnsotacsertacsctuaneocrecteanteoattinens 1980 21.3 
Elderly who smoke on some days:"' 
IVS Daeacase reese den satst atatnacas astern heh auanasuvrea raced gdkatageviecerd avon IER Goerae Ree 1979 20.9 
NVR NGE es pec aracsese costdvtsmnaayast ans/braviinssaaonelordanes tae ph rte ssnehouetaaie crag Conone a meneenemeit 1979 13.2 
Victims of violent crime: 
PEs OOO YOUN ages 12 16.07 ies sesnstzsrsnsveatuersayaleanonei pavsonvaentreverencinnt ts 1980 37.6 
Per 1,000 elderly (including simple assaults)" ............ccccessssesseeceseseseeseseeceneaees 1980 fe 
Educational achievements 
Average reading scale scores, students age 13) ..........ccccssscessssesssseceseecesceceacece 1982 4259 
Average mathematics scale scores, students age 13! ..........cccsesssesseseeeceeseacenee 1982 4269 
Literacy (in percent): 
Youth ages 16 to 18 with limited prose literacy’® .........cccecescseesesceescecseeeesesees - = 
Youth ages 16 to 18 with limited quantitative literacy'® - ae 
Elderly with limited prose literacy"... ececesesseecseseseeeeeeee ~ - 
Elderly with limited quantitative literacy’ .............ccccccscesescescsseecsceceseecescsceeceees - - 
High school completion rates (in percent): 
YOUNG AGUHS; AQOS: TENG 24e tz cyeree peters ceive so Tetucyas deve. aeeeeaen ee ttrey ce 1980 84.0 
EEUMOSIY "9: cotpeecctote susie uvssath cov tcnciseucteyacduns siRiesi meen ie odaeoxoi€sdaunsenceeriectec snare tmnee 1980 40.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Footnotes—Socioeconomic Indicators for children and the elderly, selected years between 1980 and 1997 


" America's Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being (Federal Inter- 
agency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, 1999). 


? Current Population Reports, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


* Current Population Reports, Marital Status and Living Arrangements , U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 


* Current Population Reports, Series P-60 and unpublished tables, U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


° Experimental Poverty Measures, P60-205, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
table B8e. 


° Employment and Earnings, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


” American Housing Survey, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 


8 Measuring food security in the United States, 1995-1998 (Advanced Re- 
port), U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


° Unpublished tables, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


10 Table H1-2, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

" Current estimates from the National Health Interview Survey, 1984 and 
1996 unpublished tables, U.S. National Center for Health Statistics. 

‘2 Deaths: Final Data for 1997, U.S. National Center for Health Statistics. 
'S National Crime Victimization Reports, U.S. Department of Justice. 


‘4 The reading and mathematics proficiency scales have a range from 0 to 
500. For reading, the scale score at level 250 implies that the individual is 
able to interrelate ideas and make generalizations. For math, the score at 
level 250 implies that the individual can perform numerical operations and 
beginning problem solving. 


8 Digest of Education Statistics, 1997, National Center for Education Statis- 
tics. 


‘© Current Population Reports, Educational Attainment in the U.S., U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


tal rate has fallen by more than 2 percentage points. (See chart 
3, page 24.)!* 

As with most age groups in the total population, there has 
been a recent improvement in the economic well-being of chil- 
dren. Since 1993, the poverty rate for children has fallen and 
more children are living with an employed parent. Moreover, the 
percentage of children living with both parents working full- 
time all year has almost doubled since 1980, increasing from 20 
percent to 37 percent. Alternatively, the percentage of all eld- 
erly employed has stayed relatively constant since 1980. 

The economic security of children and the elderly also affects 
the incidence of hunger and the likelihood that these groups 
have a sufficiently good diet. Children are more likely to experi- 
ence hunger than the elderly, with 4.2 percent living in house- 
holds with moderate to severe hunger in 1997, compared with 
1.4 percent of households with an elderly person (and no chil- 
dren). In 1996, most children and adolescents had a diet that was 
poor or needed improvement, as indicated by their Healthy Eat- 
ing Index.’ Table 1 shows that as children get older, their diet 
quality declines. In 1996, among children ages 2 to 5, 24 percent 
had a good diet. For those ages 13 to 18, 6 percent had a good 
diet. The elderly tend to have a diet quality that is similar to that 
for young children. In the 1994-96 period, 21 percent of the 
elderly had a good diet. 

In addition to insufficient food quality, inadequate or crowded 
housing can pose serious problems to a person’s physical, psy- 
chological, or material well-being. Table | also shows that 
children are much more likely to live in inadequate or crowded 
housing. In 1995, 7 percent of households with children reported 
living in crowded housing, while the share for the elderly is less 
than 0.5 percent. 


Health status 


Another important social indicator of well-being is health sta- 
tus. Consequently, a person’s access to health care can sug- 


gest that they have a reasonable assurance of obtaining the 
medical and dental attention needed to maintain their physi- 
cal well-being. The report on America’s Children shows that 
the proportion of children covered by health insurance has 
remained constant since 1987; however, during the same pe- 
riod, the proportion of children covered by private health in- 
surance has decreased and the percentage of children cov- 
ered by public health insurance has increased. Almost all of 
the elderly have public health insurance and this has remained 
stable since 1980. 

Both children and the elderly have experienced slight im- 
provements in their reported health status since 1980. (See 
table 1.) The percentage of elderly who say that they are in 
very good or excellent health has increased from 36 percent 
in 1984 to 38 percent in 1996 and the percentage of children 
whose parents report that their children are in very good or 
excellent health has increased from 78 percent in 1984 to 81 
percent in 1996. 

While the health status of children has increased, the per- 
centage of children who have limitations in activity (such as 
difficulty playing or attending school, due to chronic condi- 
tions) has increased over the 1984~—96 period. The elderly, 
however, have experienced a decrease in the rate at which 
they suffer limitations in activity. Poor children and poor eld- 
erly persons are much more likely than their nonpoor coun- 
terparts to have worse health status and experience activity 
limitation. 

One of the major improvements in the health status of chil- 
dren and the elderly is indicated by the decrease in mortality 
rates. There has been a dramatic decrease in mortality rates 
for all age groups. As a result, life expectancy at birth has 
increased 2.1 years, and life expectancy at age 65 has in- 
creased | year. 

An area in which children have experienced a reduction in 
well-being is in the firearm mortality rates for adolescents. 
Almost 30 percent of all deaths for adolescents ages 15 to 19 
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[Chart 2.| Official poverty rates for children, adults (ages 18 to 64), and the elderly, 1960-97 
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| Source: Poverty in the United States 1997, Series P-60 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1998). 


Chart 3. Official and experimental poverty rates for children, adults (ages 18 to 64), and the elderly, 
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es K. Short and others, Experimental Poverty Measures: 1990-1997 ( U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1999), table 
e. 
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are caused by firearm injuries and this rate has almost doubled 
since 1980, while the rate for the elderly is a small percentage 
of total deaths and has increased modestly. 


Behavior and social environment 


A third area that is useful in assessing the well-being of chil- 
dren and the elderly is their exposure to high-risk behavior. 
Although the report on America’s Children presents data on 
youth’s drug and alcohol use, we compare the prevalence of 
cigarette smoking. Twelfth graders are much more likely to 
smoke than the elderly, and the proportion of youth who 
smoke has increased, especially over the last 5 years, while 
the share among the elderly has fallen.!* 

It also appears that children are much more likely to be 
victims of violent crimes than are the elderly; however, the 
rate of children victimized by violent crime has fallen slightly 
since 1980. 


Education 


A higher level of education can reflect a higher level of well- 
being, in terms of increased economic opportunity and the 
ability to adjust to changing economic situations. Table 1 
shows that today’s young adults are much more educated 
than today’s elderly. The high school completion rate for 
young adults (ages 18 to 24) is 86 percent, compared with 67 
percent for the elderly. This completion rate for young adults 


Notes 


has remained fairly constant since 1980, while the rate for the 
elderly and all other age groups has increased dramatically. 
While this measure of high school completion suggests an 
improved picture of the education of the elderly, they are still 
less likely to have a high school education and much more 
likely to have limited literacy. About three-fourths of the eld- 
erly have limited prose and quantitative literacy. 


BOTH THE ELDERLY AND CHILDREN are experiencing improve- 
ments in health status, but do not share the same increases in 
economic well-being. In addition, recent indicators suggest that 
children are experiencing more behavioral and social environ- 
ment problems. These data, however, do not show the distribu- 
tion of well-being within the populations of children and the 
elderly and, hence, do not show the disparity among each group- 
ing. While this disparity is difficult to measure, one method is to 
determine if these social indicators vary for different demo- 
graphic groups. For example, the report shows that poor chil- 
dren are more likely than nonpoor children to have lower health 
status, to have activity limitations, and to experience hunger. 
Similarly, the elderly who are poor are more likely than nonpoor 
elderly to experience these same negative outcomes.'° 

In some respects, it appears that the elderly are better off than 
children, however, if this continues, today’s children could face 
a brighter future as older Americans. In most cases, the socio- 
economic indicators also could suggest that the well-being of 
our most vulnerable populations, children and the elderly, are at 
a great risk of experiencing detrimental outcomes. O 


' 1998 State of the World Population: THE NEW GENERATIONS (New 
York, Ny, United Nations Population Fund, United Nations, 1998). 


2 §. Preston, “Children and the Elderly: Divergent Paths for 
America’s Dependents,” Demography, 1984, vol. 21, no. 4, pp. 435- 
ails 


3 See, for example, America’s Children: Key National Indicators of 
Well-being (Washington, Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Fam- 
ily Statistics,1999); J. Palmer, T. Smeeding, and B. B. Torrey, The 
Vulnerable (Washington, The Urban Institute Press, 1988); and A Pro- 
file of Older Americans: 1997 (Washington, U.S. Administration on 
Aging, 1998). 

4 America’s Children: Key National Indicators, 1999. 


5 C. Jencks and B. Torrey “Beyond Income and Poverty: Trends in 
Social Welfare among Children and the Elderly Since 1960,” in, J. 
Palmer, T. Smeeding, and B.B. Torrey, eds., The Vulnerable (Washing- 
ton, The Urban Institute Press, 1988), pp. 229-65; and Profile of 
Older Americans, Administration on Aging. 

6 America’s Children: Key National Indicators, 1999; and A Profile 
of Older Americans. 

7 L. Casper, and K. Bryson, “Co-resident Grandparents and their 
Grandchildren: Grandparent Maintained Families,’ Working Paper no. 
26 (Population Division, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1998). 

® America’s Children: Key National Indicators, 1999. 

9 G. Duncan, J. Yeung, J. Brooks-Gunn, and J.R. Smith, “How much 
does child poverty affect the life chances of children?” American So- 


ciological Review, 1998 June, pp. 406-23. 


‘0 L. Rainwater and T. Smeeding “Doing Poorly: The Real Income 
of American Children in a Comparative Perspective,” Luxembourg 
Income Study Working Paper (Syracuse, Ny, 1995). Rainwater and 
Smeeding show that the well-being of these children compares favor- 
ably to the well-being of similar children in other countries. 


See Connie F. Citro and Robert T. Michael, Measuring Poverty: A 
New Approach (Washington, National Academy Press, 1995); and K. 
Short, T. Garner, D. Johnson, and P. Doyle, Experimental Poverty 
Measures: 1990-1997 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1999). 


2 Short, and others, Experimental Poverty Measures, 1999. The 
experimental poverty measure used in this article uses income net of 
taxes and transfers and subtracts work-related and healthcare expendi- 
tures. This measure is labeled DES-DCM2 and appears in table B8e in 
Short and others. 


3 The Healthy Eating Index is a summary measure of diet quality 
consisting of 10 components, each representing different aspects of a 
healthy diet. A score above 80 implies a good diet. See S. A. Bowman, 
M. Lino, S. A. Gerrior, and P. P. Basiotis, The Healthy Eating Index: 
1994-96 (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Center for Nutrition and 
Policy Promotion, 1998). 


'4 All adult age groups have shown a decrease in smoking activity. 
'S Health United States, 1998 (Hyattsville, Maryland, National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1998). 
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Free speech 


One of the strongest principles emanat- 
ing from the U.S. Constitution, contained 
in the first amendment, is that citizens 
have the right to freedom of speech. In 
the past, the Supreme Court has held that, 
generally, government cannot regulate 
speech solely on the basis of its content, 
but that certain kinds of speech, such as 
obscenity and “fighting words,” can be 
regulated. Those kinds of words are of 
such slight social value that the freedom 
to utter them is outweighed by the so- 
cial interest in morality and order.’ In 
the employment context, courts often deal 
with the question of whether a government 
employer committed improper actions in 
response to an employee’s exercise of the 
first amendment right to free speech. When 
speaking completely outside the employ- 
ment context, government employees are 
protected by the same standard as private 
citizens. Thus, in general, government em- 
ployers are not permitted to retaliate 
against employees for their exercise of the 
right to speak, but exceptions to the rule 
exist. Three recent court of appeals cases 
dealt with this issue. 

In Bonds v. Milwaukee County,’ the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
held that the county’s decision not to hire 
an individual after he made inflamma- 
tory public comments was justified by 
its interest in government efficiency and 
harmony in the workplace. Michael 
Bonds worked for the city of Milwau- 
kee as a senior fiscal analyst for the 
Community Development Block Grant 
Committee, an elected body of 10 mem- 
bers that makes all decisions regarding 
the distribution of funds from the Fed- 
eral Government for community devel- 
opment. In his position, Bonds evaluated 
policy proposals concerning such dis- 
tribution. In the spring of 1997, Milwau- 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Charles J. Muhl, 
formerly of the Office of Publications, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on infor- 
mation from secondary sources. 
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kee mayor John Norquist recommended 
a new approach to distributing funds 
called the “Neighborhood Strategic Plan- 
ning Process.” According to his proposal, 
Milwaukee would be divided into 17 serv- 
ice areas, each of which would compete 
for portions of the overall funding alloca- 
tion. Bonds evaluated the proposal in his 
position, found it to be seriously flawed, 
and became strongly opposed to its imple- 
mentation. Despite his evaluation, the city 
adopted the plan in July 1997. 

That same month, Bonds applied for 
a job as a research analyst with the Mil- 
waukee County Board of Supervisors. 
Karen Ordinans, chairperson of the 
board, told Bonds during an interview 
that she expected her staff to be provid- 
ers of information, to be objective about 
research and analysis, and not to get into 
the political part of debating issues and 
making policy decisions. Bonds indi- 
cated to her that he understood that, irre- 
spective of his personal opinions on 
policy proposals, he was not to comment 
on them publicly. Bonds was subse- 
quently offered the job and accepted. One 
day after taking the job, Bonds partici- 
pated in a “Community Brainstorming 
Conference” that focused on the pro- 
posed Neighborhood Strategic Planning 
Process. During this event, Bonds was 
openly critical of the program, calling it 
“sinister,” and attacked both the city of 
Milwaukee, to which he remained em- 
ployed at the time, and Mayor Norquist. 
Bonds’ comments were reported the next 
day in the Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, 
a local newspaper, including the follow- 
ing quote: “Anyone who is concerned 
about racial harmony should be at City 
Hall raising hell. . . [t]his is pitting black 
against white when we should be work- 
ing together.” 

When the county board learned of 
Bonds’ actions at the conference, many 
of its members became concerned about 
his future employment with the board. 
Ordinans made her hiring decision based 
on her belief that Bonds would not com- 
ment publicly on any disagreements he 


had with policy proposals; she found his 
actions at the conference to have exhib- 
ited “extremely poor judgment,” given 
that he had made inflammatory state- 
ments on a matter that had already 
sparked political controversy. After veri- 
fying that Bonds could remain at his job 
with the city, Ordinans withdrew the of- 
fer of employment. Bonds filed suit 
against the county, claiming he was re- 
taliated against for exercising his first 
amendment right to free speech. 

The standard for courts to evaluate 
free-speech rights of government em- 
ployees in the employment context was 
first enunciated by the Supreme Court in 
Pickering v. Board of Education.’ There, 
the Court held that the State has interests 
as an employer in regulating the speech 
of its employees far different than the 
interests it has in regulating private citi- 
zens’ speech. The Supreme Court estab- 
lished a balancing test in Pickering 
whereby courts weigh the government 
employer’s interest in efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness against the public employee’s 
right to free speech. Later, the Court 
added an exception to this test,* under 
which government employees can be pre- 
vented from publicly criticizing their 
employer on a matter of public concern 
if they work in a “policymaking” posi- 
tion. If such criticism occurs, the em- 
ployee can be subjected to an adverse 
employment action. 

The county argued on appeal that its 
decision to rescind the employment of- 
fer was a protected employment action 
under the policymaking employee excep- 
tion to the Pickering balancing test. The 
seventh circuit found that the exception 
did not apply in this context, because the 
adverse employment action was taken by 
an employer other than the one that had 
been criticized. Bonds criticized his cur- 
rent employer, the city of Milwaukee, and 
suffered an adverse employment action 
from his potential future employer, the 
county of Milwaukee. The appellate 
court held that the exception applies only 


if the employer retaliating against an 


employee is the one that had been criti- 
cized to begin with. Thus, the court 
found, the policymaking employee ex- 
ception could not be used by the county 
as a defense for withdrawing its employ- 
ment offer to Bonds. 

However, the court went on to con- 
duct the Pickering balancing test and 
found that the county’s interest in gov- 
ernment efficiency and workplace har- 
mony did permit it to rescind the employ- 
ment offer to Bonds. Under the first 
prong of the Pickering test, the court con- 
sidered the “content, form, and context” 
of Bonds’ statement to determine 
whether his speech regarded a matter of 
public concern. The court noted that the 
Neighborhood Strategic Planning Proc- 
ess had generated strong public interest 
and that Bonds’ statements were relevant 
to the public at large and not just him- 
self. Thus, the speech did regard a mat- 
ter of public concern. 

Next, the court evaluated whether 
Bonds’ first amendment interests out- 
weighed the county’s interests in govern- 
ment efficiency and workplace harmony. 
The factors to be considered in weigh- 
ing this issue include (1) whether the 
speech would create problems in main- 
taining discipline or harmony among 
coworkers, (2) whether the employment 
relationship presupposes personal loyalty 
and confidence, (3) whether the speech 
impeded the employee’s ability to per- 
form his responsibilities, (4) the time, 
place, and manner of the speech, (5) the 
context in which the underlying dispute 
arose, (6) whether the matter was one on 
which debate was vital to informed 
decisionmaking, and (7) whether the 
speaker should be regarded as a member 
of the general public. In determining 
whether Bonds’ conduct would create 
workplace dissension, would impede his 
ability to perform his responsibilities, and 
would weaken his ability to inspire loy- 
alty and confidence when conducting his 
duties, the court found that his status as 
a policymaking employee weighed 
heavily against him. The court stated that 
“the special loyalty and confidentiality 
needed from policymaking employees 


like Bonds exacerbates the damage to the 
employment relationship and govern- 
ment effectiveness caused by their insub- 
ordinate, disloyal, or inappropriate 
speech.”° The court found that Bonds’ 
speech rightly troubled the county be- 
cause it undermined his credibility with 
several of the board supervisors for 
whom he would have been working and 
that Ordinans was properly concerned 
about workplace dissension after learn- 
ing of Bonds’ statements about the 
Neighborhood Strategic Planning Proc- 
ess. Thus, the court said, the county’s in- 
terests in government efficiency and 
workplace harmony justified its decision 
to withdraw Bonds’ employment offer, 
outweighing his first amendment rights. 

The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
took up the same issue recently in Wasson 
v. Sonoma County Junior College.® In 
this case, Professor Sylvia Wasson of the 
Sonoma County Junior College District 
was alleged to be the author of six pub- 
licly disseminated writings that criticized 
the College District’s president, Robert 
Agrella, and its vice president, John Rob- 
erts. After the anonymously written let- 
ters were disseminated, the district board 
hired a handwriting specialist to deter- 
mine who, among a number of suspects, 
was the author. The specialist concluded 
that Wasson had written the letters, and 
Agrella and Roberts subsequently sought 
her dismissal. Although Wasson was 
never actually terminated, she brought 
suit against Agrella and Roberts, claim- 
ing that they took improper retaliatory 
employment actions against her in vio- 
lation of her free-speech rights. The ac- 
tions cited were the investigation into 
who wrote the letters and the recommen- 
dation that Wasson be fired because she 
wrote them. The twist in this case was 
that Wasson vehemently denied being the 
author of the letters, presenting the ninth 
circuit with the question of whether a 
claim can be maintained for wrongful re- 
taliation for the exercise of the right to 
free speech when the plaintiff denies 
making the speech in question. The ap- 
pellate court ruled that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the plaintiff is not stating a 


valid claim. 

The court began by stating the gen- 
eral rule that the first amendment pre- 
cludes retaliation by a public employer 
against an employee for speaking when 
the matter is of public concern and the 
employee’s interest in engaging in such 
speech outweighs the State’s interest in 
promoting the efficiency of public serv- 
ices. The court noted that, in most con- 
texts, plaintiffs in wrongful retaliation 
suits admit to making the speech in ques- 
tion. Here, however, Wasson denied writ- 
ing the letters that supposedly spawned 
the retaliatory employment actions, but 
argued that her first amendment rights 
were violated because Agrella and Rob- 
erts believed her to be the author of the 
criticisms directed at them. The ninth 
circuit was unwilling to extend the 
Pickering protection that far, holding that 
a plaintiff must demonstrate that he or 
she has engaged in constitutionally pro- 
tected speech to establish a first amend- 
ment retaliation claim. 

Finally, in Breaux v. City of Garland,’ 
the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit threw out first amendment retalia- 
tion suits brought by two Garland, Texas, 
police officers who claimed that they suf- 
fered adverse employment actions after 
making public allegations of corruption 
in the Garland Police Department. The 
appellate court found that neither em- 
ployee had suffered an action sufficiently 
serious to be deemed a constitutional in- 
jury requiring a remedy. 

Officers Allen Breaux and Joe Am- 
brogio raised allegations that Garland’s 
then city manager, Ron Holifield, and 
then police chief, Terry Hensley, had 
arranged to engage in improper politi- 
cal investigations and were also conduct- 
ing illegal electronic surveillance of the 
department’s officers. After these accu- 
sations were made, Hensley brought In- 
ternal Affairs charges and investigations 
against Breaux and Ambrogio for mak- 
ing false statements about the investiga- 
tions and other alleged violations of gen- 
eral orders of the police department. 
Breaux and Ambrogio were questioned 
on multiple occasions, and Breaux was 
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required to take both a polygraph and a 
psychiatric examination. The Internal 
Affairs investigations concluded that the 
officers had lied in making their allega- 
tions of illegal political investigations, 
and Hensley posted the results of the 
Internal Affairs investigations in the de- 
partment and made them available to 
several local news outlets. 

To conduct its analysis, the fifth cir- 
cuit began with the assumption that the 
jury properly concluded that Breaux and 
Ambrogio made truthful allegations of 
public corruption. The court then moved 
to the question of whether the plaintiffs 
suffered any adverse employment action. 
The court identified such actions as “dis- 
charges, demotions, refusals to hire, re- 
fusals to promote, and reprimands.” The 
court found that the actions the two plain- 
tiffs complained of, including Internal 
Affairs investigations, criticisms, public 
reprimands, psychological and polygraph 
testing, and suspension with pay, did not 
individually or collective constitute ad- 
verse employment actions. The court 
noted that neither plaintiff had been dis- 
charged, been demoted, been denied a 
promotion, suffered a reduction in pay, 
or lost seniority as a result of the exer- 
cise of free speech. Thus, the plaintiff’s 
suit was properly dismissed. 


Age discrimination 


The Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act (ADEA) of 1967 prohibits an employer 
from failing or refusing to hire or from 
discharging any individual because of the 
individual’s age.* The Supreme Court 
recently held that individuals cannot sue 
a State employer under the apga, despite 
Congress’ clear statement to the contrary 
in the Act itself. In general, the 11th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution pro- 
scribes citizens from bringing suit against 
States. Previously, the Supreme Court 
had held that Congress can abrogate 
States’ immunity by including a clear 
statement of its intent to abrogate in any 
legislation.” In Kimel v. Florida Board 
of Regents,'° the Court held that Con- 
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gress exceeded its authority under sec- 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution when it abrogated States’ 
immunity under the ADEA. 

A number of cases were consolidated 
before the Supreme Court in Kimel. J. 
Daniel Kimel, Jr., one of the plaintiffs 
and a member of the faculty of Florida 
State University, alleged that the Florida 
Board of Regents refused to require the 
two State universities to allocate funds 
to provide for increases in salaries that it 
had previously agreed to. The plaintiffs 
claimed a violation of the ADEA because 
the board’s action allegedly had a dis- 
parate impact on the base pay of employ- 
ees with a longer service record, most of 
whom were older. 

In evaluating the ADEA, the Court 
found that Congress included an unmis- 
takably clear statement of its intention 
to subject States to suits under the Act. 
The text of the statute indicates that em- 
ployees may bring actions for backpay 
“against any employer (including a pub- 
lic agency) in any Federal or State court 
of competent jurisdiction.” The Act de- 
fines “public agency” to include “the 
government of a State or political subdi- 
vision thereof” and “any agency of. . .a 
State, or a political subdivision of a 
State.”'' However, Congress’ right to 
abrogate States’ immunity is limited by 
section 5 of the 14th amendment, which 
the Court has interpreted to authorize 
such abrogation only when there is a 
“congruence and proportionality between 
the injury to be prevented or remedied 
and the means adopted to that end.” 

The Court found that the substantive 
requirements imposed on State and lo- 
cal governments by the apgEa are dispro- 
portionate to any unconstitutional con- 
duct that could conceivably be targeted 
by the Act. Because age is not a suspect 
classification under the Equal Protection 
Clause, the Supreme Court analyzes the 
constitutionality of an employer’s age 
discrimination under the rational basis 
standard, meaning that an employer may 
discriminate on the basis of age without 
offending the 14th amendment if the age 
classification in question is rationally 


related to a legitimate State interest. The 
Court found that the ADEA would likely 
prohibit substantially more State employ- 
ment decisions and practices than would 
be held unconstitutional under the ratio- 
nal basis, equal protection standard, be- 
cause of the Act’s broad restriction on 
the use of age as a discriminating factor. 
However, the Court noted that prohibit- 
ing a small amount of conduct that would 
ultimately be held unconstitutional was 
not, in and of itself, sufficient to find that 
Congress exceeded its authority under 
section 5 of the 14th amendment. 

The Court went on to examine the leg- 
islative record behind the apgEa for evi- 
dence that Congress enacted the statute 
because it believed, in part, that State 
and local governments were unconstitu- 
tionally discriminating against their em- 
ployees on the basis of age. The legisla- 
tive history contained no such findings, 
the Court ruled: Congress had not iden- 
tified any pattern of age discrimination 
by State and local governments. Thus, 
the Court found, Congress had no rea- 
son to enact “broad prophylactic legis- 
lation” in this area and thereby abrogate 
State immunity. Accordingly, rather than 
suing under the aDEa, State employees 
who believe they have been discrimi- 
nated against because of their age must 
sue under State age discrimination stat- 
utes, which are in force in nearly every 
USS. State. 

In another recent ADEA case, two 
former employees of the Sundstrand 
Corporation filed suit against the com- 
pany, claiming that they were “riffed,” 
or laid off pursuant to a reduction in force 
(RIF), because of their age. In Thorn v. 
Sundstrand Aerospace Corp.," the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit threw out one employee’s suit for 
lack of evidence and sustained another 
employee’s cause of action when review- 
ing the district court’s previous summary 
judgment rulings. 

In an ADEA case, the plaintiffs may use 
the “McDonnell Douglas formula,” es- 
tablished in an earlier case,'* to shift the 
burden of production on a summary judg- 
ment motion. Essentially, the plaintiff 


must present satisfactory evidence that 
he or she (1) is a member of the class of 
protected ADEA employees (those work- 
ers 40 years or older), (2) is performing 
his or her job satisfactorily, and (3) was 
replaced by a much younger worker fol- 
lowing discharge or layoff. If these cri- 
teria are met, the burden shifts to the de- 
fendant to show that it had noninvidious 
grounds—or a valid business reason un- 
related to age—for the discharge. In the 
case in question, Sundstrand would have 
to show that the employees who were laid 
off were not subjected to the riF because 
of their age. 

Plaintiff Thorn was a department man- 
ager at Sundstrand’s aerospace division 
until September 1992, when his depart- 
ment was merged with another and he 
became a contract administrator. At that 
time, he was 61 years old; his supervi- 
sor, Schneeberger, was nearly 20 years 
his junior. Schneeberger did not get along 
with Thorn. When the riF was announced 
in 1993, Schneeberger reduced Thorn’s 
performance rating from a6 to a5, which 
three other junior workers who were re- 
tained also had. Schneeberger also al- 
tered Thorn’s performance appraisal to 
eliminate all positive statements, even 
though no complaints had been made by 
customers or coworkers about Thorn’s 
work. The company retained two em- 
ployees who had numerous complaints 
against them and who had not shown any 
inclination to do their work properly. 
Schneeberger cited “low productivity” as 
his reason for terminating Thorn. The 
court found that Thorn presented satis- 
factory evidence that he was performing 
up to his employer’s expectations and 
that, although it was contested, he also 
presented sufficient evidence to show 
that he was the most productive worker 
in his department and thus that “low pro- 
ductivity” could not have been the rea- 
son for his being “riffed.” Hence, the 
appellate court reversed the district 
court’s ruling that granted summary judg- 
ment to Sundstrand in its suit against 
Thorn. 

Plaintiff Curran was an engineer en- 
gaged in developing and marketing new 


technologies and spent most of his time 
working on a product called the vortex 
turbine. He was included in the RFF at age 
50. Part of the company’s justification 
for the RIF was that it was to shift its fo- 
cus to current products and abandon the 
pursuit of new technologies. Thus, the 
company argued, it had a valid business 
reason other than age for dismissing 
Curran. Curran’s main piece of evidence 
in support of his claim was a statement 
made by Linton, the Sundstrand em- 
ployee responsible for deciding who was 
to be laid off. In response to a question 
about what criteria he had been told by 
superiors to use, Linton stated that he had 
to decide “which people [we felt had] the 
longest term potential for those whose 
product lines we were eliminating.” The 
court found that his use of “longest term 
potential” was not a synonym for “young- 
est” and that, in fact, an employer can 
consider which employees are likeliest 
to contribute most to the company over 
the long haul in deciding whom to lay 
off. Thus, the appellate court affirmed the 
district court’s ruling that granted sum- 
mary judgment to Sundstrand in its suit 
against Curran. 


Duty to bargain 


The Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit recently held that a successor em- 
ployer has a duty to bargain with an in- 
cumbent union before the employer uni- 
laterally imposes different employment 
terms from those of its predecessor if the 
successor employer hires its initial 
workforce from the employees repre- 
sented by the bargaining unit of the pred- 
ecessor employer. In virB v. Advanced 
Stretchforming Intern, Inc., the appellate 
court enforced a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB) order that terms of 
employment could not be changed un- 
der these circumstances without first bar- 
gaining with the union. 

Advanced Stretchforming Interna- 
tional, Inc. (Ast) manufactures structural 
body components used in the aerospace 
industry at a site in Gardena, California. 


Prior to asi’s creation, an employer 
named Aero Stretch, Inc., conducted 
identical business at the same location. 
Aero filed for bankruptcy in 1992, con- 
tinued to operate for a short period of 
time, and eventually laid off all its em- 
ployees. The last terminations came on 
the day that asi purchased the plant. Aero 
told its terminated employees to report 
to the plant the next day to interview for 
positions with ast. The successor com- 
pany required all applicants to acknow]- 
edge that they understood that asi would 
not be assuming the collective bargain- 
ing agreement between Aero and the 
United Auto Workers (UAW) union. ASI 
hired 8 of the 17 former Aero produc- 
tion and maintenance employees and, for 
the first 6 months or so of its operation, 
had only former Aero employees on its 
payroll. The union sent a letter to asi de- 
manding that the company recognize it 
as the employees’ bargaining represent- 
ative. When asi refused, the union filed 
a complaint with the NLRB claiming that 
the company had engaged in unfair la- 
bor practices by refusing to recognize and 
bargain with the UAW, as it was required 
to do as a successor employer. The Board 
found that ast improperly changed its em- 
ployees’ terms and conditions of employ- 
ment under the “successorship” doctrine. 

The “Burns rule,” first enunciated by 
the Supreme Court in nzre v. Burns Int'l 
Sec. Servs., Inc.,'* permits a new em- 
ployer who acquires a business to set the 
initial terms and conditions of employ- 
ment without being bound by what its 
predecessor had done. However, that 
freedom to set initial terms is tempered 
by the requirement that a new employer 
recognize and bargain with the union rep- 
resenting its predecessor’s employees if 
the new employer is a “successor”—an 
employer that conducts essentially the 
same business as the former employer, 
with a majority of its workforce being 
former employees of the predecessor. 
Thus, a successor employer has an af- 
firmative duty to bargain with the union 
in good faith to reach a new agreement, 
which may or may not have the same or 
similar terms as the agreement that cov- 
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ered the same employees when they 
worked for the predecessor. 

The right to set initial terms of employ- 
ment also is eliminated if the “perfectly 
clear” exception applies. Under this ex- 
ception, the duty to bargain with the 
union arises as soon as the successor 
employer becomes aware that the union 
represents a majority of employees hired 
by the successor. If the successor intends 
to hire its entire initial workforce from 
its predecessor’s staff, who were covered 
by a collective bargaining agreement, 
then it is perfectly clear to the successor 
that the union represents a majority of 
new employees and must be bargained 
with. 

In Burns, the appellate court found 
that asi had clearly intended to hire its 
initial workforce solely from the ranks 
of former Aero employees. ast did not 
interview any non-Aero employees and 
did not hire its first non-Aero employee 
until several months after the takeover. 
Because Asi should have known imme- 
diately that a majority of its workforce 
was represented by a union, its imposi- 
tion of terms of employment without first 
consulting with the union was an unfair 
labor practice, according to the court. 


Briefs 


Smoking on airplanes. The Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit overturned 
a lower court decision and allowed a 
class action suit to proceed by nonsmok- 
ing flight attendants of Northwest Air- 
lines who are suing the company for al- 
lowing smoking on trans-Pacific flights. 
The suit seeks damages for about 4,000 
flight attendants employed at Northwest 
who were allegedly forced to breathe to- 
bacco smoke on long international flights 
for years after the airline had banned 
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smoking on domestic flights. Smoking is 
now prohibited on all Northwest flights. 


Student unions. A regional director of 
the NLRB ruled that New York University 
graduate teaching assistants have the 
right to organize a union, despite the fact 
that they are employed while enrolled as 
students. The school had claimed that the 
teaching assistants did not have such a 
right because their primary function at 
the school was not employment. 


Physician unions. Doctors at a Michi- 
gan health maintenance organization be- 
came the first physicians to join the new 
Physicians for Responsible Negotiation, 
a union of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The union was created to address 
the expanding workload and financial 
pressures that doctors increasingly face 
in the managed-care working environ- 
ment, according to the association. Fed- 
eral antitrust laws prohibit most of the 
country’s 650,000 doctors from joining 
a union, because they are self-employed. 


AIDS atwork. The Connecticut Supreme 
Court threw out a $12.2 million damage 
award to a former intern at the Yale Medi- 
cal School who contracted the Alps virus 
while working on a patient in 1988. The 
court ruled that the trial judge had im- 
properly rejected Yale’s claim of immu- 
nity under workers’ compensation laws. 
A new trial was ordered. 


Sweatshops. Eight major U.S. clothing 
retailers settled a class action lawsuit 
which alleged that the companies main- 
tained sweatshop labor conditions in the 
US. territory of Saipan, a South Pacific 
island. The suit, filed in a Hawaii court, 
is the first attempt to use federal rack- 
eteering laws to hold U.S. companies re- 


sponsible for mistreating workers in for- 
eign-owned factories operating on U.S. 
soil. The retailers who joined the settle- 
ment were Calvin Klein, Jones Apparel 
Group, Liz Claiborne, the May Depart- 
ment Stores, OshKosh B’Gosh, Sears 
Roebuck, Tommy Hilfiger usa, and 
Warnaco. The eight companies joined 
nine others in an overall settlement in 
which the employers agreed to pay more 
than $8 million in damages and independ- 
ently monitor the factories in Saipan 
where the sweatshop conditions exist. 
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Conferring on the new 
economy 


On April 5, participants of a White House 
Conference on the New Economy pon- 
dered the implications of today’s informa- 
tion technology innovations on the 
economy and on society more broadly. 
This précis will focus on the economic is- 
sues addressed in a five-speaker panel and 
a speech by Federal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan. 

There was little debate on the issue of 
whether or not a new economy existed. 
Greenspan noted, “It’s certainly become 
increasingly difficult to deny that some- 
thing profoundly different from the typi- 
cal postwar business cycle has emerged in 
recent years.” Investment executive Abby 
Joseph Cohen identified 1994 or 1995 as 
the inflection point between traditional re- 
structuring and downsizing and the onset 
of an era in which, while restructuring con- 
tinues, there has been substantial job cre- 
ation as well. 

Greenspan cited 1993 as a year in which 
the difference first materialized in the data: 
“In the early 1990s, with little advance no- 
tice, those [technological] innovations be- 
gan to offer sharply higher prospective 
returns on investment than had prevailed 
in previous decades. The first sign of the 
shift was the sharp rise in capital invest- 
ment orders, especially for high-tech 
equipment, in 1993. This was unusual for 
a cyclical expansion because it occurred a 
full two years after the trough of the 1991 
recession.” 

Economics professor James K. 
Galbraith advanced the interesting notion 
that it was the very vigor of the business 
cycle that helped bring about the new 
economy. Galbraith asserted that although 
economists are taught to fear full or even 
high employment as the precursor to run- 
away inflation, in this case, it may have 
worked out differently. He remarked that 
the economist Robert Eisner “taught that 


the real rules weren’t so grim. Eisner did 
believe that growth could raise wages, and 
yet also spur investment and productivity— 
in effect, that full employment in the old 
economy would bring the new economy to 
life.” 

Roger C, Altman, an investment banker, 
agreed that we are moving into a new 
economy defined as an Internet-driven 
economy. Altman did warn, however, that 
the conversion may not be as far along as 
some might suggest: “Electronic commerce 
totaled about $150 billion last year, and 
that’s in the context of a $9 trillion 
economy, so that ratio is still a small one. 
But that e-commerce base is expected to 
grow about 85 percent a year over the next 
four years. It will get to about $2 trillion 
on that basis. And obviously, it will get to 
amuch more significant share of total eco- 
nomic activity in this country. But, in other 
words, we’re still in the early stages of con- 
verting to anew economy.” 

Software executive Kim Polese and eco- 
nomics professor William D. Nordhaus 
brought their diverse perspectives to the 
discussion surrounding this new economy. 
They touched on several points, among 
them: the increasing use of information 
technology by businesses and the wider 
diffusion of certain tools—intrinsic to the 
new economy—throughout the broader 
economic spectrum. Polese, a maven of the 
dot-com world, commented on behavioral 
and attitudinal changes in the business 
world and highlighted four “fundamental 
shifts”: the offering of stock options, an 
open mindset regarding partnering, a sense 
of egalitarianism, and a willingness to take 
risks. She also stated that “the really excit- 
ing changes are happening in bricks-and- 
mortar companies, which are just now be- 
ginning to adopt the new technologies, cre- 
ating these trading exchanges, [and] to 
make logistics and supply chains more ef- 
ficient.” Nordhaus similarly thought that 
the information technology sectors—com- 
puter hardware, software, and communi- 


cations—are just the tip of the iceberg. 
He continued: “The really important part 
is going on under the surface, where it’s 
less visible, in the business areas—old- 
fashioned things like better scheduling, in- 
ventory control, and new-era type activi- 
ties like improved price discovery and on- 
line auctions.” 

Greenspan detailed some more of the 
economic implications of these develop- 
ments: “Before this revolution in infor- 
mation availability, most 20th-century 
business decision making had been ham- 
pered by pervasive uncertainty. Owing to 
the paucity of timely knowledge of cus- 
tomers’ needs, and of the location of in- 
ventories and materials flowing through 
complex production systems, businesses 
required substantial programmed redun- 
dancies to function effectively. Doubling 
up on materials and people was essential 
as back up to the inevitable misjudgments 
of the real time state of play in a com- 
pany. Decisions were made from infor- 
mation that was hours, days, or even 
weeks old.” He thus concluded “informa- 
tion technology raises output per hour in 
the total economy principally by reduc- 
ing hours worked on activities needed to 
guard productive processes against the un- 
known and the unanticipated.” 

These notes are based on transcripts 
dated April 5, 2000, of the White House 
Conference on the New Economy. The 
transcripts are available on the Internet at: 
http://www.pub.whitehouse.gov/uri- 
res/I2R?urn:pdi://oma.eop.gov.us/ 
2000/4/5/14.text.2 and http:/Awww.pub. 
whitehouse.gov/uri-res/I2R?urn:pdi: 
//oma.eop.gov.us/2000/4/6/5.text.1 
(visited April 10, 2000). fl 
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We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Write to: Executive 
Editor, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 
20212, or e-mail MLR@bIls.gov 
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Clothing the new economy 


A Stitch in Time: Lean Retailing and 
the Transformation of Manufactur- 
ing—Lessons from the Apparel and 
Textile Industries. By Fredrick H. 
Abernathy, John T. Dunlop, Janice 
W. Hammond, and David Weil. New 
York, Oxford University Press. 1999, 
368 pp. $35. 


I was going to find someone else to re- 
view this book. But, as I was scanning it 
for something intelligent to say to a re- 
viewer, I got drawn into it. A Stitch in 
Time is disguised as a case study of gar- 
ment making; it actually is quite a bit 
more. It is a microcosm of the changing 
nature of bringing Old Economy goods 
to the retail consumer through tightly 
connected, information rich, New 
Economy “channels.” 

Too many analyses have presented 
models of “Old Economy versus New 
Economy” that seem to inhabit different 
planets. If one’s view falls into one or- 
bit, there is a brave and prosperous New 
Economy, whose digitizable GDP will 
surely surpass even today’s wildest 
speculation, jostling aside an Old 
Economy from which the agriculture, 
mining, and construction sectors will 
virtually disappear and manufacturing 
will continue to shrink. Those in a differ- 
ent orbit see a New Economy whose 
critical products seem to be glitches, 
bugs, IPOs, and a scheme of planned ob- 
solescence that would shame the de- 
signer of the tailfin, arrayed against an 
Old Economy relegated to producing 
such old-fashioned frills as steel, food, 
cars, and flushing toilets. 

A Stitch in Time presents a more nu- 
anced view. Yes, there is increasing value 
in the creation, distribution, and manipu- 
lation of information—but this does not 
occur in a vacuum. What this Information 
Age activity enables is a fundamental, 
much more consumer-oriented, change in 
the way old-fashioned consumer goods 
are produced, distributed, and sold. In this 
study the goods are clothes. 
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Abernathy and his colleagues pro- 
pose first that “The retail, apparel, and 
textile sectors are increasingly linked as 
a channel through information and dis- 
tribution relationships.” [Emphasis 
added.] Second, in the apparel industry, 
“the key to success is no longer solely 
price competition but the ability to in- 
troduce sophisticated information links, 
forecasting capabilities, and manage- 
ment systems. [Emphasis again added.] 
Their third proposition is that “The as- 
sembly room—the traditional focus of 
attention for [apparel] industry competi- 
tiveness—can provide competitive ben- 
efits only if other more fundamental 
changes in manufacturing practices 
have been introduced. As these propo- 
sitions suggest, the avatars of the New 
Economy—information and information 
systems—are finding their value in pro- 
ducing one of the Old Economy’s first 
products, textiles and apparel. 

The authors of this book are quite 
clear about the costs and benefits of the 
application of new economic proposi- 
tions to the apparel channel. The sophis- 
ticated inventory management of “lean 
retailing” reduces total inventory costs, 
but shifts a significant part of the cost 
from one part of the channel (the retailer) 
to another (the manufacturer). Some 
new methods of production can only 
work in certain circumstances: modular 
assembly of garments only makes the 
most sense where replenishment capac- 
ity and short production cycles matter. 
Demand forecasting remains an inexact 
science. Tidy logistical plans can still be 
jammed by random factors from snow- 
storms to traffic jams and it makes a much 
bigger difference to a retailer depending 
on just-in-time replenishment. 

Beyond the clear and accessible dis- 
cussions of the new management tech- 
nologies of inventory control, produc- 
tion engineering, demand forecasting, 
and distribution logistics, I found the 
shop floor-level descriptions of the ap- 
parel channel fascinating. At the retail 
store, far less time, space, and money is 
tied up in onsite inventory, but floor staff 


must now do much of the materials- 
movement tasks involved in getting 
goods from the truck to the shelf over- 
night. I was astonished by even the out- 
line of the processes involved in making 
a generic white dress shirt, and nearly 
awed when I realized that this complex 
industrial engineering is needed for each 
of the more than 6,000 items that are car- 
ried by the average retail business unit. 

A Stitch in Time succeeds as a case 
study of the evolution of lean retailing 
and rapid replenishment logistics in the 
garment trade. More broadly, it is a work 
that demystifies the impact of the Infor- 
mation Age economy on real production 
processes. 


—Richard M. Devens 


Office of Publications 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Workers’ voices and attitudes 


What Workers Want. By Richard B. Free- 
man and Joel Rogers. Ithaca, NY, 
Cornell University Press, 1999, 226 pp. 
$39.95, cloth; $17.95, paper. 


Professors Richard B. Freeman, of 
Harvard University and the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, and Joel 
Rogers of the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, have produced a wonderful 
book reporting on research they directed 
into What Workers Want, the Worker Rep- 
resentation and Participation Survey 
(WRPS). The project received funding 
from four foundations: the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Joyce Foundation, the 
Aldred P. Sloan Foundation, and the 
Spencer Foundation. The survey was 
conducted by Princeton Survey Re- 
search Associates in two “waves” over 
several months in late 1994 and early 
1995. 

The authors correctly term the study 
“the most extensive analysis of Ameri- 
can worker attitudes toward workplace 
relationships and power in more than 
twenty years.” It was intended to intro- 


duce the voices of workers themselves 
into policy debates on labor law that had 
previously been dominated largely by 
politicians, labor and management inter- 
ests, and academic theorists. The WRPS 
was also designed to inform the work of 
the Commission on the Future of Worker- 
Management Relations, often referred to 
as the Dunlop Commission after its Chair- 
man, Harvard professor and former La- 
bor Secretary John T. Dunlop. 

Unlike so much of social science writ- 
ing these days, this book is readable: 
clear, concise, and even witty. The pro- 
cess by which the views of workers were 
obtained (including, remarkably, some 15 
percent of respondents who identified 
themselves as managers) is laid out ina 
candid and transparent manner. 

As to the findings, what DO workers 
want? Here’s a portion of the overall con- 
clusion of the book: 

“Workers want ‘more’—more say in 
the workplace decisions that affect their 
lives, more employee involvement at 
their firms, more legal protection at the 
workplace, and more union representa- 
tion. Most workers reported that exist- 
ing institutions—from unions to [em- 
ployee involvement] committees to gov- 
ernment regulations—are either insuffi- 
ciently available to them or do not go far 
enough to provide the workplace voice 
they want. A substantial number of non- 
union workers want the benefits of 
unionization. An even larger number 
would like to see some sort of employee- 
management committee, with varying de- 
grees of independence from manage- 
ment, at their workplace. Irrespective of 
the workplace organization they desire, 
however, most workers do not believe 
that, under current U.S. policies, they can 
get additional input into workplace de- 
cisions that they want. They believe that 
management is unwilling to share power 
or authority with them. And management 
generally agrees... Perhaps surprisingly, 
[this book] has shown that employees 
can specify with some precision new 
forms and attributes of workplace orga- 
nization and ways to enforce regulations. 


Employee desire for additional voice and 
input into workplace decisions is not in- 
choate but well-formed and practical 
enough that it could readily guide busi- 
ness, union, and political leaders in mod- 
ernizing our labor-relations system.” 

Some of the study’s conclusions have 
been subject to misunderstanding or 
misreporting. For example, prior to the 
publication of the book, the authors re- 
ported their findings on employee de- 
sires for labor-management “‘coopera- 
tion.” They found that a large propor- 
tion of workers would prefer an organi- 
zation “that management cooperated 
with... but had no power to make deci- 
sions,” as against “one that had more 
power, but management opposed.” 
Some press reports then concluded that 
this meant employees do not want 
strong unions, an interpretation that was 
both incorrect and misleading. Lost in 
the initial reaction to this finding were 
at least two significant corollaries: work- 
ers believed that a cooperative manage- 
ment was necessary for them to have 
genuine influence over decisions, and 
they wanted the organization speaking 
for them to have considerable indepen- 
dence in its composition, orientation and 
the process by which conflicts are re- 
solved. 

The problematic relationship be- 
tween employee involvement (EI) and 
the union representation is examined in 
more detail in Chapter 5. The authors 
conclude that EI does not undermine 
support for the union at unionized work- 
places, but that it seems to reduce the 
workers’ desire for unionization at non- 
union firms. Employers who adopt ad- 
vanced human resource practices help 
to reduce, but do not eliminate, the gap 
between the input workers want to have 
and what they actually possess (the so- 
called “representation/participation 
gap”). 

The WRPS also measured worker sat- 
isfaction with government regulations 
affecting the workplace. The study 
found a high degree of dissatisfaction 
with the outcomes when workers had 


recourse to the courts or to administra- 
tive agencies to deal with alleged viola- 
tions of the law. In follow-up discussions, 
“most reacted favorably to the idea of 
arbitrating disputes at their workplace.” 
The desirable features of such a dispute 
resolution system, as revealed in further 
probing by the questioners, include joint 
establishment by labor and management, 
joint funding (with or without a contri- 
bution from government), expert assis- 
tance to workers preparing their cases, 
and rather limited government review of 
arbitral decisions. Further, workers also 
favored the use of workplace commit- 
tees to help enforce labor standards. This 
idea has been largely implemented in 
Canada and has been advanced in pro- 
posed Federal legislation in the United 
States. 

One might ask how a telephone sur- 
vey could elicit such detailed, sophisti- 
cated views on complex issues such as 
arbitration systems and employee com- 
mittees for enforcement of workplace 
standards. Further, what weight should 
policymakers assign to opinions on such 
matters by ordinary workers, for 
heaven’s sake! 

As mentioned above, one of the ster- 
ling characteristics of What Workers 
Want, and the underlying research on 
which it is based, is the remarkable suc- 
cess the researchers had in eliciting in- 
formed responses. Chapter 2 spells out 
in considerable detail the development 
and conduct of the study, not only what 
questions were asked but how they were 
arrived at—massaged, debugged, and 
fine-tuned through the attentions of 
thoughtful persons on all sides of the 
union-management divide. Clearly the 
WRPS was designed to be fair and non- 
partisan, and to be perceived as such. 
Moreover, follow-up questioning was 
supplemented by the mailing to partici- 
pants of detailed information regarding 
issues such as arbitration systems. The 
participants reviewed the documents 
provided and thought carefully about the 
issues before responding to the “se- 
cond wave” of interviews. 
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Book Reviews 


Perhaps the greatest contribution the 
authors make to the human resources 
field is this: They give the lie to the elit- 
ist notion that workers are somehow 
incapable of examining their workplaces 
and their roles in them. Of course work- 
ers are the best people to consult on 
how to do a job better. But they also 
can assess and intelligently articulate 


their views on how to improve the 
quality of work life and, not inciden- 
tally, the quality of the labor-manage- 
ment relationship. 

In sum, attention should be paid to 
this book by policymakers and every- 
one else interested in the workforce and 
workplaces of the 21st Century. What 
Workers Want is admirable for how 


clearly it lets workers’ voices be heard, 
as well as for the rationality it brings toa 
policy debate often characterized by 
partisanship and intransigence. 


—Joy K. Reynolds 


Industrial Relations Specialist 
Formerly with the 
U.S.Department of Labor 


Where are you publishing your research? 


The Monthly Labor Review will consider for publication studies of the labor force, labor- 
management relations, business conditions, industry productivity, compensation, occupational 
safety and health, demographic trends, and other economic developments. Papers should be 
factual and analytical, not polemical in tone. 

We prefer (but do not require) submission in the form of an electronic file in Microsoft Word, 
either on a diskette or as an attachment to e-mail. Please use separate files for the text of the 
article; the tables; and charts. We also accept hard copies of manuscripts. 

Potential articles should be mailed to: Editor-in-Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 20212, or by e-mail to mlr@bls.gov 
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Notes on labor statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1999 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1999, 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPi. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in-1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2.. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unempioyment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


RSS Se 


Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 2000 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1998 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1999 data, published in the July 1999 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1998 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1995 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 


come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cp is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items arc kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports. 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 


Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
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indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 


In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 


In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 


in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per. 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
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years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Tables 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 


Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
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ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 

‘ work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 
ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
’ from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


http:/stats.bls.gov 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1997 1998 1999 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 | re =F 
WPS I iH i IV I ee i il IV 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey):" 
Labor force PantiCiPAtiOn ALC... cxn2-xccevscennecencecsersnesessedancanndansonene J 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 
Employment-population ratio............sessssesesseseseererescesesescsenseeesseed 64.1 64.3 63.9 64.0 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 
Wreimployment (ales csee.cacen-cotecaere- oe eeeew ere reaerduoryaeceewovass 4.5 4.2 47 4.7 4.4 4.5 44 4.3 4.3 42 41 
MG ince ceases cater c ae come caen par eava eewen eeipe Sy oaun recs aaveverdeeasesetene 4.4 41 47 4.6 4.3 45 4.3 42 42 44 4.0 
1GHOL24 i OarG: eo ccrecvccttemeseewr oss seenvetertsee 11.1 10.3 11.5 11.4 10.7 11.5 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 
2B VOAS ANG OVOlivacecsczsandessseoursrcrsves 3.2 3.0 3.4 3.3 3:1 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 29 
Women......--..0++ 4.6 4.3 47 4.8 46 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.4 44 4.2 
16 to 24 years... 9.8 9.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 
25 years and over. 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5) 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: | 
WOR oaks ices sauvsdnawesceens: .| 125,826 | 128,615] 123,946] 124,771 | 125,462| 126,113| 126,865) 127,640) 128,246) 128,936 | 129,606 
Private sector...... 106,007 | 108,455] 104,311 | 105,094] 105,707| 106,260 | 106,920} 107,596 | 108,153; 108,743 109,333 
Goods-producing. 25,347 25,240 25,181 25,363 25,393 25,306 25,319 25,310 25,222 25,194 25,246 
Manufacturing... vacdl os AGyhee 18,432 18,805 18,876 18,851 18,719 18,645 18,542 18,433 18,398 18,359 
DOLMIGE = POGUCING iy 2) ance cayrvessccctscnacesehiecsesenrsaacacpedesscv een 100,480 | 103,375 98,765 99,409 | 100,070| 100,807| 101,545) 102,331 | 103,024} 103,743] 104,360 


Average hours: 


Private sector 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.6) 34.6| 34.6 34.4 34.5 34.5 
Manufacturing.. o 41.7 41.7 42.1 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.7) 41.6 417 41.8 41.7 
VOTO sega cesan se osnr sete cose dave ne es entcsee-eupestersvencessvoranees 46 46 49 48 4.6 45 4.5) 45 45 47 46 

| 

Employment Cost Index” 

Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.4 8 8 8 1.2 6| 4 1.0 ned 9 
PH iWette WARIS! WOKS 2 isc iscesc vine <n ca cnsnvivnanvendeccesncansiasaiseeenveat 3.5 3.4 9 9 9 11 6 4 11 93 9 
rae 

LE Tororo Sat ot oo Wo: | (a he cacee Bers cere orecc oer ee ecu ae pePESPE eee e eee nE ne 28 3.4 4 ay 8 oe 5) 8) 7 9 1.0 
Service-producing® 3.8 3.4 11 1.0 8 13 6| 3 13 9 8 
State and local government workerS.........2.2:20022200e00 3.0 3.4 ‘s} & 3 15 6 5} 4 15 1.0 

| 

| 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1997 1998 1999 
Selected measures 1998 1999 - — 
IV ! Il Hl IV I Il tl IV 
| = 4 tt 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian MON far nccesvaccarsteactewee. ete eeccccecamiecacnernrescevosaeeenee, 3.4 3.4 0.8 0.8 0.8 er 0.6 0.4 1.0 11 0.9 
PriVALS MOMALIM Ss ssssesascxnssut-ssssesrane-censsaceccosaneessceveoaseaveune 3.5 3.4 9 9 9 11 6 4 11 9 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm.... 3.7 3.5 9 9 ath ks a aS) 1.0 tl 8 
Private mnOntarin:ccz.crcesctncrec-su- tet dassbsvys-vessuevtenamnosasetbvocesit 3.9 3.5 1.0 11 9 1.3 6 5 1.2 9 9 
| 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 2 Ai 6 5 4 2 af Ab 1.0 ne 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods..............000. 0 3.0 =o —8 aS) a 4 0 2 1.5 ve 
Finished CONSUMEF QOOGG.............cccecessecescercesceseereeeseee! 0 3.9 -8 -1.0 8 0 2 0 1.8 2.2 —1 
Capital'@quipMent: cevsscssecnssveanseccnsseccsssuscnscscnacvecceses 0 3 4) 0 -5 -4 9 -A1 —4 —4 ie 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 3.3 3.9 -—8 -1.4 see -—5 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 ce 

Crude Materials. fvsvaiecesssasssecastssassasycesesvesccsuaeseestevezcspanettins -16.7 15.7 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 —1 9.4 10.2 3.2 
Productivity data® 
| 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BSRISH ISS SECU vices ie ee eo ness ccceeneaacbenaschvnashenepashunchsvausventeces 2.8 SA 1.2 4.6 6 3.4 4.3 3.0 8 47 6.1 
Nonfarm business sector... 2.8 3.0 1.2 4.4 9 3.1 41 Pay 6 5.0 6.4 


‘Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 

5 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average 


Four quarters ending— 


Components 1998 1999 1998 | 1999 
I IV Il Ml IV Il IV | iT] TH] IV 
+ 
Average hourly compensation: ' | 
All Persons DUSINESS!S@CtOlee cs ccccersnsvennexeseatycesansdreserevaressnresnsercr en 6.1 49 49 54 45 3.3 5.8 5.4 5.4 Ss 4.9 4.5 
All persons, nonfarm BUSINESS SECtOF..........c.ccescesesseeeresseseeeeeeseeey 6.2 46 4.2 4.8 4.7 3.F S77, 5.3 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givilianmnonfatm eect a ioe an ee eee Pe 6 4 1.0 = | 9 a7 3.4 3.0 3.2 S| 3.4 
Private nonfarm... 11 6 4 ist 9 9 3.8 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 
Union........ 11 &) 4 és 9 te 2.7 3.0 3.0 ont 25 PE 
INOMUMIOM tere nieve econcxasees dell 6 5 1.2 9 1.0 4.0 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 
State and local GovernMent...........ssccsceseeesseeseesseseeersseeeseenerese 15 6 a) 4 1.5 1.0) 3.0 3.0 25 3.0 2.9 3.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | | 
Civilannonlarmontcncier ck cad seen cy nee ee “pe We 5 1.0 5 ey. 8 4.0) 37 33 3.6 NS 3.5 
13 6 & 1.2 9 9 43 3.9 3.3 3.6 3.2 a) 
1.3 5 4 8 Th 6 32 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.6 
AG3 7, § 2 9 3 44 4.0 3.3 37 3.3 3.6 
1.6 9 9 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


* Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status Annuel everage ry 1 
1998 1999 | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUTALION oo eccceccccsescesseeee 205,220 | 207,753 | 206,873 | 207,036 | 207,236 | 207,427 | 207,632 | 207,828 | 208,038 | 208,265 
Civilian labor force.. -| 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,137 | 138,804 | 139,086 | 139,013 | 139,332 | 139,336 | 139,372 | 139,475 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 
EMplOyOO a sor---oucsrseeace 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,029 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 64.1 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 
Unemployed 6,210 5,880 6,108 5,828 6,032 5,823 5,934 5,937 5,842 5,825 
Unemployment rate.... 45 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 67,736 | 68,232 | 68,150] 68,414] 68,300] 68,492] 68,666/| 68,790 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Fe Err 90,790 | 91,555 | 91,189] 91,215] 91,302) 91,368| 91,487] 91,561] 91,692] 91,793 
Civilian labor force..... 69,715 | 70,194} 70,111} 69,934] 69,992] 69,978} 70,116] 70,167 70,240 | 70,328 
Participation rate. _ 76.8 76.7 76.9 76.7 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 
Employed.....--.-.ssscscosssas- 67,135 | 67,761 | 67,527] 67,628} 67,562| 67,470} 67,645| 67,703} 67,768| 67,943 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 73.9 74.0 74.1 74.1 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.9 74.0 
Agriculture... 2,350 2,244 2,231 2,239 2,305 2,224 2,246 2,256 2,237 2,189 
Nonagricultural 
industries................| 64,785 | 65,517 | 65,296 | 65,389 | 65,257] 65,246 | 65,399] 65,447/| 65,531 | 65,754 
Unemployed 2,580 2,433 2,584 2,306 2,430 2,508 2,471 2,464 2,472 2,385 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ er. of eae 98,786 | 100,158 | 99,746} 99,833 | 99,923} 100,008 | 100,131 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 
Civilian labor force............-4 59,702 | 60,840 | 60,591 | 60,554} 60,765] 60,708} 60,988 | 60,852 | 60,904| 60,860 
Participation rate. : 60.4 60.7 60.7 60.7 60.8 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.6 
EMmployediir a -cccscrerecses ==: 57,278 | 58,555 | 58,261] 58,216| 58,336] 58,483] 58,647/| 58,477| 58,648] 58,630 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.0 58.5 58.4 58.3 58.4 58.5 58.6 58.4 58.5 58.4 
Agriculture... 768 803 822 821 803 820 851 798 780 778 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 56,510 | 57,752 | 57,439] 57,395] 57,533] 57,663] 57,796 | 57,679} 57,868) 57,852 
Unemployed............:0 2,424 2,285 2,330 2,338 2,429 2,225 2,341 2,375 2,256 2,230 
Unemployment rate... 44 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 x 3.8 3.9 3.7 ro Wg 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ' eee eee 15,644 | 16,040] 15,939} 15,988] 16,011} 16,051 16,014 | 16,065] 16,061} 16,086 
Civilian labor force...........-. 4 8,256 8,333 8,435 8,316 8,329 8,327 8,228 8,317 8,228 8,287 
Participation rate. 52.8 52.0 52.9 52.0 52.0 51.9 $1.4 51.8 §1.2 51.5 
EMployedlinwcc.-c-csscessonees 7,051 7,172 7,241 7,132 7,156 7,237 7,106 7,219 7,114 7,077 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 45.1 44.7 45.4 44.6 44.7 45.1 44.4 44.9 44.3 44.0 
Agriculture... 261 234 PAS 230 233 246 233 224 217 212 
Nonagricultural 
industries................., 6,790 6,938 6,966 6,902 6,923 6,991 6,873 6,995 6,897 6,865 
Unemployed.............-++ 1,205 1,162 1,194 1,184 1,173 1,090 1,122 1,098 1,114 1,210 
Unemployment rate... 14.6 13.9 14.2 14.2 141 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ bs SN, Sea 171,478 | 173,085 | 172,491 | 172,597 | 172,730 | 172,859 | 172,999 | 173,133 | 173,275 | 173,432 
Civilian labor force...........-. 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,455 | 116,237 | 116,344 | 116,193 | 116,518 | 116,492 | 116,619 | 116,495 
Participation rate. 67.3 67.3 67.5 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.2 
EMplOVOO!si--<n1-20<.-s000000 110,931 | 112,235 | 112,017 | 112,030 | 111,886 | 111,898 | 112,115 | 112,193 | 112,308 | 112,303 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 64.8 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 
Unemployed 4,484 4,273 4,438 4,207 4,458 4,295 4,403 4,299 4,311 4,192 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 So 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ea 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,697] 24,729| 24,765] 24,798| 24,833 | 24,867 | 24,904 | 24,946 
Civilian labor force.. 15,982 | 16,365] 16,250) 16,231] 16,288| 16,290] 16,308| 16,366 | 16,321 | 16,474 
Participation rate. 65.6 65.8 65.8 65.6 65.8 65.7 65.7 65.8 65.5 66.0 
Employed 14,556} 15,056] 14,924] 14,925] 15,011] 15,053} 15,069] 14,962] 15,047| 15,114 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 59.7 60.6 60.4 60.4 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.2 60.4 60.6 
Unemployed............0++ 1,426 1,309 1,326 1,306 1,277 1,237 1,239 1,404 1,274 1,360 
Unemployment rate...| 8.9 | 8.0 8.2 8.0 78 76 76 8.6 78 8.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2000 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 | 208,782 | 208,907 
139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141,165 
67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 
133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 
64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 
5757 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 
44 44 44 4.0 44 
68,786 | 68,832 | 68,724] 67,872] 67,742 
91,896 | 91,986 | 92,052 | 92,057] 92,092 
70,339 | 70,388] 70,529} 70,917] 71,120 
76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 77.2 
67,898 | 68,037] 68,197] 68,585] 68,691 
73.9 74.0 74.1 74.5 74.6 
2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 
65,692 | 65,775] 65,970| 66,282] 66,382 
2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 
3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 
100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 
60,955 | 61,052} 61,154] 61,576] 61,575 
60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 
58,800 | 58,838] 58,958] 59,280] 59,398 
58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 
800 768 791 826 871 
58,000 | 58,070| 58,167] 58,454] 58,526 
2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 
3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 
16,129| 16,107] 16,114] 16,147] 16,149 
8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 
52.1 52.1 52.3 52.1 52.4 
7,242 7,223 7,265 7,356 7,273 
44.9 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 
232 280 261 242 228 
7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 
1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 
13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.4 
173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 
116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 
67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 
112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 
64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 
4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 
3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 
(24,985 | 25,019] 25,051 | 25,047] 25,076 
16,489 | 16,508/ 16,513] 16,622/ 16,785 
66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66.9 
15,124} 15,187| 15,204] 15,254] 15,471 
60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 
1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 
8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 
4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Emol * sian Annual average 1999 2000 
mproymom tS 4998 | 1999 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
—— ——+ 


Hispanic origin 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ett, DATs Fo 21,070 | 21,650} 21,355] 21,414] 21,483] 21,548] 21,618) 21,684 21,752 | 21,820; 21,881 21,947 | 22,008 | 22,047 | 22,108 
Civilian labor force.........-...4 14,317 14,665 14,520 14,542 14,535 14,555 14,624 14,617 14,710 14,766 14,809 14,887 14,984 15,251 15,249 
Participation rate. 67.9 67.7 68.0 67.9 67.7 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 
Employed.........ccccccceee 13,291 13,720 13,536 | 13,673] 13,541 13,574 13,655 13,696 13,759 13,795 13,879 13,979 14,095 14,395 14,382 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 63.1 63.4 63.4 63.8 63.0 63.0 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 
Unemployed.............+0+ 1,026 945 984 869 994 981 969 921 951 971 930 908 889 
Unemployment rate.... Weed 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


a ; Annual average 1999 2000 
Selected categories | — a ee 
1998 1999 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
+ one -a 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,029 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 
70,693 | 71,446 | 71,230} 71,269} 71,208| 71,207| 71,330 | 71,437} 71,436| 71,630) 71,623| 71,732) 71,927| 72,358) 72,473 
60,771 62,042 | 61,799) 61,707| 61,846} 61,983] 62,068} 61,962 | 62,094| 62,020| 62,317| 62,366 | 62,493, 62,863) 62,889 


Married men, spouse 


PROSOIN 6 ssctnas Pasieveaceustavanened 42,923 | 43,254] 43,077| 43,164] 43,210] 42,997| 43,279| 43,350} 43,368} 43,367 | 43,206 | 43,273 43,283 | 43,951 43,535 
Married women, spouse 
PHOS sa cas cas vscsssscsnieaveencises 32,872 | 33,450] 33,130] 33,167 | 33,284 | 33,442) 33,758| 33,387 | 33,504| 33,275 | 33,521 33,635 | 33,762 | 34,166 | 33,882 
Women who maintain 
$ENTUNG Bi. cccosccscssssptrecdtenscckoe 7,904 8,229 8,103 8,142 8,081 8,081 8,028 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: | 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,900 1,905 1,930 1,930 1,923 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 
Self-employed workers........J 1,341 1,297 1,376 1,358 1,399 1,330 1,341 1,292 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 43 39 33 36 39 45 46 40 42 41 36 38 $1 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers... 119,019 | 121,323 | 120,967 | 120,939 | 120,925 | 121,311 | 121,006 | 121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 


GOVErNMENt.......eceesceeeeeeeeeeee 18,383 | 18,903] 18,783} 18,778] 18,778| 18,771] 19,007] 19,032] 19,114] 19,080} 18817] 18902] 18959] 19.013] 19,394 
Private industri@s............00.. 100,637 | 102,420 | 102,184 | 102,161 | 102,147 | 102,540 | 101,999 | 102,156 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 
Private households. 962 933 861 926 935 914 983 944 873 1,035 939 944 948 952 1,016 
OOK: srircervecesnnennnns 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,323 | 101,235 | 101,212 | 101,626 | 101,016 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 
Self-employed workers 8,962 8,790 8,733 8,730 8,801 8,726 8,840 8,820 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 108 127 65 61 88 77 93 100 101 108 98 92 74 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
(CGASON GD: i icneysouridetceptp areas { 3,665 3,357 3,425 3,509 3,403 3,399 3,377 3,316 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 
Slack work or business 
COMGHIONS 31525 <avecseesnvi¥an 2,095 1,968 1,985 2,018 1,937 1,950 2,048 1,974 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 
Could only find part-time 
WOlGidhavenaas cannravbatocaa | 1,258 1,079 1,134 1,181 Tee 1,116 1,045 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 
Part time for noneconomic 
NOBSONSsrratccrislrtnescsceraed 18,530 | 18,758 | 18,677] 18622} 18,752] 18692] 18716] 18983} 19,230| 18,801 18,799 | 18,651 18,618 | 18,889} 19,031 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOSSONG, secs sviwncsdexseinasens 3,501 3,189 3,282 3,325 3,225 3,229 3,209 3,142 3,127 3,112 2,983 3,105 3,157 3,066 2,985 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS.........cseeeeeeeeseee 1,997 1,861 1,900 1,927 1,845 1,845 1,902 1,850 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 
Could only find part-time 
WORN iss tarsss seas ccasarays es | 1,228 1,056 1,101 1,128 1,087 1,089 1,031 1,034 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 
Part time for noneconomic ; 


reasons 


=| 17,954 | 18,197 | 18,094 | 18031 | 18159} 18138} 18106] 18.466| 18652 
' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


; Annual average 1999 2000 
Selected categories T 
1998 1999 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
is T T =a {= ie a = 
Characteristic 
TL Otal call WOMKOYS%..<..0< Se: seoscessvcssstvevansivonss 45 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 44 41 41 4.0 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... - 14.6 13.9 14.2 14.2 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 
Men, 20 years and over........ a 6 3.5 3.7 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.5 35 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........:0c00004 44 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 Sez 3.8 3.9 3.7 Cul 3:5 3.6 3.6 as 3.5 
Wihite Ss fOtal sc r-cn-cectopecr-seteceeccsnenaocaeevest 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.8 RA 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 2s) 3.5 3.4 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. eae 12.6 12.0 12.0 12.0 12.1 11.4 12.0 11.4 117 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... 14.1 12.6 12.6 12.8 12.6 12.2 12.0 THT. 12.3 12.7 11.9 12.8 13.3 12.4 14.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years. ead 10.9 11.3 11.4 11.2 11.6 10.6 12.0 11.1 11.0 11.9 11.7 11.2 10.9 941 10.4 
Men, 20 years and OVET..........c::00000 Bie 3.0 3.3 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.2 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............-. 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.1 
BACK ROMA cess cestesne-nyccusneeestorscssorcersnvencs 8.9 8.0 8.2 8.0 7.8 7.6 7.6 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. | 27.6 27.9| 28.1 30.0 27.8 | 25.2 24.8 26.9 | 28.1 30.8 30.8 28.4) 25.3] 23.9 24.3 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... ar 30.1 30.9 Bice 32.4 32.0 27.9| 28.8 30.7 | 29.6 30.3 35.3 31.0 27.5 24.0 22.3 
Women, 16 to 19 yearS...........ce 25.3 25.1 25.0 27.6 | 23.8 225ile ote 23.4 | 26.7 31.4) 26.1 25.9 23.0 23.8 26.6 
Men, 20 years and OVET...........::00000 7.4 6.7 6.7 6.0 6.3 6.6 6.4 7.2 6.3 v1 reg 7.0 7.0 7.4 7.1 
Women, 20 years and over............+4. 7.9 6.8 7.0 7A 6.9 6.5 6.7 Tol 6.9 6.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 7.2 6.5 
Hispanic origin, total............:ccseeeee 7.2 6.4 6.8 6.0 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 57 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 2.2 2.4 2:3 2.3 2.3 22 2.3 2.3 22 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.1 
Married women, spouse present........ 4 2.9 2d 2.8 ray f 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 
Women who maintain families............ 7.2 6.4 6.5 6.6 TGA 6.0 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 
Full-time workers. oe] 4.3 41 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 44 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Part-time WOrkeIS.........:.essecceceeeeseeesenee 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.3 4.9 4.6 5.0 4.7 49 4.9 46 4.9 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WORK ONS Fees, sscuesssuisicorsascecaviernnctniststscedecosssa 4.6 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 441 4.2 4.2 
Mining = 3.2 5.7 oat 5.5 8.4 5.9 4.8 6.0 4.2 6.7 5.0 46 44 2.6 4.0 
COMSUUICHON Sos cuaccasescscessysecstaveresastecrasnete 7.5 7.0 7.4 7.0 7.3 ifs eo 6.9 7.6 6.9 6.7 Sef 6.6 6.4 2.5 
Manufacturing. <3 .c:escessstserisccsvsrerencecssc 3.9 3.6 S7 3.5 3.4 Shs) 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.7 a:7 3.6 3.2 3.3 
Durable goods... “5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.7 37 4.0 3.5 3.7 3.6 2.8 3.0 
Nondurable goods............::sceseseeseeed 4.7 3.9 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.1 441 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 
Transportation and public utilities......... 3.4 3.0 3.1 2.9 2.9 3.2 2.9 3.4 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade are ae §.2 5.2 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.3 52 4.8 5.2 4.9 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 25 2.3 2.4 2.0 3.2 ae 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 21 2.5 2.9 
SONVICES sree cserse- tices svene eacoseaneeueteiceetcere 4.5 4A 44 4.2 4] 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.0 441 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 = 
Government workers. el 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.41 2.4 2.5 2.3 2.2 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.2 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.3 8.9 10.8 9.4 9.5 10.1 9.3 9.0 9.6 5.7 Take 8.3 7A 5.0 6.5 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 7A 6.7 7.4 6.3 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 7.0 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.0 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1999 2000 
on ii al 
unemployment 1998 1999 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May-| June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
+ az — —— =r ] — er ae 

Less than 5 WeCKS.......sssesecseseseeenees 2,622 2,568 | 2,585] 2,521] 2,741| 2,502) 2,540] 2,640) 2,599] 2,582] 2,545 | 2,601) 2,620 2,447 | 2,603 
Bitot4 Weekssccsctesrecveccecr-ceestssscusees 1,950 1,832) 1,925| 1,884] 1,868] 1,832] 1,775| 1,778| 1,798] 1,805) 1,811] 1,760) 1,694) 1 ,754 | 1,864 
15 WeeKS ANd OVEN .....essssecsseecsseeenees 1,637 1,480| 1,539] 1,467] 1,474] 1,519] 1,634] 1,511] 1,463] 1,412] 1,434] 1,401] 1,388 1;372)| 4.277%, 
15 to 26 weeks 763 755 754 752 794 784 806 779 747 708 719 725 693 667 673 
27 WEEKS ANd OVET......seeecceessseeeene 875 725 785 715 680 735 828 732 716 704 715 676 695 705 604 
Mean duration, in We@KS......-....-+00+: 14.5 13.4 13.8 13.6 13.2 13.4 14.3 13.5 13.2 13.0 13.2 13.0 12.9 13.2 12.5 
Median duration, in WeeKS........:-0+++ 6.7 6.4 6.9 6.8 6.1 6.6 6.3 5.8 6.4 5.9 6.3 6.2 5.9 57, 6.1 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 | 1999 | Feb. | | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | | va 
| eb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
1 
JOD NOSCIS) 02, arecedencenvatepcennasaxnvese | 2,822 2,622 | 2,721| 2,646) 2,695] 2,678| 2,670) 2,670} 2,629| 2,573| 2,518| 2,493] 2,401| 2,477] 2,616 
On temporary layoff... “l| 866 848 854 833 843 837 876 847 893 869 802 851 795 739 838 
Not on temporary layoff. 1 1,957 1,774] 1,867] 1,813] 1,852] 1,841] 1,794] 1,823] 1,736] 1,704] 1,716] 1,642| 1,606] 1,739] 1,778 
JOb lOAaVerS.....seesseesseeees ! 734 783 750 774 810 781 831 768 793 758 778 821 825 776 759 
Reentrants...... pel eee 2,005] 2,090} 2,007] 2,089] 2,034] 2,038] 2,003| 1,942] 1,967] 1,958] 1,935] 2,036] 2,043] 1,975 
NOW:GIIKAINS p.cercascsaresecarossrixcsrnnased 520 469 498 446 473 440 359 459 481 504 511 485 453 "393 "387 
Percent of unemployed 
GIGS E CORA ees 45.5 44.6 44.9 45.1 44.8 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 
On temporary layoff... 13.9 14.4 14.1 14,2 


14.0 14.1 14.9 14.4 15.3 15.0 13.9 14.8 


Not on temporary layoff..........00004 31.5 30.2 30.8 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.4 30.9 29.7 29.4 29.8 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 
JOD IEAVEFS........ceeeeeee Diy 11.8 13.3 12.4 13.2 13.5 13.2 14.1 13.0 13.6 13.1 13.5 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 
Reentrants...... iat 34.3 34.1 34.5 34.2 33.9 34.3 34.6 33.9 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 
NOW GMUANS nasscscsscvevesscuscsnireceweens 8.4 8.0 8.2 7.6 7.9 7.4 6.1 7.8 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 67 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 
1 
MOPROMAT S crtevartc te ciacescccieerterneee 241 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 17, 1.8 1.9 
mi WOAVEIS inctitonrasnsatnamnes 5 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 5 
eentrants. 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.5 ies 1.5 1.4 } ‘ ; 
Maida, . : , 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 ues) 1.4 1.4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Civilian workers] 


Sex and age Annual average ; 1999 2000 
1998 1999 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. 
_— eh AN ER heeh [F ek AE ee al te 
Total, 16 years and OVET............:.004] 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 
16 to 24 years......... 10.4 9.9 10.2 10.0 10.0 9.6 9.8 9.7 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 
16 to 19 years... 14.6 13.9 14.2 14.2 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 
16 to 17 years... Wise, 16.3 15.8 16.6 16.6 16.1 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 
18 to 19 years... 12.8 12.4 13.0 12.7 12.4 11.2 11.8 11.7 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 
20 to 24 years...... 7.9 75 TATE 7.4 7.5 7.5 7.6 7.6 7.3 Ue V7 7.7 7.4 7.4 7.5 
25 YEars AN OVET.........ccesseseeseeees 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
2510 SA YVOAS ivecesverccsevenssenasss 3.5 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 KW) oi) 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 
55 years and OVEL..........sceee 2.7 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 on 3.0 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.7 2.6 27, 2.8 3.0 
Men, 16 years and ovet...............+5 4.4 4.1 4.3 4.0 41 4.2 44 41 4.1 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 
16 to 24 years....... 11.1 10.3 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.2 10.5 10.2 9.9 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 
16 to 19 years... 16.2 14.7 14.9 15.0 14.8 13.9 14.3 13.8 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 15.5 
16 to 17 years. 19.1 17.0 16.0 17.3 18.3 17.6 16.8 16.1 16.2 16.6 15.5 16.9 NATE 14.3 17.3 
18 to 19 years. 14.1 13.1 13.9 13.5 12.6 11.5 12.7 12.2 12.6 13.2 13.2 13.6 13.5 13.7 13.9 
20 to 24 years... = 8.1 Wake 7.6 ee 7.9 8.0 8.3 8.1 7.6 7.2 8.2 7.5 7.8 7.2 7.3 
25 YEAFS AN OVEL........eeseeseeeeees 3.2 3.0 3.2 2.8 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 
251054 YOANS sce ce -encensen-oe--- 3.3 3.0 3.2 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
55 years and OVEL.........eee0 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.8 PATE 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.8 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 46 4.3 4.4 45 4.6 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 41 
16 to 24 years............. 9.8 9.5 10.0 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.1 9.1 9.3 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 8.9 9.6 
16 to 19 years... 12.9 13.2 13.4 13.4 13.4 12.2 13.0 12.6 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 A be 12.6 
16 to 17 years 15.1 15.5 16.5 15.9 14.8 14.5 15.7 14.7 15.6 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.1 13.7 14.3 
18 to 19 years. 11.5 11.6 12.0 Tid 12.1 10.9 10.9 ue? 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 
20 to 24 years... m 7.8 7.2 7.9 7.7 an 6.9 6.8 7A 7.0 7.2 7.2 7.9 7.0 7.6 7.8 
25 YEarS AN OVEL.......eeseeseeeeees 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 
25 to 54 years 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 
55 years and over. 2.6 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.1 2.6 3.3 2.9 2.4 21 2.5 2.6 2.9 3.1 3.3 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 

Jan. Dec. jan. Jan. Dec. an. 

State 1999 | 1999 | 2000° State 1999 | 1999 | 2000° 
_ 


ADAM cratisccax usm cnavianvneseronnteraninnas 45 4.7 49 MISSOUMNiacerpoisravecuensesoonieeoxevenoeaamsevanteen 3.5 2.8 2.3 
PSMA aos cossmacanssssunceeitacsscnsoosasnasdtyvancsnasvay 6.3 5,7 5.9|| Montana.............0++ 
Arizona... 4.4 4.0 4.1|| Nebraska.. Wn 
Arkansas. 4.9 4.2 BAN) NOWAGA cocncccctcunsscsccosssnevertsvewatecnsn site nenansy 4.2 41 4.0 
CAMO arenes ress cst rnsencstyncorsdaeSapen ess sMer oes 5.6 5.0 A57;||| NOW AMPSHING sie, -cascesassesrnvncnseesnevenoeate 3.1 2.4 2.6 


CaloradOn crs cencecceesnne eee eon neretenereesaaeene 3.2 2.8 2.6} NOW SOI SOY oocasvenovacconeovtesvssnaversncauieecaseroiss 4.6 4.2 3.9 
Connecticut... SED 3.3 2.8 2.2|| New Mexico. 
Delaware.......... ct 3.5 3.5 3.1 || New York..... 
District of Columbia. es 7.3 6.0 6.0} North Carolina. ie * f 
BLOM ae ceareencasecpteereise isonet eesnn sunsecaaconhneteaead 4.0 3.8 S.7ill, NOV DAKOTA. cxssievavencrdavanmencceovspevssecorencread 3.7 2.9 se 


GOOF GIA Fasc tec snccxccehereesove «teas aeDecteenneces 4.2 3.6 3:6) Ol Ossvercecancesnsssresnancsae douse nadanacecrmemeneran 4.2 44 4.0 
Pl aWalll ootercar ese nscen: trometer sess eeneaceratierssucs cee 6.2 5.1 491) ‘ORIANOMAL .cexcveresssacevesvsveccecersowavtodesponrewe | 3.9 3.3 27 
[ETO ts ieee stcareeeee-eecoccaoees oer nS senEEe Onc 5.3 4.4 AA (OREGON exec cevesonttvsua-swatsesuseey «pane caceerermansas 6.0 5.0 4.7 
Illinois. “ 4.2 4.2 4.1|| Pennsylvania... 
WAG ANA Sen senexcexsasesecvadsecswuneeectbestoxsaexrat 3.2 2.9 3.0|| Rhode Island... 


NOWalGrsn sceneries nencoseoteeieescn esate wceve nan 3.0 2.2 24) South Carlin aicic.s:..cctecsvatacesseseas eeaseerwanod 4.3 4.4 4.3 
FES AS ais check vanes op caretavansnacennse stroecvenccosnine 3.1 3.2 310} SOUL DakOtase fue. ncacseccetoncsesevvapssectoenessies 3.1 ae 2.3 
KRORTICKY ener cvrcavsccnseessysnserateenese cee eencce 47 3.9 SL TOMNESSOG ssovaccconernzaevesounenacde eoemanconcsee <a 4.2 3.7 3.5 
Louisiana... is 5.8 4.3 4.6|| Texas... neta 
IMEI Ok accnectesscancsunatesenceesicinasenieseexe isso eaceoed 41 3.7 326 I Utah oi cep wcaceeescenucatersenecentenies ieniegaeaaeee 44 3.0 2.8 


Warland: foo spescncksctenecistesenscun soveeerescecance 3.8 3.2 SETH MERMONG <scrccccrces-nce poner eosuens men eeeeereeee 3.3 re si 
Massachusetts.. sa 3.2 3.2 PARC UN IT fo |) os ieee reractcence cee serrenccemccremce ePerceccers ci 2a) 2.8 2.6 
WWCHIQ Acer ces nnesavceneseernseeccsce en ese ctcest 4.0 3.6 See] | WASRINQUOMNG-sc4ecsneaseussereerctsecoancneeensancaeeee 49 4.3 45 
Minnesota.. 2.9 2,9 2.5|| West Virginia... 
Mississippi 52 5.1 5.1]| Wisconsin 
WVORTING ci ceccr-cexceens ccsearranesieutaeesedteemmaecoe 5.1 4.4 41 


® = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 


eins Jan. Dec. jan. z Jan. Dec. an. 
. 1999 1999 2000° tate 1999 1999 2000° 
= 

Alabama...... nee 1,910.3 1,941.0 1594 1:9!) MissOutisscctsceeccesvaceccedettcdcnaeoneve Ne 25702:3 2,740.1 2,750.7 
Alaska ence 276.4 280.3 280.0 377.8 386.8 385.6 
IIZONG: wcvsevsesevessessvaseptativasexcuennx 2,119.8 2,203.0 2,211.9 884.6 894.9 894.3 
IIKANSAS: se ceceustscccusssuscetetne vsnaacesseA 1,133.9 1,153.8 AA 56.7> 1) NOVADE. oscccaceovessevsnnstnnssonscaneerneg | 958.6 1,007.0 1,010.5 
Califoralast fok..srcescccectons deasseee 13,785.6 14,171.3 14,213.6 || New Hampshire... ccs 598.1 610.7 614.3 
Golorad On ressyet-co sess eeaeescsstenee 2,098.4 2,166.5 2,180.0 3,896.5 3,901.9 
Connecticut.. = 1,660.9 1,680.7 1,685.1 735.5 731.9 
Delaware............. ceed 406.4 417.4 415.7 8,530.7 8,556.7 
District of Columbia. | 615.1 620.8 621.0 3,886.4 3,901.6 
PUIG se sscsekcvtvavincessnspstacabansssenoted 6,745.4 7,016.6 7,033.1 326.1 325.6 


3,812.3 3,948.1 OPS OMOscccasaacarscaseassnecer piwesatasaeeaat iO OO0LG 5,580.3 5,586.7 


527.7 536.8 535.6 || Oklahoma. 1,452.5 1,475.5 1,471.3 

529.4 548.9 546.7 || Oregon...... -| 1,562.0 1,588.9 1,587.0 

5,916.7 5,983.6 5,947.7 || Pennsylvania... «| 5,541.9 5,580.6 5,630.9 

2,932.4 2,986.8 2;980:1\ || Rode Island .c.-<-.-ctceccursccecseeavezeoe 458.9 467.6 466.1 

HOW aie seccoatscceccvaccrecsoseseeseeeeresess 1,456.7 1,473.4 1,475.5 || South Carolina..........cceseseeseseees 1,810.5 1,855.8 1,854.2 
KANSAS sc scecrinsceoessnne couse snenaveres 1,323.2 1,339.9 1,339.4 || South Dakota..........:ccccceseesseeses 368.9 378.5 378.5 
Kentucky... 550 1,772.4 1,813.9 1,823.1 || Tennessee... «| 2,097.5 2,691.8 2,695.2 
EQUISI ANG ite o.ce sche teacscenaeyn 1,898.6 1,907.4 M2902: BA TONAS sc nccecccrsrecevaccoatctanseecxevescrormne 9,077.7 9,264.9 9,271.6 
MAING... ..cscocccsccstsesssccasset ves ssacaee | 578.9 593.1 HSH ULE | errs crpnesntrrren cece = THURS 1,061.9 1,059.9 
Maryland. iccsrescester-sareserteseeecasa nas 2,358.7 2,409.8 A261 IWermontirre-scpsercnedecensssteacerecuseeees) 288.1 292.2 293.9 
MaSSAChUSCUS: cocacsescsaccccnsssennesess 3,199.4 3,264.3 33267595 DMIFQUNG Ss crasscsess-assenanaiecervenatar sects 3,368.8 3,440.9 3,452.0 
Michigan 4,497.2 4,549.5 4,547.5 || Washington.. 2,629.2 2,665.6 2,667.6 
Minnesota 2,582.1 2,632.7 2,635.1 || West Virginia... 721.7 728.3 727.7 
MiSSISSIPPIisrcccsssosevcssanveseressen conus 1,143.6 1,156.9 1,159.6 || Wisconsin. 2,753.1 2,794.5 2,800.7 


Wyoming... 230.4 235.1 236.7 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Empioyment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry | — 
1998 | 1999 | Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.? 


' 125,826 | 128,615 127,730 | 127,813 128,134 | 128,162 128,443 | 128,816 | 128,945 | 129,048 | 129,332 | 129,589 | 129,898 | 130,282 | 130,325 


PRIVATE SECTOR.... 106,007 | 108,455 | 107,676 | 107,726 | 108,035 | 108,085 | 108,338 | 108,663 | 108,735 | 1 08,830 | 109,095 | 109,320 | 109,583 | 109,914 | 109,944 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 25,347 | 25,240 | 25,329| 25,285| 25,288 | 25,199| 25,180| 25,247| 25,148 25,186 | 25,198| 25,257] 25,283] 25,419] 25,400 
590 535 553 550 538 531 526 528 524 527 528 527 529 528 530 
Metal mining, 50 49 50 50 49 49 48 48 47 48 48 49 48 48 48 
Oil and gas extraction.............+- 339 293 306 305 294 287 285 285 285 287 289 288 291 292 294 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels.............-++ 109 109 109 108 109 109 109 110 109 109 109 108 108 108 109 
Construction 5,985 6,273 6,238 6,232 6,277 6,239 6,258 6,270 6,246 6,293 6,314 6,369 6,393 6,509 6,483 
General building contractors..... 1,372 1,434 1,426 1,429 1,428 1,427 1,430 1,432 1,426 1,440 1,445 1,450 1,454 1,475 1,475 
Heavy construction, except i 
Lot to 9 Pereroeer eer eetmeeree ehereccoons 838 862 869 864 874 854 857 857 852 857 861 870 878 902 884 


Special trades contractors... 3,744 3,978 3,943 3,939 3,975 3,958 3,971 3,981 3,968 3,996 4,008 4,049 4,061 4,132 4,124 


Manufacturing............... 18,772 | 18,432 | 18538] 18,503] 18,473] 18,429] 18,396] 18,449| 18,378 | 18,366} 18,356 18,361 18,361 18,382 | 18,387 
Production workers... 12,930 | 12,662) 12,730] 12,714} 12,696) 12,662/ 12,623) 12,691 12,622 | 12,617] 12,608] 12,613} 12,613| 12,633] 12,637 
Durable goods........... 11,170] 10,985] 11,027] 11,014] 10,993] 10,971} 10,960] 11,015] 10,975} 10,959| 10,952 10,954 | 10,960} 10,974] 10,994 


Production workers............ 7,643 7,511 7,529 7,527 7,519 7,504 7,487 7,549 7,513 7,496 7,489 7,487 7,485 7,506 7,522 
Lumber and wood products..... 813 826 827 827 824 824 824 826 826 827 829 829 828 829 831 


Furniture and fixtures.............. 530 540 §35 535 536 537 538 546 543 544 546 544 $43 543 544 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PVOUUCES =. crceneiciee cssactn rats favs 563 569 571 569 570 569 568 571 568 569 568 571 574 575 572 
Primary metal industries.......... 712 690 695 693 691 689 687 692 688 685 685 686 687 686 689 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,501 1,489 1,491 1,490 1,489 1,487 1,485 1,493 1,484 1,486 1,487 1,489 1,489 1,490 1,492 
Industrial machinery and 
OQNDMOO s cascestscsessvessuoressecas 2,203 2,129 2,146 2,139 2,132 2,129 2,128 2,131 2,122 2,117 2,116 2,118 2,120 2,116 2,122 
Computer and office 
OQUIDIMONE vaieseccoececenceneneocct 379 360 362 360 361 362 364 360 359 358 358 358 359 357 357 
Electronic and other electrical } 
QQUIDIMNOME scecscscsvecncenscvessensces 1,704 1,661 1,659 1,659 1,658 1,658 1,657 1,667 1,662 1,662 1,665 1,661 1,664 1,670 1,678 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOTICS..........sesceseceeeeeeee 660 639 636 636 635 635 637 639 641 640 643 643 645 646 651 
Transportation equipment....... 1,884 1,855 1,871 1,873 1,864 1,853 1,849 1,863 1,859 1,848 1,838 1,834 1,831 1,841 1,843 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 990 1,000 989 992 996 996 998 1,014 1,012 1,006 1,001 1,000 1,001 1,010 1,016 
Aircraft and parts... 524 490 510 $11 503 498 491 488 483 476 471 467 464 463 462 
Instruments and related 
(WOMUCS iri rccserseencecsasscrered 868 839 847 844 842 839 837 840 836 833 830 833 833 832 832 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 393 387 385 385 387 386 387 386 387 388 388 | 389 391 392 391 


Nondurable goods... 
Production workers.. 


Food and kindred products...... 1,686 1,685 1,695 1,693 1,689 1,688 1,680 1,681 1,666 1,679 1,680 1,686 1,686 1,692 1,682 


Tobacco products. 41 39 40 39 38 38 39 39 36 38 38 39 38 42 42 
Textile mill products 598 562 575 571 567 563 560 559 557 553 551 553 551 549 549 
Apparel and other textile 

POGUCUS  sisccrcsererscorasoscasaseesit® 763 684 707 702 698 691 686 679 672 669 666 663 662 658 658 
Paper and allied products........ 675 659 664 662 662 661 659 659 658 657 655 655 655 654 653 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,559 1,557 1,555 1,551 1,552 1,554 1,553 1,552 1,552 1,549 1,547 1,549 1,548 
Chemicals and allied products.| 1,043 1,035 1,041 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,033 1,032 1,030 1,033 1,033 1,033 1,030 1,032 1,032 
Petroleum and coal products... 140 137 139 139 139 138 137 138 136 137 136 136 135 "136 135 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics POGUCTS......:cceeeeeeeeee 1,009 1,019 1,015 1,014 1,019 1,018 1,016 1,021 1,022 1,017 1,021 
Leather and leather products... 83 74 76 75 75 74 74 72 73 72 hae be ae ba 

SERVICE-PRODUCING...........0000 100,480 | 103,375 | 102,401 | 102,528 | 102,846 | 102,963 | 103,263 | 103,569 | 103,797 | 103,862 | 104,134 | 104,332 | 104,615 | 104,863 | 104,925 


Transportation and public 


6,792 6,723 6,732 6,750 6,758 6,781 6,799 6,813 6,831 6,841 6,862 6,897 6,902 6,894 


Transportation : 4,425 4,367 4,378 4,397 4,402 4,423 4,438 4,445 4,455 4,458 4,474 
' ’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ ’ , , 4,501 4,504 4,497 
Railroad transportation............ 231 230 233 235 234 233 233 230 226 227 ; 
Local and interurban oe zo a a a 
PASSENGOS trANSit......cccsereeeee 468 482 475 476 483 480 483 483 488 486 486 487 
: 7 
Trucking and warehousing...... | 1,745 1,813 1,789 1,796 1,800 1,802 1,810 1,817 1,817 1,825 1,828 1,839 1 pod 1 me 1 se 
Water transportation... 180 181 181 177 180 180 181 182 182 182 182 "180 "182 "180 181 
Transportation by air... 1,183 1,237 1,213 1,218 1,220 1,226 1,234 1,240 1,246 1,250 1,251 1,257 1,273 1,272 1,268 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 14 14 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
Transportation services.......... 455 469 462 462 466 468 469 473 47 
Bled eatdtyed pepe 3 472 471 472 474 470 471 
NGS: Ses cccrcavecaveqectarcveeuansvaee 2,324 2,366 2,356 2,354 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,361 2,368 2,376 
sens ’ ’ ) , , : i ; 2,383 2,388 2,396 2,398 2,397 
Communications... 1,469 1,522 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,513 1,519 1 1 
Pa aa agi ear ‘ ,525 533 1,541 1,546 1,553 1,556 1,559 
SGIVICOS! ss cssesusacansovescsevenysvveve ] 855 845 849 848 845 843 845 842 843 843 842 842 843 842 838 
Wholesale trade........cccsssesees 6,831 7,004 6,937 6,947 6,965 6,977 6,993 7,012 7,031 7,041 7,064 7,070 7,088 7,107 7,115 
Retail trade..........ssscsssrsserrseseesee 22,296 | 22,787 | 22,648| 22,611 | 22,724] 22,748| 22,796 | 22,903 ' 
sdkien mucus and daean ’ , 22,888 | 22,862 | 22,891 | 22,902| 22,973] 23,008| 23,041 
SUPP OS caceressesgeseetquatacrecexeveres | 948 987 979 982 982 979 982 986 988 992 
; 1,001 ; 
General merchandise stores.....} 2,730 2,775 2,781 2,794 2,799 2,784 2,782 2,778 2,774 2,762 2,756 ; as a ee pe 
Department storeS..........00ee 2,426 | 2,472 2,47: 2,489 2,499 2,486 2,482 2,476 2,468 2,460 2,455 2,450 2,479 2,476 2,517 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


XX: 


Annual avera 
industry ge 1999 ae 2000 
1998 | 1999 Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.? 
wl 4 ——+- + 
FOOD SlOLOS ncn ot cccrcoecce! 3,482 3,483 3,492 3,490 3,492 3,487 3,479 3,478 3,484 3,478 3,481 3,480 3,482 3,485 3,484 
Automotive dealers and 
SOFVICE StAtiONS.........-ceeceeeeeee 2,341 2,406 2,390 2,392 2,399 2,400 2,403 2,407 2,409 2,415 2,420 2,424 2,432 2,444 2,446 


New and used car dealers. 1,048 1,081 1,065 1,069 1,074 1,077 1,080 1,085 1,089 1,091 1,092 1,096 1,097 1,100 1,104 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,143 1,180 1,167 1,167 1,163 aplive. 1,178 1,192 1,191 1,189 1,200 1,198 1,177 1,179 1,181 
Furniture and home furnishings 


stores 54 1,026 1,085 1,064 1,070 1,081 1,084 1,091 1,090 1,094 1,097 1,099 1,095 1,102 1,102 1,112 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,760 7,904 7,855 7,785 7,863 7,880 7,911 7,989 7,960 7,932 7,925 7,943 7,986 7,982 7,969 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.................2+8 2,867 2,968 2,920 2,931 2,945 2,962 2,970 2,983 2,988 2,997 3,009 3,005 2,994 3,007 3,012 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate. 7,407 7,632 7,581 7,595 7,611 7,621 7,636 7,647 7,650 7,653 7,668 7,675 7,685 7,679 7,689 
: 3,593 3,706 3,681 3,690 3,697 3,706 3,709 3,715 3,716 3,715 3,719 3,723 3,727 3,723 3,726 
Depository institutions............. | 2,042 2,047 2,051 2,051 2,050 2,047 2,045 2,044 2,046 2,047 2,047 2,044 2,040 2,039 2,037 
Commercial banksS............00++ 1,468 1,465 1,470 1,469 1,467 1,465 1,463 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,464 1,460 1,458 1,457 1,455 
Savings institutions... ce 258 256 258 258 257 256 256 256 255 255 254 254 252 250 249 
Nondepository institutions....... 658 714 708 712 716 720 721 721 719 713 711 711 713 707 705 

Security and commodity 
DOK GIS scancardtoecs cca ezccetesscccn.tct 645 679 661 664 668 672 676 682 685 686 691 697 702 704 711 

Holding and other investment 

ONICOS 22rd drevecessctvstensdosyiveees 248 266 261 263 263 267 267 268 266 269 270 271 272 273 273 


Insurance agents, brokers, 


and service Ben 746 767 758 760 764 764 764 769 771 773 773 775 TAME 774 776 
Realestate. vicccsossecavoscacaeesceenes 1,471 1,525 1,514 1,513 1,519 1,516 1,525 1,528 1,527 1,528 1,535 1,541 1,542 1,552 1,555 
39,000 | 38,458} 38,556 | 38,697] 38,782] 38,952| 39,055| 39,205| 39,257 | 39,433) 39,554} 39,657] 39,799] 39,805 

Agricultural services...... 706 759 751 747 755 751 757 760 757 763 766 774 765 786 779 


Hotels and other lodging places 1,776 1,799 1,786 1,789 1,791 1,786 1,797 1,807 1,813 1,811 1,806 1,812 1,807 1,795 1,797 
Personal services. 
Business services......... 
Services to buildings... 
Personnel supply services. 
Help supply services 


Computer and data 
processing services.............-. 1,599 1,781 1,724 1,734 1,749 1,765 1,781 1,794 1,806 1,814 1,823 1,829 1,842 1,852 1,855 
Auto repair services 
ANG DAMKIN Givivcscscvccercesssessonseres 1,144 1,185 1,175 1,176 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,185 1,190 1,196 1,197 1,198 1,203 1,205 
Miscellaneous repair services... 382 397 392 393 396 398 395 395 396 398 400 400 405 404 406 
Motion pictures 573 600 582 580 587 604 611 609 608 608 612 613 609 615 609 
Amusement and recreation 
BOMVICES cde vsntececacesdeacmecrinsscasoued 1,601 1,696 1,656 1,660 1,668 1,675 1,695 1,694 1,712 1,713 1,730 1,734 1,725 1,757 1,750 
Health S@rviCeS.........:csccceceeeeeee 9,846 9,973 9,919 9,932 9,951 9,954 9,964 9,975 9,993 9,999} 10,009} 10,026} 10,038} 10,058} 10,064 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCHONS oo ecae ceca cu seitetcce een entees 1,803 1,865 1,844 1,850 1,856 1,860 1,864 1,868 1,874 1,876 1,880 1,885 1,886 1,894 1,897 
Nursing and personal care 
RACH OS rexccssvecscccecessecencteccctasss 1,762 1,755 1,755 1,754 1,753 1,755 1,755 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,756 1,756 1,759 1,761 1,763 
HOSpitalSiacctescssccettrcrsscnscscvorsvars 3,926 3,970 3,959 3,963 3,966 3,966 3,969 3,968 3,973 3,977 3,978 3,978 3,985 3,992 3,990 
Home health care services...... 672 655 651 653 656 653 653 655 658 657 658 658 659 657 657 
Legal SCrViCeS............csceeseeecesed 973 1,002 992 995 998 999 1,002 1,000 1,004 1,007 1,009 1,012 1,015 1,018 1,017 
Educational services..............-+.4 eulldd 2,270 2,237 2,243 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,278 2,288 2,289 2,288 2,298 2,304 2,287 2,296 
Social services | 2,644 2,782 2,734 2,744 2,755 2,760 2,778 2,763 2,799 2,803 2,817 2,840 2,850 2,870 2,873 
Child day care services........... 605 632 625 627 628 629 633 632 631 631 634 646 650 656 655 
Residential care............:see 747 781 768 769 772 775 777 781 785 788 792 796 801 803 805 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.............-+++4 93 94 94 95 94 93 94 94 95 94 95 96 95 96 96 
Membership organizations........ 2,361 2,402 2,389 2,392 2,392 2,394 2,409 2,403 2,409 2,408 2,409 2,411 2,418 2,420 2,423 
Engineering and management 
SONVICOS: ces cntavencacnenccrereocseacesond 3,185 3,420 3,335 3,354 3,370 3,391 3,411 3,441 3,458 3,464 3,487 3,496 3,515 3,532 3,547 
Engineering and architectural 
SONI CES ese crcesenersnescnsssernvevesed 905 944 930 933 939 940 942 948 948 948 954 959 964 972 975 
Management and public 
relations 1,158 iLL 1,123 1,133 1,143 1,153 1,165 1,178 1,180 1,193 1,196 1,213 1,222 1,218 


Other local government.. 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 ie 2000 
Indust a 
2 1998 | 1999 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.” 
ah 
PRIVATE SECTOR............00ceeceeeeeeeeees 34.6 34.5| 346] 345] 34.4| 344] 345| 345] 345) 344) 345/ 345] 345] 346) 345 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............--seeeeeeeeeed 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.3 40.9 41.2 41.4 
WINING iss viciicscadeswesisaasoussamwcesinccscsnvanepeas ( 43.9 43.8 43.0 42.9 43.8 44.1 44.0 45.1 44.2 44.3 44.1 44.2 44.2 45.0 44.8 
MANUFACTURING........0.cc00eceeeeeensennnees 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.9 
Overtime hours 4.6 4.6 45 45 4.3 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 48 
Durable QOOdG............2.-cs2eceecsensseereeee 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.5 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.1 42.3 42.4 
Overtime hours at 48 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.3 4.7 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 47 4.8 4.7 4.9 
Lumber and wood products..............++. 41.1 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.3 41.1 41.1 41.1 40.9 41.1 41.1 
Furniture and fixtures........0:ceseeee 40.6 40.3| 40.3] 40.3} 40.4] 40.4] 404] 406! 403/ 404) 402) 39.9| 400| 402)/ 40.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 43.5 43.4| 43.4) 42.9 43.1 43.4 43.4| 43.6 43.6 43.6 | 43.4 43.9 43.3 43.7 43.5 
Primary metal industries......... 44.2 44.2 43.8 43.9 44.0 44.3 44.3 44.5 44.4 444 44.3 44.3 44.4 44.6 44.6 


Blast furnaces and basic steel 


PROMOS serccccsesccancensatsveneessstesarancannses 44.6 448) 438|/ 43.9] 445) 448 45.2 45.2 45.1 45.0 45.0 45.3 45.5 45.2 45.7 
Fabricated metal products.. 42.3 42.2 42.1 42.1 41.8) 42.1 42.1 42.3) 424)| 42.3 42.1 42.1 41.9 42.2 42.5 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2 42.1 41.9} 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.4 42.4| 424) 42.4) 42.2 42.2 42.5 42.4 
Electronic and other electrical 

GUID MON crceceacensessvexivosceracsscusensieene 41.4 41.4 41.2 41.0 41.1 41.5 41.5 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.4 41.2 41.3 41.9 
Transportation equipment.............:0++ 43.4 43.8 44.0 43.7 44.0 43.5 44.2 44.4 44.0 44.0 43.9 43.5 43.3 43.8 44.1 


Motor vehicles and equipment. cbs 43.5 45.0 45.0 44.7 45.1 44.4 45.4 46.0 45.2 45.2 45.3 44.7 44.4 45.2 45.1 
Instruments and related products........ 4 41.3 414.5] 41.3] 41.2) 416] 416] 41.5] 41.7] 416] 416) 415] 41.5) 416 41.2 41.2 


Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 39.9 39.9] 39.7) 39.8] 39.6] 40.2] 40.0] 40.1 40.1 40.0) 398) 39.6) 399) 39.4) 39.5 
Nondurable good5s.............:s:esssssssssseesses | 40.9 40.9| 408] 408] 409] 41.0) 41.0] 41.1) 409] 409| 410} 410} 409) 409] 41.0 
Overtime hours..........-+++ 4 4.3 4.4 4.3 44 42 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.4 45 44 45 os 4.6 
Food and kindred products. | 41.7 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 42.0 41.9 41.6 41.6 417 
Textile mill products..........-...++ me 41.0 40.9| 406] 40.4] 41.0] 41.0] 406] 41.3] 409] 408) 413] 412) 412] 409] 416 


Apparel and other textile products. 
Paper and allied products 


37.3 37.4 37.5) 37.4| 37.5 37.8 37.7 37.5 37.3 37.5 37.5 37.3 37.4 37.6 37.8 
43.4 43.5| 43.5] 43.7| 43.6] 43.5 43.5 | 43.5) 43.7 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.2 43.2 43.5 


Printing and publishing...........seseesee 38.3 38.2 38.1 37.9 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.2 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43.2 43.0 42.8 42.8 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.1 43.3 43.2 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.0 43.2 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products..........cseeeseseeeeeeeed 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.5 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 37.7 Sher Sil 38.1 38.4 37.9 37.9 38.2 37.2 37.5 37.6 36.8 37.5 38.0 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............0sssseesseee 1 32.9 32.8 33.0 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.9 32.9 32.8} 32.8 32.8 32.9 33.0 32.8 
| 

TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLICS OTT ES vxccxcsscascvosceccasetessst 39.5 38.7 39.2 39.1 39.0 38.8 38.9 38.7 38.9 38.6 38.5 38.2 38.5 38.5 38.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........-2+c0sesseseesee4 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.4 38.4 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.3 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


EE 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry Sir 
1998 | 1999 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.06 | $13.11 | $13.14 | $13.18 | $13.24 | $13.28 | $13.29 | $13.35 | $13.39 | $13.40 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.53 
Goods-producing...........-secsseeeeeeeee 14.34) 1482] 14.56] 14.61| 14.67] 14.75| 14.85| 14.90] 14.90] 14.93] 14.97] 14.99] 15.03) 15.10] 15.16 
MINING sceasccazocrcsacustomneacaartessaenssreusrccttes. 16.90 | 17.04] 16.97] 17.00] 16.87] 17.05| 16.96] 17.23] 17.12] 17.09] 17.09) 16.93] 17.01] 17.02] 17.09 
Construction: ft:ccs-ccnte etre tates 16.59| 17.13] 16.83] 16.92] 16.97] 17.08] 17.16] 17.18| 17.15] 17.21] 17.27] 17.31] 17.42] 17.43] 17.55 
Manufacturing s:.cssccsccs.cstestcssceeecseeseneee 13.49 | 13.91] 13.67] 13.71| 13.79] 13.85 | 13.95 | 14.02] 14.03] 14.04] 14.07] 14.06] 14.09] 14.15] 14.20 
Excluding overtime.........ecsecsesseeeneene ) 12.79] 13.18} 12.97] 13.00] 13.09] 13.13] 13.20| 13.26] 13.28] 13.29] 13.33] 13.32) 13.35] 13.42] 13.44 
Service-Pproducing..........scessceeeeceeeee 12.27 | 12.74] 12.58] 12.63) 12.65] 12.68] 12.73] 12.77] 12.79] 12.85} 12.89] 12.90] 12.95] 12.98| 13.01 
Transportation and public utilities. 15.31 | 15.67| 15.51} 15.53] 15.60] 15.65] 15.65| 15.70| 15.70) 15.76] 15.76] 15.81] 15.94] 15.86] 15.95 
Wholesale trade.........sssssesecseese .| 14.06] 14.59] 14.36] 14.42| 14.44| 14.48| 1456] 14.61| 1463] 14.74) 14.80) 1481] 14.88] 14.98] 14.92 
PRetall AGG ecco coyep seo sectcetaspeenneteeeseeoee { 8.73 9.08| 895) 898] 9.03] 9.04] 906] 910] 913] 9.15] 918) 920] 9.26) 924; 9.29 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 14.06] 14.61] 14.49] 14.51] 14.58| 14.60) 14.62] 14.68] 14.63] 14.70| 14.72] 14.73| 14.75| 14.89] 14.85 
SBIVICOS aalinecraticarerrivcss trtescetassateaed 12.85 | 13.38| 13.22] 13.27| 13.28] 13.33] 13.38] 13.42| 13.44] 13.49] 13.55] 13.55] 13.60} 13.64] 13.68 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
LNA) eee ccase nas acencencnectacoreeceonsonceentoest 7.75 7.86| 7.84] 7.86] 7.83| 7.85| 7.89| 7.88] 7.87| 7.86| 7.87| 7.86] 7.87] 7.88 - 


— Data not available. 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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2000 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry i Siler 
1998 1999 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb. 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........22s22eseceeceeeeeee $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.10 | $13.12 | $13.16 | $13.19 | $13.14 | $13.15 | $13.20 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.43 | $13.47 | $13.58 $13.56 
MINI Goeercecnescnpresecaceunececssencecrecrenstaeys 16.90 17.04! 17.08] 17.01| 16.93] 17.00] 16.98] 17.12] 17.01] 17.10] 17.00] 16.95 | 17.13} 17.25) 17.18 
CONSTRUCTION..........-2sssssessssesessereeses 16.59 17.13| 16.66! 16.79] 16.85] 17.02| 17.08] 17.22] 17.26| 17.41| 17.49} 17.37] 17.42} 17.33] 17.37 
MANUFACTURING............-000222seeeeeeee ey 13.49 13.91| 13.66] 13.73] 13.80] 13.85 | 13.91] 13.92] 13.95| 14.11} 1404] 14.08] 14.21] 14.19] 14.18 
Durable GOO0S.ccieecessecccceenenseeunvssteve 13.98 14.40 | 14.12| 14.20) 14.27| 14.34] 1440] 14.38) 14.47) 1463 /| 1455| 1458) 14.73| 14.71 | 14.70 
Lumber and wood produCts............++++! 11.10 11.46 | 11.26] 11.31] 11.87] 11.42] 11.45] 11.52] 11.53] 11.55} 11.59] 11.59] 11.63] 11.68} 11.64 
Furniture and fixtures | 10.90 11.23} 11.06] 11.10] 11.14] 11.14] 11.16] 11.24) 11.28) 11.33] 11.33] 11.35] 11.46] 11.44) 11.44 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.60 13.90 | 13.64] 13.70] 13.75 | 13.87] 13.94] 14.00] 13.97) 14.12] 14.02 | 14.07} 14.00] 13.97] 13.96 
Primary metal industries..............02.-+ 15.49 15.85 | 15.41] 15.53] 15.62] 15.75| 15.91] 16.03} 15.99| 16.20) 16.02} 16.14] 16.19] 16.20] 16.19 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUCES tanteneestasseocheneettcnescsrovers esa 18.43 18.87 | 18.50] 18.56] 18.59| 18.79] 19.05) 19.12] 1899) 19.05| 18.96] 19.18} 19.16] 19.20| 19.17 
Fabricated metal products............+ 13.06 13.46 | 13.29] 13.33] 13.36] 13.45) 13.46] 13.45| 13.50| 13.61) 13.50] 13.57] 13.70| 13.68] 13.63 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.01 | 14.72) 14.81 14.85 | 14.95] 14.99] 15.07] 15.13) 15.23) 15.18| 15.21 15.36 | 15.35] 15.35 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIDMOM Er precocasieapssaccerameerevonceveresce 13.09 13.45 | 13.25] 13.27] 13.31] 13.38| 13.40] 13.49] 13.51 | 13.62] 13.58] 13.59] 13.70] 13.73} 13.72 
Transportation equipment... 17.53 18.10} 17.50] 17.66] 17.88] 17.98| 18.20} 17.94] 18.23) 1856} 1847] 18.46| 18.78/| 18.64] 18.62 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.86 18.48 | 17.71] 17.98} 18.31] 18.40] 18.68] 1823] 1861] 19.04] 18.93] 18.87| 19.29} 19.07] 19.07 
Instruments and related products....... 13.81 14.17 | 13.94] 13.97] 14.07] 14.10] 14.13] 14.25/ 1428) 1430) 1436) 1434| 1440] 14.37] 14.43 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............- 10.89 11.33 | 11.17] 11.149] 11.25] 11.25 | 11.80] 11.82] 11.34] 11.46] 11-47] 11.43]. 11.57] 11.56] 11.58 
Nondurable goods.............2..:2s:2e01e+ 12.76 13.17 | 12.97) 13.03} 13.09] 13.11 | 13.15] 13.22] 13.18] 13.35] 13.27] 13.33 | 13.41] 13.40] 13.38 
Food and kindred products 11.80 12.10 | 11.91] 11.938} 12.07) 12.11 | 12.16} 12.15}. 12.08} 12.19] 12.10} 12.20] 12.29] 12.24) 12.21 
Tobacco products........... 18.55 19.07} 17.80] 19.33} 19.99) 20.63] 20.79] 21.15] 20.99] 18.88} 17.77} 17.96 | 17.97| 18.16] 18.14 
Textile mill products... ee 10.39 10.71 | 10.60} 10.62} 10.68) 10.69} 10.76} 10.71 | 10.72; 10.78} 10.72) 10.80) 10.84} 10.83} 10.83 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.65 8.78 8.83 8.81 8.89 8.83 8.88 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.03 9.02 8.98 
Paper and allied products............... 15.51 15.97 | 15.70] 15.78]. 15.83} 15.91| 15.98] 16.05] 15.98} 16.27] 16.12| 16.12) 16.15} 16.08] 16.01 
Printing and publishing..............:+4 13.45 13.83 | 13.67] 13.73] 13.73] 13.74] 13.73 | 13.80] 13.82] 13.97| 13.97] 14.01] 1411) 1411] 14.15 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.12 17.47 | 17.20:| 17.18 | 17.27) 7:39) 17.35} 1749] W751) 17.78) 1772) A795 \ A729 iy7.82 |e a1roe 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.92 21.46 |} 21.43) 21.59) 21.49] 21.05) 21.14] 21.35 | 21.29 | 21.62 | 21.68| 21.83] 21.83) 21.65) 2214 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHICS PrOGUCHS: -...cseccnveseoserecccsacese 11.87 12.31 | 12.16] 12.20] 12.28] 12.21] 12.25] 12.35] 12.32] 12.46] 12.87] 12.41) 12.51} 12.56 | 12.53 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.32 9.69 9.56 9.55 9.59 9.59 9.57 9.61 9.77 9.86 9.83 9.84 9.92 9.98 9.83 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. «2.20.52: -cecscr-cearerese 15:31 15.67 | 15.56] 15.51) 15.57] 15.55] 15.56] 15.66] 15.67] 15.78| 15.76] 15.87] 15.94] 15.94] 15.99 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............sscscscsssecese + 14.06 14.59 | 14.38) 14.34] 1448] 1453| 1444] 1455] 14.65) 1473| 1478) 14.82) 1491] 15.05] 14.93 
RETAIL TRADES. crsccccvensesrasserovesseserevses 8.73 9.08 8.98 9.00 9.03 9.03 9.02 9.02 9.04 9.18 9.20 9.21 9.25 9.31 9.32 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
ANDI REBUT ESTATES <.cccceseascrurcasoseat 14.06 14.61 | 14.55] 14.53] 14.61] 14.72] 1450] 1453] 1461] 1463] 1468] 14.73| 1475] 14.98] 14.92 
SERVICE Gscpecacatisnacrersansuecssurecteiszannnaies? 12.85 13.38 | 13.32 | 13.33 | 13.32 | 13.34] 13.23 | 13.20] 13.25] 13.48| 13.54] 13.60| 13.69] 13.81] 13.79 


16. Average weekly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan? | Feb.P 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. | $442.19 | $456.78 | $449.33 | $448.70 | $451.39 | $456.37 | $454.64 | $456.31 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $466.06 | $467.15 | $463.75 
Seasonally adjusted................ - —| 451.88 | 452.30 | 452.02) 453.39] 456.78 | 458.16] 458.51 | 459.24] 461.96 | 462.30] 463.68] 466.75| 466.79 
Constant (1982) dollars............, 268.32 | 271.25) 270.19] 269.33) 268.84] 271.65] 270.62| 270.81| 274.15] 269.96] 272.45! 271.91| 273.51| 273.51] 270.09 
DRAINING cirercccccescssccosccerceucencnnceus 741.91 746.35 | 729.32 | 717.82 | 733.07] 751.40] 748.31 | 765.26| 756.95 | 759.24) 758.20| 757.67| 760.57] 765.90| 761.07 
668.07 | 633.08 | 632.98 | 650.41 | 668.89] 679.78} 687.08} 690.40] 672.03) 699.60| 686.12] 674.15] 663.74] 670.48 
MANUFACTURING 
‘Current dollars.ci22-.-.csccescetsetesses 562.53 | 580.05} 564.16 | 568.42 | 574.08 | 577.55| 581.44] 573.50] 583.11} 588.39] 589.68] 594.18] 603.93] 590.30] 589.89 
Constant (1982) dollars............., 341.34 | 344.45 | 339.24 | 341.19 | 341.92 | 343.78] 346.10 | 340.36 | 345.04] 346.11] 346.26] 348.70] 354.42] 345.61] 343.56 
Durable Qood5S.............sccsessessseeres 591.35 | 607.68 | 591.63 | 596.40} 602.19 | 606.58] 610.56 | 598.21] 612.08| 615.92] 618.38 | 622.57] 634.86] 620.76] 620.34 
Lumber and wood products....../ 456.21 | 472.15 | 453.78 | 461.45 | 468.44 | 472.79} 476.32 | 473.47| 480.80] 472.40| 479.83] 479.83] 480.32] 475.38| 471.42 
Furniture and fixtures................ 442.54 | 452.57 | 440.19 | 444.00] 447.83 | 443.37] 449.75 | 451.85] 459.10] 457.73] 458.87] 458.54] 471.01] 458.74] 454.17 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROGUCES ierrre-o cecntessedtocaseess 591.60 | 603.26 | 576.97 | 578.14| 594.00] 607.51] 611.97] 613.20] 616.08} 621.28/ 616.88] 620.49] 606.20| 593.73] 591.90 
Primary metal industries........... 684.66 | 700.57 | 673.42 | 681.77} 688.84] 699.30} 706.40} 698.91] 705.16} 717.66| 709.69} 721.46] 733.41 | 724.14] 720.46 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel ProductS............eer 821.98 | 845.38 | 808.45 | 814.78] 829.11 | 843.67] 861.06] 854.66] 852.65| 855.35! 851.30} 868.85] 881.36] 871.68| 872.24 
Fabricated metal products........ 552.44 | 568.01 | 555.52 | 557.19 | 562.46 | 566.25) 569.36 | 558.18] 571.05] 568.90| 572.40] 579.44] 591.84| 577.30] 575.19 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPIMIONE cr -ssccsssssekestezasac2 619.32 | 633.42 | 619.71 | 623.50 | 626.67 | 630.89) 631.08] 628.42| 635.46] 635.09/ 642.11] 646.43] 663.55 | 652.38] 650.84 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDIMIOM tex cccescrexcnasetoncenedoacs 556.83 | 544.58 | 541.42 | 547.04} 551.26} 556.10) 551.74] 562.02 | 562.51| 567.64) 572.14) 580.88 | 569.80] 572.12 
Transportation equipment 792.78 | 768.25) 775.27 | 790.30] 789.32 | 802.62 | 757.07| 796.65) 816.64] 81453] 814.09] 843.22 | 816.43] 819.28 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPDMEN ts .ce.sc...serereacnectcenes 776.91 831.60 | 796.95 | 810.90] 834.94 | 831.68 | 848.07 | 780.24) 831.87 | 866.32} 857.53] 852.92] 891.20] 858.15| 858.15 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCIS corecccaceeccsseseaenseters 570.35 | 588.06) 578.51 | 578.36] 583.91 | 583.74] 586.40 | 584.25] 591.19] 587.73} 594.50} 600.85] 612.00} 594.92] 595.96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 434.51 | 452.07 | 442.33 | 447.60) 448.88} 451.13] 450.87| 444.88| 45360] 454.96} 461.09| 459.49] 467.43] 452.00| 455.09 
Nondurable goods.........seseee 521.88 | 538.65) 525.29} 529.02] 532.76] 536.20} 539.15] 538.05] 540.38] 547.35] 548.05 | 551.86| 557.86] 545.38] 543.23 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.78} 489.50) 490.32] 497.28} 503.78] 505.86 | 507.87] 506.15 | 513.20} 513.04] 51850] 521.10} 505.51) 501.83 
TObaCCO PrOGUCtS..........ceeees 710.47 | 764.71 | 662.16 | 736.47] 767.62] 821.07| 833.68 | 854.46| 841.70| 753.31] 753.45 | 775.87| 794.27] 755.46| 758.25 
Textile mill products................+. 425.99 | 438.04} 426.12 | 427.99] 436.81 | 437.22] 441.16 | 434.83] 440.59] 438.75 | 444.88) 449.28] 453.11 | 442.95] 445.11 
Apparel and other textile 
PFOGUCIS) jnscecsecosrussvancmreese 331.36 | 322.65 | 328.37 | 332.01 | 333.02 | 338.71 | 326.71! 333.00] 331.57] 338.92 | 337.65] 343.14] 335.54] 337.65 
Paper and allied products 694.70 | 675.10 | 684.85} 690.19] 688.90) 695.13] 690.15} 693.53 | 712.63] 706.06 | 707.67] 713.83} 696.26] 688.43 
Printing and publishing i 528.31 | 515.36 | 520.37] 523.11 | 522.12 | 520.37] 525.78) 530.69 | 539.24] 539.24|) 543.59] 548.88] 534.77| 536.29 
Chemicals and allied products..| 739.58 | 751.21 | 734.44] 735.30] 737.43 | 744.29| 746.05 | 746.82| 754.68| 769.87 | 763.73] 770.35] 779.20] 764.48| 767.12 
Petroleum and coal products....) 912.11 | 924.93 | 927.92 | 943.48] 917.62} 896.73 | 909.02 | 924.46| 906.95 | 931.82] 936.58 | 938.69] 940.87] 930.95| 956.45 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products...........0c 494.98 | 513.33} 503.42] 509.96 | 511.21] 511.60} 513.28} 506.35} 510.05| 517.09) 514.59} 519.98} 529.17) 521.24] 517.49 
Leather and leather products....) 350.43 | 365.31 | 355.63 359.08 | 363.46 | 367.30 | 367.49 | 359.41 | 377.12 | 367.78] 370.59] 373.92 | 371.01 | 368.26 | 367.64 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........ccseseeseees 604.75 | 606.43 | 606.84| 601.79] 601.00} 603.34} 606.84) 609.17] 617.40} 607.53} 605.18] 607.82 | 612.10} 610.50} 609.22 
WHOLESALE TRADE. 539.90 | 560.26 | 550.75 | 547.79] 554.58 | 560.86 | 554.50) 558.72 | 566.96 | 564.16} 570.51 | 569.09} 574.04] 579.43] 568.83 
RETAIL TRADE..............seeseeeeeeee} 253.17 | 263.32 | 256.83 | 257.40] 259.16 | 262.77] 265.19 | 268.80] 270.30] 264.38] 264.96 | 264.33] 271.03 | 265.34| 266.55 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ..........0000000004 511.78 | 528.88} 528.17 | 523.08} 524.50| 535.81] 520.55} 525.99] 539.11 | 526.68) 529.95} 530.28 | 533.95] 551.26| 538.61 
SERVICES. cccccccescosescesecscesccseacsasees 418.91] 436.19} 432.90] 431.89] 431.57] 436.22] 431.30| 432.96 | 439.90 | 435.40] 442.76 | 444.72| 446.29] 452.97] 448.18 


P = preliminary. 


NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Over 1-month span: 


TE rote ore rocpencoth pneccaccepserererreenee ntnecere 50.0 52.9 53.6 


— Data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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L Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
56.2 61.0 61.9 62.8 58.8 56.3 60.7 61.0 59.4 65.4 63.6 62.1 
63.8 57.9 58.8 60.5 55.9 57.9 58.0 55.8 54.6 52.9 59.1 58.6 
54.4 58.3 52.1 58.8 51.5 57.0 57.6 50.0 55.1 57.2 57.9 57.7 
57.9| 52.8 - - - - - - ~ - ~ “| 
63.8 63.6 67.7 67.3 62.6 61.7 61.4 66.2 67.3 69.9 70.8 71.2 
66.7 66.2 64.5 63.9 61.4 58.7 60.0 58.4 57.6 57.6 59.0 60.4 
60.7 55.9 59.6 54.6 56.3 56.2 56.2 59.0 57.4 59.6 60.8 61.0 
60.8 - - = = = - = ~ “= - -| 
67.4 68.3 65.6 67.0 65.6 64.9 66.3 68.4 69.7 71.3 71.3 71.9 
70.6 66.9 65.9 62.4 62.6 61.1 58.0 59.8 60.0 60.8 60.8 58.0 
61.1 58.8 57.3 59.0 55.2 57.4 56.9 61.5 61.0 59.0 61.1 - 
69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 69.7 69.8 71.3 
70.4 68.3 67.1 64.0 62.1 61.7 61.8 63.8 59.8 59.0 59.3 58.6 
60.1 §7.3 57.0 57.6 58.7 59.0 59.4 58.3 - - - - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
T 3 : 
56.1 52.2 §3:2 51.1 55.4 53.6 62.2 61.2 55.4 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
Civilian labor force................ seas 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employed iic-cc-.ccssves-scccesecracesevesaevers 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
AQTiCUUre scciccsecesssaccossotssoentecesed 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 
UMeMplOyEiccercexctaccssseeracssssesecnease 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate..........ccceseeeeed 6.8 TAS; 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 
Not in the labor force...........c:ccceseseeseeeees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
+ ie Soa 

Total EMPloyMeENt..........ceccscescessescrseeeeereees 4} 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,826 128,615 
Private sector........ 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,007 108,455 
Goods-producing... 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,347 25,240 
Mining.............. as 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
CONSTUCTON remterccecsuresercessscorecncbescace 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 5,985 6,273 
Manufacturing........sscccceccesesseeseereeerees 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,772 18,432 
Service-producing............sssseeeseeseeeseees 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,480 103,375 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,600 6,792 
Wholesale trade...............sscccee. 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,831 7,004 
Fretalll 1A00:<.. ssedscecssvcstsssenscesvs san zea 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,296 22,787 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,407 7,632 
SOMNVICCS sic cece reactssecacseernchencspass | 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,526 39,000 
GOVEINMONE he sccecceceseccorsucercccrentcasseoed 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,819 20,161 
Fecoral totswss-seeansseartruxcnseeeenanncaeens 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,521 12,796 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 | 1999 


7 li = 2 


Private sector: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........-.esseeceseeeeseeeeeeeeeneneeneees 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 


Mining: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........cccescescreeseeeceseseeseeeeneeaees 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............:++ 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.90 17.04 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.0.+++4 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 741.91 746.35 


Construction: 


Average Weekly NOUIS.......cccccseseseesescseseseeeesceeesesces 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.8 39.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. fr 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.59 17.13 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........0:: 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 643.69 668.07 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........:sccsescsseseccescesesceeeeeesees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. sl 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49) 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.:2:+- 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53, 580.05 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUIS...........ssesceccesseereseecntereees 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.67 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 606.43 


Wholesale trade: | 


Average weekly NOUIS..........:sccccssssssssssccssrssssasens 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.06 14.59 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........000.00-. 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07) 492.92 516.48 539.90 560.26 

| 

Retail trade: | 
Average Weekly NOurs..........sscssssssssssssssvensssescssseens 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 


6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.73 9.08 
198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.17 263.32 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


Average weekly NOurs..........:csssesseccccssereeerssssceerens 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.06 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::000044 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 511.78 528.88 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......:.cocsssssssscssssssesseseserseee 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 


10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.85 13.38 
331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.91 436.19 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 | 1998 1999 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 1999 
2 ———— 
CHINA WOFKGIS seers socyscnenscercsssescsc ans cagessscsisecossctesesacironibestonss 135.2} 136.3] 137.4) 139.0} 139.8) 140.4) 141.8] 143.3) 144.6 0.9 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-Collar: WOIKGIS:.ccsss-cvecrcsnrsasassertratnccenscconsatereesoctcs aan 136.5} 137.7} 138.7) 140.6) 141.4) 141.9} 143.3] 145.0) 146.3 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 136.7} 137.5} 138.3) 140.0} 141.0} 141.3} 142.2} 143.9) 145.3 1.0 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... ‘ 137.3) 139.1 139.7} 141.7) 141.8) 143.5 145.4 147.3) 148.6 9 4.8 
Administrative support, including clerical..............:..04. | 136.9} 138.0 139.3 140.4) 141.3} 142.5) 143.4) 144.7) 146.1 1.0 3.4 

Blue-collar workers.... 132.4; 133.2 134.3 135.3) 136.1 137.1 138.3 139.5} 140.6 8 3.3 

Service occupations. 135.6 136.9 137.9 139.4 140.0 141.3 142.4 143.1 144.8 1.2 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOORS-PLOGUCING.erccccceqaeceecerenrercarseeeecarececenessneetatereesteasseres 134.1 135.1 136.3) 137.2) 137.9) 139.0} 140.0) 141.2} 142.5 9 3.3 
Manufacturing. ...........++ 135.3} 136.4) 137.2] 138.2} 138.9} 139.9) 140.9) 142.1 143.6 Lu 3.4 

Service-producing... 135.5 136.8 137.7 139.6 140.4 140.9 142.4 144.0 145.3 9 3.5 
Services......... 137.6] 138.3} 139.0} 140.8) 141.7} 142.3) 143.2) 145.1 146.5 1.0 3.4 

Health services... 137.9} 138.0} 138.5) 139.1 139.1 140.5} 141.4) 142.7) 1443 Si 37, 
Hospitals.............. 136.7} 137.1 138.2} 139.4) 140.2) 141.3) 142.2} 143.4) 145.0 Ast 3.4 
Educational services.. 137.0} 137.5} 137.7} 140.2} 141.0! 141.3) 141.7) 144.6) 145.8 8 3.4 
Public administration®... 135.1 136.4} 137.4) 138.9} 139.9} 140.8) 141.5) 142.4) 144.4 1.4 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing...... 135.1 136.2} 137.3} 139.0} 139.9) 140.5) 141.9} 143.4) 144.7 9 3.4 
Private industry WOrKESS...............ccesscesseecsseceeeeceeeeeeeees 135.1 136.3 137.5 139.0 139.8; 140.4| 142.0 143.3 144.6 9 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:.scseeseeseeseeseeseeetsseees 135.2] 136.4) 137.5} 138.8} 139.4; 140.5) 141.9) 143.2) 144.5 9 3.7 

Workers, by occupational group: 

IWILE= CONAN: WONK ENS iaees-cncscserccv-vssunccescatecevenearvuceccendeqeccaend 136.7} 138.1 139.4) 141.1 142.0} 142.4) 144.1 145.6} 146.9 9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:sscescseceseseeseeseeseeees 137.4} 138.8} 139.9} 141.3} 141.9) 143.0] 144.5) 146.0} 147.3 9 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 137.8) 138.8) 140.1 141.6} 142.6) 142.9) 144.1 145.2) 146.7 1.0 2.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 137.4) 139.4) 140.0 141.9) 141.8) 143.7} 145.8) 147.7) 149.1 9 5.1 
SaIOSOCCUPAONSsesseenece-cpaererscnenscnertorsracceerenenscesataaaas 133.5} 135.3} 137.3} 140.4] 142.6] 139.6) 142.6) 144.1 145.3 8 1.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 137.0 138.2 139.6} 140.6) 141.4; 142.6 143.7| 145.0 146.2 8 3.4 
Blue-collar workers 132.3} 133.1 134.3} 135.2} 135.9} 136.9] 138.2) 139.4) 140.5 8 3.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 131.9 132.9] 134.4] 135.4) 136.1 137.2 138.4) 139.6) 140.6 a 3.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 133.0 133.6] 134.7 135.7 136.8} 137.3} 138.4) 139.9} 141.4 al 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 128.9) 129.3 129.9} 130.7; 130.7); 131.6] 133.6 134.4) 135.2 6 3.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 135.8) 137.0} 137.6] 138.5) 139.2; 141.0) 142.3) 143.2) 144.4 8 3.7 
SEMVIGS OCCUP AW ON Saevecenctrctntseceastenexssossneeeserserenesseaneene™s 134.1 135.3] 136.0] 137.3) 138.0/ 139.5} 140.6) 141.0) 142.6 11 3.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 134.2| 135.3] 136.6] 138.0) 139.0) 139.3) 140.8] 141.9} 143.1 8 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOGS-PrOGU CIN ea iseescre cece ectutcseseccocsesnencessepeonsceeanroueasauanis 134.1 135.1 136.2} 137.1 137.8} 138.9) 139.9) 141.1 142.5 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. .| 183.6] 134.5] 135.6] 136.5] 137.2) 138.3) 139.3) 140.5} 141.8 9 3.3 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS..........:ccccsescesesceseseesestseeeestneees 136.2| 137.7} 138.8) 139.7} 140.2) 141.7) 142.7) 143.9) 145.5 11 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........scssceseseeesereereeeeeeee | 135.0] 136.3} 137.4) 138.3} 138.8} 140.4) 141.3) 142.5) 143.9 1.0 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations. | 182.8] 133.5] 134.6] 135.5) 136.3) 137.1 138.3) 139.4) 140.7 9 3.2 
CONS HUCHON sate aterenst westessstestoanectestveacorconsessserasucnnentsusocpevad 129.7} 130.6] 132.7} 133.4) 134.3] 135.6) 136.9) 137.9) 138.7 6 3.3 
Wa ACHING iam crecevee es cre sneer cn asceasasvessspecnneasaneresnercoreen=mce 135.3} 136.4) 137.2} 138.2} 138.9) 139.9) 140.9) 142.1 143.6 14 3.4 
White-collar occupations....... 136.7} 138.2} 139.1 140.1 140.5} 141.8] 143.0) 144.3) 145.8 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:.:eseeseeeeeeeresereed 135.3} 136.5) 137.3) 138.3} 138.7] 140.1 141.3) 142.5) 143.8 9 3.7 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS: ....:.-...0:eccniccsssesssssareserorsesrseeares 134.3) 135.0} 135.9} 136.8} 137.7} 138.5) 139.4) 140.5) 142.1 1.1 3.2 
Durables...........ssceseeeee .| 185.7} 136.5} 137.4 138.5} 139.2} 139.9] 141.0) 142.3) 144.0 dee 3.4 
INONGUPADIeSinceusveccrese re: cesanystesavncersnsescovcene=sc-cereanteacnsanes 134.5} 135.9} 136.7| 137.6} 138.2} 139.6} 140.4) 141.5) 142.8 9 3.3 
S@rvViCO-PrOdUCiNg........cscecscesssececcassesescnsnesseccncersssenseceseeeed 135.3; 1836.7; 137.8] 139.6} 140.5} 140.9) 142.8) 144.1 145.3 8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.1 137.4, 138.5] 140.0} 140.6) 141.7} 143.3} 144.6) 145.9 9 3.8 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........::cesceeeeseeseeeeeneneeerseeneeae | 136.6 138.0 139.3 141.2} 142.2 142.3} 144.3) 145.8) 147.0 8 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........seeeseteeeeeesreeereeed 138.1 139.5} 140.6] 142.2} 142.8) 143.8] 145.5} 147.0] 148.3 9 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations......... 130.9] 132.1 133.2} 134.3) 134.8] 136.2} 137.8) 139.1 139.8 5 3.7 
Service occupations....... 133.9] 135.0) 135.8) 137.0) 137.8) 139.3) 140.5) 140.8) 142.4 1.1 3:3 
Transportation and public utilities... 134.2} 135.8] 137.1] 138.5] 139.3] 139.7} 140.9} 141.8) 142.3 4 2.2 
Transportation. .......::ccsceceseeesee 133.4} 134.0} 134.9) 136.7} 137.3) 136.8) 138.1 138.7} 139.5 6 1.6 
Public utilities.............ce0 135.1 137.9] 1839.7) 140.7) 141.9] 143.4) 144.6) 145.7) 146.1 3 3.0 
Communications. .........2:0ssceesee 134.0} 136.6] 139.2} 140.5} 141.7} 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0 -A 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S€rviCeS............eeseeseee 136.4) 139.6) 140.3) 141.0) 142.1 143.4) 144.2) 145.1 146.1 i 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade...........ccescecesecsssessesceseeenenensene 132.9) 134.7) 135.8] 137.6] 138.2] 138.9) 141.1 142.2) 143.5 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. -| 134.0 135.5] 136.3 138.1 138.8} 139.9) 141.9 142.8} 144.3 1 4.0 
WIOISSAIG TAG 2 ia cisccvnncctsccereconnecsasansecasectanceuecssesareres 135.1 137.7| 138.6] 140.8} 142.8) 142.7} 144.6) 146.3) 148.5 1.6 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........c+esesesesssersesesesrereeey 135.4, 137.0) 138.2] 140.0] 141.2) 142.4) 144.0) 145.8) 147.4 1 4.4 
Retall 1ades iaccccececiies dosernsenewasss 131.7} 133.1 134.4) 135.9] 135.6); 136.8) 139.1 140.0| 140.7 5 3.8 
General merchandise Stores. .........:ssceseeeeseesenensesenes 130.0} 131.2} 133.0] 133.2; 134.0} 135.0) 135.6) 137.2) 138.3 8 3.2 
Fl SENOS ia viccineseee osaadectancasesdsteetiadiatuacssaviessenevarevens 129.4) 131.3) | 132.9} 133.7] 132.7} 134.3) 135.7} 137.0) 138.1 8 41 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
wal cA aii 7m 3 12 
Series months months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended | ended _ 
Dec. 1999 
—_}-—_ 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........cececceeeeereneey 134.5} 136.7| 138.4) 141.0 142.5} 141.5 145.8 147.6 148.3 0.5 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........:.:cccssesseeeeeeeeeeeeees 137.6 140.2 141.3 143.2 143.3 145.6 148.8 151.0 151.6 4 5.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 140.6] 143.3) 145.3) 148.4) 146.7 148.8; 155.4) 159.3 159.8 3 8.9 
ASU QNICO)iaichinvstnceasnnscnsstcransveccusesleapdeonacecusnsarlegitacteens «FH 134.8 137.4 138.9 141.9 141.7 141.7 144.0 144.5 145.8 9 2.9 
SOnviCO Svpercceccsevacencencerasnacthauronssteduublauenkonsastassuehasssseeaere 138.5 139.3 140.3 141.8 142.7 143.5 144.6 146.1 147.6 1.0 3.4 
BUSINGSBISGRVICOS «pc ttenatie-ecxscsnuteasassesoswanssuaperuuseciase7n 138.6 139.5 140.7 143.5 145.9 147.5 148.7 150.7 151.9 8 41 
Health services. | 138.1 138.2 138.7 139.0 139.0 140.5 141.4 142.6 144.2 5 3.7 
FACSIOHEMS oe ccncnccug ceases aura sucasiinsasucaakauatassacrxcuspasearatenevnssts 136.5 136.7 138.2 139.1 139.9 141.2 142.1 143.0 144.6 nS 3.4 
Educational SOmviCGS. .sscisacsdenecsorencsncbuonvassuseonaadsnssenavonte | 142.6) 143.4) 143.9) 147.0 147.7; 148.3) 148.7 152.2 153.0 5 3.6 
Colleges and UNiverSities............:.ssscesesceessceseseeeeeseers 143.7| 144.3) 144.8] 147.8) 148.5) 149.2 149.6 152.6} 153.3 5 3.2 
NOTIMAMUPACIAING oerncacnssesarireaessccedsstoascasvcaarsnegsuasararteare 134.7] 136.0 137.2| 138.9} 139.7) 140.3) 142.0 143.4, 144.5 8 3.4 
White-collar workers.......:... | 136.5 137.9 139.2 141.1 142.0 142.3 144.1 145.6 146.9 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. | 137.9] 139.3} 140.5} 142.0) 142.7| 143.7) 145.3) 146.8) 148.1 9 3.8 
Blue-collar OCCupatiOnS:gescccssssrs-ncssisecnsvaxsenasvneateosc-anes 130.1 131.0] 132.4) 133.4) 134.0) 135.2} 136.8; 138.0) 138.7 5 35 
SGLVICROCCUDATONS <5 2aceapacacssanipnpeecancsvesnniantenctctsaneree 133.8} 134.9} 135.7} 136.9} 137.7] 139.2] 140.4); 140.7; 142.3 AL 3.3 
State and local government workers...... fi 135.7 136.5} 136.9 139.0 139.8 140.5 141.0 143.1 144.6 1.0 3.4 


Workers, by occupational group: 


WV NRG-CONSl WONKGNS osccsc.siceansnsnnizesnsrassnnsuciaensustsbavecsctsosvewans 135.5| 136.1 136.2} 138.4) 139.3) 139.8) 140.2); 142.6) 144.0 1.0 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical... 135.1 135.6} 135.6] 137.7) 138.5} 138.8) 139.3) 142.0 143.2 8 3.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 136.4 137.5 137.9 140.4 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 1.1 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... ) 136.1 136.9 137.2 139.5 140.3 141.4 141.3 143.0 145.0 1.4 3.4 

BlUS-COMAr WOFKONS .ociciccsscsasscvecscseaxccsdcsscussnnensoustsscsverssceineny 134.2} 135.0) 135.2) 136.8] 137.8) 138.8) 139.5} 140.9) 142.5 14 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 
SON VICOS scseasecpescecaceaeypesautenntnarsnaesacencecenetstinesareosccanvsty siested 136.0; 136.5] 136.6) 139.0) 139.7) 140.0) 140.5) 143.2 144.5 9 3.4 
Services excluding SChOOIS?..........scssssssssssssesssesssseseeeeeee 135.3} 136.1) 136.2! 138.7) 138.8) 139.6] 140.3) 1426) 143.8 8 3.6 
Health services. | 137.2} 137.9} 138.0} 140.3} 140.7} 141.2} 142.0} 144.2) 145.8 11 3.6 
HOS DIGS corer ecvcnasecxcceussons pincocsavunrarveshusninacaainexastaratol 137.6] 138.4) 138.4) 140.7) 141.2) 141.7) 142.7| 144.8) 146.3 1.0 3.6 
Edu GAtON al SORVICES:.nisceeserorcvasssneccvarnsccasveinaxesnosacssod 135.9} 136.3} 136.5) 138.8) 139.6) 139.9) 140.3) 143.1 144.4 9 3.4 
| 136.2) 136.6] 136.7} 139.1 139.9} 140.2; 140.6) 143.5) 1447 8 3.4 
Elementary and S€CONGALY.........:sssesesesseeseeeceeseens 135.8) 136.1 136.2) 138.8) 139.3) 139.6) 140.0 142.9) 144.1 8 3.4 
Colleges and universities. 137.2] 137.9] 138.1 140.4) 141.5} 141.7 142.1 144.8) 146.5 1.2 3.5 


Public administration’ 137.4| 138.9 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of $ Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and —_ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
We ieee 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended | ended 
Dec. 1999 
ChiMlan WOrkirs) <P eR cass 132.8] 134.0) 135.0) 136.8) 137.7} 138.4; 139.8; 141.3) 142.5 0.8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
Wihite=COll ar WONKENS <... sense cecearesencoaessesecencsscsrhaverscvicsseasbpess 134.3] 135.6} 136.7} 138.8} 139.7) 140.1 141.6} 143.3) 144.6 9 3.5 
-.| 135.0} 135.8] 136.6] 138.5] 139.4) 140.1 141.0} 142.6) 144.0 1.0 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...............-4 135.6 137.4, 138.3) 140.5} 140.3) 141.6) 143.8) 145.9) 147.2 9 4.9 
Administrative support, including clerical..............: 133.7} 135.0 136.2 137.5} 138.6] 140.0 140.9) 142.3) 143.5 8 3.5 
Blue-collar workers 129.3} 130.4) 131.4; 132.6} 133.3) 134.5} 135.8) 137.0] 137.9 al, 3.5 
Service occupations 132.6] 133.7} 134.5) 136.1 137.0} 138.3) 139.4) 140.1 141.7 11 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GOOdS- PLOGUCHIG scecerceocsescencsssvescnerripsecseas-vertirotebyaevaenestraze 130.6} 132.0} 133.3} 134.4] 135.2; 136.3) 137.4) 138.6) 139.7 8 3.3 
Manufacturing: cccscssaccctasscsasinocescccnveysicesnancsictaddsascorseecsdeive 132.2} 133.7} 1346} 136.0} 136.8) 137.9) 139.0) 140.2)| 141.5 9 3.4 
SOMNVICE-DF OGUCING sss. -ccccnsvacrecsoasecepnascsshasvossisenevsvessbcasrnadyssy | 133.6] 134.8) 135.7} 137.8] 138.7) 139.2) 140.7) 142.3) 143.5 8 3.5 
Services 136.0} 136.9} 137.6] 139.6) 140.5) 141.5) 142.3) 144.1 145.5 1.0 3.6 
Health services 135.4| 136.2 136.5 137.6] 137.6) 138.8) 139.7 140.9} 142.5 11 3.6 
FHOSDIRAIG Recess sence scar senescecstcecrcveoysnreencecnrecttcaressieeeter ne 133.6} 134.2) 135.1 136.4) 137.1 138.1 138.8} 140.1 141.6 11 3.3 
Educational SOrnviG@S:citrcciecscseccsceurestsvascasasssvescrvtezesseose | 135.9] 136.3] 136.5] 139.1 140.0| 140.2} 140.6) 143.7) 144.7 ti 3.4 
Public: administrations: f1cc00 ise ate. temesarcevnues 131.4] 132.7] 133.2} 134.8] 135.9] 136.9] 137.8] 139.5} 141.5 1.4 44 
INONMANUFACTUTING:.:-ceccecacgrepssscscncscsatuevassssescckeacvastorcenceoence 132.8} 134.0} 135.1 137.0} 137.8} 138.4; 139.9) 141.5) 142.6 8 3.5 
Private industry WOrkeIS...............ccesscesseecseeseeeteeeeeeeres 132.3 133.7 134.9 136.6 137.4 138.1 139.7 141.0 142.2 9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .............:csssesseecesseesseersenes 132.4) 133.7 134.8 136.3} 136.9 138.2 139.6] 140.8) 142.0 9 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White Collar WORKONS locccsnessscssecsctasceskcvenstencurerensencsccreaapseert 134.2] 135.7} 137.0} 139.0} 139.9) 140.3) 142.1 143.5} 144.8 9 3:5 
Excluding sales occupations. ...........::cseseeee 134.8; 136.3} 137.5} 139.1 139.7} 141.0] 142.5) 143.9] 145.2 9 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 134.8 136.9} 137.1 138.7) 139.7) 140.7) 141.8) 142.6) 144.1 141 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 135.8} 137.8} 138.7} 140.9} 140.5] 141.9) 144.3) 146.4) 147.6 8 5.1 
SSIS OCCUD AU ONG ne cn specs oes ee xcecaenstenaasenetebenseriaabenase chet 131.4) 133.1 135.2} 138.8] 141.3) 137.3) 140.5) 142.1 143.3 8 1.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 133.9] 135.3] 136.7| 137.9} 138.9) 140.4) 141.4 142.7} 143.8 8 3.5 
BIUGCONAMWOIKGIS x, ccssscosssvascneascancpcavctonesvosevebrovece<snsnunoe 129.1 130.2) 131.3) 132.4) 133.2} 134.3) 135.6] 136.8) 137.7 crf 3.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 128.7; 129.8) 131.2 132.3] 133.0 134.3} 135.6 136.7} 137.5 6 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 130.6] 131.6] 132.7) 133.8} 134.9} 135.7) 136.7) 138.3) 139.5 9 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 125.1 125.9} 126.4] 127.6) 127.8) 129.1 131.0} 131.9} 132.7 6 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 131.8] 133.2) 133.7) 135.1 135.8} 137.3} 138.3) 139.4) 140.4 af 3.4 
SOMVICCIOCCUDAWONS cae cate ee nentpcasacnensescnanchesscreesces-cenesuens 131.1 132.1 133.0] 134.4) 135.3] 136.7) 137.8) 138.0] 139.6 1.2 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 131.2| 132.3] 133.6] 135.2} 136.4) 136.8] 138.2} 139.3} 140.4 8 2.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GQOOGS-PLOGUCING css ciscoseeerest-seeaseocssevedscusekeasssnerccarernsceasnrs 130.6] 132.0} 133.2} 134.3] 135.2) 136.3) 137.3) 138.5} 139.7 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... wel 180.0] 131.3] 132.5} 133.6] 134.4] 135.5) 136.6] 137.8) 138.9 8 3.3 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........-:esceseeeseseesereseeeseneeened 132.9} 135.0] 136.3] 137.4) 138.2) 139.4) 140.5} 141.7} 143.0 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. 131.6] 133.3) 134.6) 135.7} 136.4] 137.8) 138.8) 140.1 141.3 9 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations....... | 129.2} 130.1 131.3] 132.3} 133.3} 134.3) 135.4) 136.6) 137.6 If 3.2 
CONSHUICUOM re cercessesnertescer ces cnceee scenes san ssnsansacctuceveneeceneenyts 124.9} 126.0} 128.1 128.5} 129.3} 130.7) 131.9) 133.0] 133.6 5 3.3 
Wearnetectear arn ee cerectcrascnccresstenccescerccnsetenscenseerssavuneseisesss= 132.2} 133.7| 134.6) 136.0} 136.8} 137.9} 139.0) 140.2); 141.5 9 3.4 
White-collar occupations... 133.6] 135.6] 136.8) 138.3) 139.0) 140.1 141.4) 142.7} 144.0 9 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........-:.seseeetereeerenseed 132.2} 133.8} 135.0) 136.3) 137.1 138.3} 139.6} 140.8) 142.0 9 3.6 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........cscsceseeseseseesrsenecneeeeeeseneeed 131.2) 132.3] 133.1 134.3} 135.3] 136.3) 137.2] 138.4] 139.7 9 3.3 
Durables............::000 | 131.9] 133.4) 134.5} 135.9} 136.9} 137.9} 139.1 140.4| 141.8 1.0 3.6 
NGI Ate Sccerccreenscet eccrece sence sree ovecnuaesaacscoaneccressperesen ced 132.6] 134.2! 134.9) 136.0} 136.8} 138.0) 138.7) 139.7) 140.9 9 3.0 
Service-Pproducing..........-.see0+ J 133.1 134.4) 135.6] 137.6) 1384) 1389) 140.8) 142.1 143.3 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. 133.9) 135.2) 136.2) 137.9) 138.5} 139.8) 141.4) 142.6] 143.8 8 3.8 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........-.:e+sseseseeeseneeeeerenenseneannes | 134.3} 135.7} 137.0} 139.2} 140.1 140.3} 142.3) 143.8) 145.0 8 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........esessserenereeseseeesesees 135.9; 137.3} 138.4) 140.2} 140.7} 142.0} 143.7} 145.1 146.4 9 41 
Blue-collar occupations.......... | 128.9} 130.2) 131.1 132.4) 132.9) 134.4) 135.9} 137.0) 137.8 6 3.7 
S@rvic OCCUPATIONS......0...scsreccsseerecsssnssssessasncssencsersseeened 131.0} 132.1 133.0} 134.2} 135.2} 136.7) 137.8) 138.0) 139.6 1.2 3.3 
Transportation and public utilitieS...........sesseeseeeseseresnee} 131.3) 132.1 132.8} 134.3) 135.1 135.4; 136.8) 137.5) 137.9 3 2.1 
Transportation........-cscereecceee 129.5} 130.1 130.4] 132.4) 132.9] 132.3) 133.7) 134.4) 134.9 4 cS 
Public utilities... 133.5} 134.5} 185.7} 136.5} 137.8} 139.2} 140.6] 141.5) 141.8 2 2.9 
COMMUNICATIONS 55 cceccnscsnceorecesaesonentvasccrnenessccercsnceenerase 134.0] 134.4) 135.8) 136.7} 138.0) 139.4) 141.1 141.9} 142.2 2 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. | 182.9] 184.7) 135.6] 136.3) 137.4) 138.9] 140.0} 140.9) 141.3 3 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade...........:cccscseeseeesesesenerseersees 131.6] 133.3] 134.6) 136.6) 137.0) 137.7| 139.6} 140.7) 142.0 9 3.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS.........-.-:+ssesssesesssrsseseeneee 133.2) 134.7} 135.6} 137.6] 138.2) 139.5) 141.1 141.8} 143.3 is 3.7 
Wholesale trade.......sccccccsssceseserseeee 133.6] 136.2) 137.1 139.3) 141.3) 140.7) 142.3) 144.3) 146.5 1.5 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations......... 135.0/ 136.5] 137.8] 139.6] 140.8| 141.9} 143.0) 144.8) 146.4 11 4.0 
FIGUAN (ACG seis ccasserastecvevansancssnan 130.6] 131.9] 133.3) 135.2) 134.8] 136.2} 138.3} 138.9) 139.6 6 3.6 
General merchandise Stores...........cssseeeseeeersererssees 128.4] 129.4 131.5} 132.2} 133.0} 133.7) 134.3) 135.6) 136.7 8 2.8 
FOOd SLOPES.» csiscccasssernsdutoscsassdsvddssceecsnssdunscrnesersnevndzecs 127.0 129.0) 130.5) 131.7) 130.5) 131.8) 132.8 133.9} 134.9 a 3.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
ie ia ce 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | end ended 
Dec. 1999 
= — Hoes 7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........:ccceeeeeeeenees 130.6 132.6} 134.8} 138.1 139.8} 137.2 142.4 144.5 145.2 0.5 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS......:..-.:seseeeeteeerseetseteees 133.6 135.9| 137.5} 139.7} 139.6] 141.0 144.8 147.5 148.0 3 6.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 138.3) 140.9) 143.2 147.0} 144.4) 146.1 154.5} 159.2} 159.6 3 10.5 
(USELE Ur eS eeerecrcnaccocmnsrn-ocero Sen rocccccecectocorenenccomeecxcunepebrocs 130.2} 133.1 134.8; 138.7) 138.5) 137.4; 139.8}; 140.2} 141.5 9 2.2 
SQIVIC ES etree ce cencacact ec senonceressernteressececkanhaaertrateresccvcenyer" 136.2} 137.2} 138.3] 140.0) 140.8] 142.2; 143.2! 144.5) 146.0 1.0 37 
Business services 137.3| 137.6] 139.2} 141.8] 1441) 145.4) 146.3) 148.5) 149.8 9 4.0 
HEIN SOMVICES!-soci-cctcceoresceccecvacosopentscccscraraserenseranvosavers 135.4] 136.2} 136.5} 137.5| 137.4) 138.7) 139.6) 140.6) 142.2 11 3.5 
FIOSp tel Srevscpecessvcvsarses mentees coractitectraprnsetqressereressnT wre 133.2| 133.6) 134.7) 135.8) 136.5] 137.6) 138.3) 139.3) 140.9 1.1 32 
Educational services... wed 188.4) 139.1 139.6] 142.8) 143.5) 143.9) 144.2) 147.5! 148.2 5S 3.3 
Colleges and UNIVErSItieS...........ccceeeeeeenetseseeteeseeneee 138.7 139.1 139.7 142.8 143.6 144.1 144.4) 147.2 147.9 5 3.0 
| 
INONIHANUFACTUTING -cocececece-tece-casesetnavavccvesarerscvereesaseserreeaas 132.1 133.4 134.7) 136.5) 137.4] 137.9} 139.7) 141.0) 142.1 8 3.4 
White-collar workers.......... | 134.1 135.5} 136.8) 138.9} 139.8) 140.1 142.0 143.5 144.7 8 35 
Excluding sales occupations. 135.5} 136.9 138.1 139.8; 140.3) 141.6 143.2 144.6 145.9 9 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations..... tz 128.2] 129.5) 130.5 131.1 132.4; 134.0 135.1 135.8 5 3.6 
SONVICS OCCUPANONS zona semieg cnuncccacrcescvapcersonscreneevaracanenat 130.9} 132.0 132.9) 134.1 135.1 136.5 137.7 137.9 139.5 1.2 3.3 
State and local government WOFrkETS...............-:screceeeeeeeee 134.4) 135.1 135.4, 137.6; 138.5); 139.0) 139.6] 1422) 143.5 9 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. sapasaseenseoeceardeceaperert 134.5) 135.0) 135.2} 137.6] 138.5} 138.9) 139.3) 142.1 143.4 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 135.1] 135.5] 135.6) 137.9] 138.7| 138.9] 139.4) 1425) 143.6 8 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 134.1 135.1 135.6| 138.0 139.3} 140.1 140.5 142.7 144.3 11 3.6 
Administrative support, including clerical... .| 132.3) 133.0) 133.3] 135.4) 136.5) 137.4) 137.5) 139.6) 141.7 15 3.8 

ESIGE-CONN, WOKKONS) ccrnccesateccoseeaceccutt cones sonecereesrsvossccterecenpeel 132.3) 133.1) 133.5) 135.1 136.0} 136.9] 137.6] 139.4) 140.7 9 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 
NSOUVICE Sie ccranencee-ucteccaser ctteratecesenteccasartcecesvetueressrreccversaaied 135.3} 135.7} 135.9] 138.4) 139.2} 139.5} 139.9} 1429) 144.0 8 3.4 
Services excluding SCHOOIS Fanta eens eee 134.4 135.4) 135.5) 137.8) 138.2) 139.0) 139.6) 142.1 143.2| 8 3.6 
Health services. 135.3] 136.3] 136.5} 138.7] 139.2; 139.7} 140.4| 142.8) 144.2) 1.0 3.6 
135.2} 136.3} 136.5] 138.6) 139.1 139.7; 140.6) 142.8) 1444 9 3.6 
135.3} 135.7} 135.8} 138.4) 139.3) 139.5} 139.8] 142.9) 144.0 8 3.4 
135.5] 135.8} 136.0} 138.5) 139.5; 139.6} 140.0) 143.1 144.2 8 3.4 
Elementary and secondary.. i) 196.7 136.0) 136.1 138.7; 189.3) 139.5) 139.9) 143.1 144.1 mf 3.4 
Colleges and uNiverSitieS.............:.:scssescecssseseeseeseeees 134.6] 135.2} 135.5} 137.7] 139.6] 139.6; 139.8; 142.6) 144.4 1.3 3.4 
Public administration™.....ccsssccsssssssssssssssassssssssssssssssssseseseee 131.4) 132.7 133.2| 134.8 135.9] 136.9] 137.8 139.5 141.5 1.4 41 
a 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 
1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
—-— = fas 
Series 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 
iz si — 
Private INGUStIY WOFKOLS........cccscsssscosssesssnseseseseseseseneseeeaenes 141.8) 142.6) 143.7) 144.5} 145.2) 145.8) 147.3) 148.6) 1 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers | 143.4] 144.7) 145.6] 146.6) 147.4) 147.9] 149.4) 151.0] 152.5 1.0 3.5 
BIUG*COUEE WOTKEIG i cco ssacciessivvsctzacaccersenisiattioatisesasbinctevarval 139.0} 139.1 140.4) 141.0) 141.6] 142.2| 143.6} 144.8) 146.2 1.0 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing Eau axovatvoatuddadevsauaicseav divin ansesbints frENTNKVNNESOTET 141.5) 141.5] © 142.5 143.0 143.2 144.3 145.2 146.3) 148.2 1.3 3.4 
Service-producing hd aduancdansntrauisredeagtera | 141.4) 142.7} 143.8} 144.9] 145.7] 146.1 147.9; 149.4) 150.7 9 3.4 
Manufacturing... srenees -| 141.7) 141.7) 142.4) 142.6} 142.7) 143.6} 144.5] 145.7| 147.8 1.4 3.4 
NOITU FAGTUET EG ace ctncenceceneneatencardeccssrutantesrssvancccnebnercreins 
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24. Employment Cost index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
aa 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 1999 
] = 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WMO cestecscccssacacencstticsseccsscvesacaerseeeentirtesterrtectettee ieee 133.5 134.0 135.3 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 0.7 27 
Goods-producing.... 132.5 132.7 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 11 3.2 
Service-producing... fei 134.5 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 3 2.1 
Manutacturing:.. cress cccsteaeecreree cmt ttser sez cscivcarershecsssovenesccecal 133.3 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 1.4 3.0 
Nonmanufacturingies..ccrccesosticcescecsstosntes ccencca te stescsnscccecesuvane 133.2 133.9 135.3 136.9 137.4 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 4 20 

INOMIUTIION Sc ovensceseeecemeee rex cave cesstcsnteescescvecseteeiessetertcererssranetronsed 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 1.0 3.6 
Goods-producing. 134.7 135.9 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 9 3.5 
Service-producing.. 135.3] 136.7} 138.0) 139.7) 140.6) 141.1 143.0} 144.4) 145.7 9 3.6 
Manufacturing...... «| 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 1.0 3.5 
NOMMANUFACHUINING ie cssccacnssednrnentiecacessccaccessocerteanscuscescerasveverd 134.9 136.3 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 9 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 8 3.4 
135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 8 3.5 
138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 9 3.5 
135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 1.0 3.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan af@asi 5. .s::ceccecsssxecssssssevesnconsersscccestssevestssssshsseaed 135.1 136.4 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 1.0 3.5 
OMEN Al CASE icaan.ccesscanscopsccsectsssacsvashazcn-naseaertcesmMiccsnacsercrsrerceH 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 3 3.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UIONE Sotapencee sn cavecccsateensvstpeuchensuscavecceveoteorcnstivdvncctieveectavepsaaacaces 128.9 129.6 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 6 2.6 
Goods-producing. he ET 127.9} 129.4) 131.0 131.7} 132.3) 133.8 134.9} 136.1 9 3.3 
SQMVICE-POGUCING <<. <cacecsecccorsesconcecscosesnexsncncsenspesnebisnavssccts 131.2 131.8 132.2 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 137.2 3 1.8 
MAnUfaCtuningics-cssssecssccronestvcresasuseusscanesasnesteccecaverserccssanecareu 128.6 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 1.3 3.4 
INOMIMIAMIUF ACTOR scons -nceectecnarccersseccerscssescvonseuscucetsusenssnccrene 129.1 129.6 130.8 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 2 2.1 

INGTON. cvcsaeeiccracseesncecssiasesstuexsavexatsavxt/ervasssnvareradasueathiuseesocerse 133.0 134.5 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 9 3.6 
Goods-producing.... 132.0} 133.6] 134.7} 135.7) 136.5} 137.8} 138.8) 140.0} 141.1 8 3.4 
Service-producing.. 133.2 134.6 135.9 137.9 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 9 3.7 
Manufacturing......... ee en em 135.1 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 8 3.4 
INOMMANUfACTUNING se scassecsercesovasenccvcsassectiacacvancerceseerrexsasrsrsrach 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 8 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
131.6 132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 ai 3.3 
133.0 134.0 134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 9 3.5 
133.0 134.7 136.0 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 8 4.1 
131.2 132.9 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 9 3.0 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 132.3 133.8 135.1 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 9 3.5 
Other areas.a.cnvcsetesscsoreee 3 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected y 


ears, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 i 1986 1988 1991 1993 1995 1997 
ins = 
163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Scope of survey (iN OOO'S)..........2..:::seceseeereeeeeeeees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With Meats care Werte ce seeeesccatcccedsunerrsedansseerd 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
i 72 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
dt Ale ahaha Sh eee ane era ee 430/ 18,386} 16,015| —«17,417|~—S«19,202 
With defined benefit plan..............-.::sececeeeeeneees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,4 : F P p 
Time-off plans 
ici ith: 
Aelita a 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 a = 
PICU CHITIN Oke eeccasewnansensserecnvateatswscpecnseces< cers 
i - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 ‘of = 
Average minutes per day........--2:::seeeeseeeeeereeees & 67 68 
Paldiresttim@ cereasteectavccvsnseuenctuersunsynesbeersurtaseny 75 76 73 72 72 oH cH oe = = 
Average minutes per day... ws - 25 26 26 26 ce a “A a a 
PalditunerallOave-csc.ccc¢--.<-csecotictatessndeueavenceanss - - - 88 85 a = be 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE..........-2-ceeeeeeeeeeees - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 a . a = 
Paid holidays. ea 99 99 99 99 96 97 
AVElaGe GAYS PEF YOAM..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave...........:.sssecseessssceessceeeenenee 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 ki a 
Average days per year - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 i 
Pal WaCatiOnS eecceccccc-ce-c-csavesenvv-censsuensasecwsreaves 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid) Sick Ieaven cere eres te oars tr aratsrecbaeeds 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... a - - - - 33 37 37 60 Ml x 
Unpaid paternity leave..... fe = - - - 16 18 26 53 ca > 
Unpaidifamily lGavel sesqvoncnavestescersscogvesncostanessa fe a ua bs a rz 3 = 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............2.---<:0000+ 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 ra 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home Nealth: Care... cicciscsscsssasessesvee<cne7ecceseccens--01 - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities.. Pe 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRYSICAOXGIN iiss. -ocseccrerartiacradsednseredtesevaseaveod - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self GOVELAQC 22555 cide ccsteasssdenedicocasne 26 27 36 43 44 47 $1 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution... = = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage.............. vel 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINly CONTIDUON..........--.2--eeeee eee = - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...........-....--00++- 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance............-. 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 7 74 
Survivor income benefits. “a - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available..............cceeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
IFSUTANCO NANG. ccscdenctescenondtsavasxsxveercsescsscrdesus) 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WASUPANICE IANS oe cerarneosexssuvsvenscstcnrsvievstseasdeais sauna 54 51 $1 49 46 43 45 44 “ = 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. nf a “ e: eo al Za = 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............ccesceseeees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 §2 52 52 
Early retirement available. 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula - 53 §2 54 §7 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 $1 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - ~ - 60 45 48 48 49 55 Y f 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ENTE QO MONG <5 cacccxsidsscararstvudaceverasanveversseuntareiead - - e 33 36 At 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans..........c.ccesscsrssersesseccceesesees - 2 5 9 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts ~ 5 12 23 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans...............:...0c00sccc003. - a C) 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 
* Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
Specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 


dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


jam Small private establishments State and local governments 
b Sj aanammaal| iai = 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
~—-1-— —|— ——____ +—— 
Scope of survey (in 000's)..............:ccccseeeceeseceeeeee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunchtime: 2on.ac5 202-254-cassezcesvsnsevteeee : <a 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day.. 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time................... 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day.. 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave................ 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence... aa 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 37, 37 3.7 of 
Paid | hONGaYS:<..2:02-.c.cc<<etes ees <4 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’. a 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paidipersonal leaves cy ncnceccrcrcacessekestwosseaceesaeae 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year...............ccccsesseeseeceeeeees 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 eh 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paldivacanlonis 13. vicsaticestaurs errcks ets e esewcseeeeed 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick leaveicnicrsceccetececsccem irae 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Ue NORV 26509 eee aeaee eo cestncnonten aesouereosceonwene 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. A 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leavess.:.-vitss.casccucsteveseecocdacvarees - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...................-+6.6 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home Nealth: Cars. ..ccccheecencctesescrsuenvssstondecsess 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. ..............cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Playsicalexarnacnicnsscseceesseanccsusess-uascdeusceveenaced 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SON COVEN AGG os tearaexccsencaecsecercaceneerotssvessoicaet <cncrase 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution. + $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
PSiRy COVONROD so25.0 a5 coat Alassnunxseascssntansecrenaued 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution............0....:::eeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans..................s00ee J 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISUPAINGCO \iiewer casts scscccs wecsttasccrvereetlas oes cwaceoecers 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... = 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available................cececeeeseeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSULANCOIDIANS essen emcee snenescaneate ines snetonceuer casos 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
NSU AIICS PITS oe ac se shecacs sccunssenssnctenannephcnxescaniaie 6 26 26 ra 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ” a SI nd 29 af re x = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... naaeaeaed 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................ : 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. uf 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.................. 5 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ATTANQOMONS 2 avers cessecssnccanaasedosacaaeansssvanssosuncvone di 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.................seseesceeeeereeeeeeed 1 rs 3 ~ 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ......... ei 7 


‘ Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. .providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick — which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days —_ premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _ flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
1999 


Annual totals 1998 
Measure Pp Pp Pp Pp Pp Pp Pp Pp Pp Pp 
1997 1998 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.’ | Mar.’ | Apr.” | May® | June” | July” | Aug. Sept.” | Oct. 
} a 4 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period.............:sesee 29 34 5 3 3 1 2 0 1 3 2 1 1 2 0 
In effect during period.......s-.:sseeeseee- 34 34 7| 7 6 5 2 5) 6 6 6 3 5 2 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)....4 339 387 8.0 fal 3.8 1.4 4] 0 8.0 9.6 2.2 1.7 11.0 19.1 0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 10.6 13.7 10.4 9.2 10.3 44 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)........-.-..-2:-:+++ 4,497 5,116 148.7 160.3 171.0 129.0 104.1 101.2 256.8 314.8 309.4 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 
Percent of estimated working time'.... .01 .02 -04 -01 .01 01 00 -00 -01 -01 .01 -01 -00 -01 -00 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy! measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54—56. 


P = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series SoS [| 
1998 1999 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
163.0 166.6] 164.5} 165.0) 166.2| 166.2} 166.2] 166.7/ 167.1] 167.9] 1682] 168.3) 168.3] 168.7] 169.7 
488.3 499.0| 492.9] 494.4) 497.8} 497.7} 497.9] 499.2} 500.7} 502.9} 503.9] 504.1] 504.1) 505.5) 5084 
161.1 164.6 163.8} 163.7 163.9 164.2 164.1 164.2 164.7} 165.1 165.5 165.7} 165.9 166.6} 166.8 
160.7 164.1 163.3} 163.3 163.4 163.7) 163.6} 163.8 164.2 164.6} 165.1 165.2} 165.4 166.1 166.3 
161.1 164.2 163.8} 163.4 163.5] 163.9 163.7 163.7 164.1 164.5 165.1 165.1 165.4 166.3} 166.3 
Cereals and bakery products. 181.1 185.0 183.8 183.5 184.8 185.1 185.7 186.3 184.9} 185.2 185.2 184.8 185.9 185.6 186.0 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd OQQS...........:eeeeeenee 147.3 147.9 147.0 146.8 146.7 146.7 147.2 147.3) 148.5) 149.2 149.2 150.5 149.8 150.2 151.3 
Dairy and related products’ .... | 150.8 159.6] 162.3) 161.5] 156.1] 156.2} 156.1) 155.7] 156.5} 158.7| 164.1] 164.6) 162.1) 160.4) 160.9 
Fruits and vegetables. 198.2 203.1] 200.3) 199.9} 203.3] 207.2) 203.2) 202.0} 202.1] 2026) 202.2) 201.2) 204.5; 208.4) 203.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. 133.0 134.3 134.5} 134.5 134.3 134.2} 134.3 134.3 134.5 134.2 134.6 133.9} 134.7 137.1 138.4 
Other foods at home.... 150.8 153.5 153.3 152.9 153.6 153.4] 153.6 153.7 154.2 153.9 153.7 153.0 153.3 154.3 154.4 
Sugar and sweets......... 150.2 152.3 151.3} 151.0 151.7 153.0 152.4 152.4 152.7 153.5 153.3 152.1 152.3 154.8} 154.4 
Fats and oils. aes nara 146.9 148.3} 150.9 149.4 149.0 147.2 147.5| 148.1 148.6) 148.5 149.0 145.3) 145.1 147.0 145.6 
OMEY. 1OOS terre circ rors recor nestieesies) 165.5 168.9 168.2 168.1 169.2 168.7} 169.2 169.3 169.9] 169.2 168.7 169.0 169.4 169.8) 170.5 
Other miscellaneous foods !”.............c.00....4 102.6 104.9 105.9} 104.9 105.6 105.0 104.9 104.2 104.8} 105.3 104.3 103.9 105.7} 104.3) 106.4 
Food away from home! 161.1 165.1 163.8 164.2 164.5 164.6 164.6 165.1 165.6 165.8 166.2 166.5 166.8 167.2 167.6 
Other food away from home" 101.6 105.2 103.7 103.7 104.0 104.3} 104.4 105.5} 105.8} 106.4 106.8 106.9} 106.9 107.5} 107.9 
Alcoholic beverages.............. 165.7 169.7 168.6} 168.4 168.8 169.3} 169.5} 169.9 170.2 170.7 170.5 171.2 171.8 172.4 173.0 
Housing in 160.4 163.9 162.3) 162.8} 163.0 163.0} 164.1 164.7 165.0} 165.2 165.0 164.9} 164.8 165.8} 166.9 
CH RICT EY disaster tena ut Oo 182.1 187.3] 185.5) 186.3] 186.6] 186.5} 187.2} 188.0} 188.3} 188.3) 188.5) 188.6) 188.6) 189.8) 190.7 
Rent of primary residence............ccesereeeesenees 172.1 177.5 175.6 176.0 176.4 176.7 177.1 177.5 177.9 178.4 178.8} 179.8 180.3 180.8} 181.2 
Lodging away from home“ A ET NE 109.0 112.3 110.5 114.5 114.6 111.8 113.8 117.1 117.1 113.8 113.1 108.5 105.8 111.3 115.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.8 192.9 191.3} 191.5 191.9 192.2 192.6} 193.0 193.4 193.9 194.2 194.9} 195.2 195.7} 196.1 
Tenants' and household insurance ”.............. 99.8 101.3 100.1 100.2 100.3} 100.5} 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.4 102.4 
Fuels and utilities. ..........0c0ccceceeeee 128.5 128.8 126.0 125.9 125.7 126.5} 130.2 131.1 131.4 132.7 130.3 130.0} 129.6 129.9 132.9 
EilalS Sere ee ease ities 113.7 113.5 110.6 110.5 110.2 111.0 115.1 116.0 116.2 117.6 115.0 114.6} 114.1 114.3 117.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 90.0 91.4 86.2 86.2 87.7 87.7 87.3 87.5 89.2 93.9 97.6 100.7 106.3 114.4 147.2 
Gas (piped) and electricity 121.2 120.9 118.0 117.9 117.5 118.4 123.0 124.0 124.1 125.3 122.0 121.4 120.3} 119.8} 120.6 
Household furnishings and operations............ 126.6 126.7 126.7 126.7) 127.2 126.7} 126.8 126.8 126.8} 127.0 126.6 126.4 126.4 127.0 127.2 
DAI ON csc sccecseccesrere nc cnceonseratuesssies na eossshsveaniier sent 133.0 131.3} 129.7] 132.7] 135.2) 134.2] 130.9] 127.3] 127.5} 131.8) 134.6) 133.6) 130.1) 126.8) 129.2 
Men's and boys' apparel 131.8 131.1 129.9 131.4 133.5 133.8; 131.4 128.3 127.1 130.5 134.0 133.2} 131.5 129.2 130.0 
Women's and girls' apparel... 126.0 123.3 120.6 126.3 128.7 127.3} 122.6 116.1 117.9 125.4 128.4 126.6} 121.8 116.0 120.0 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’... 126.1 129.0 126.4 125.6 128.2 127.6] 126.8 127.4 128.3 129.9 132.4 132.6 133.0 133.3} 133.1 
128.0 125.7 124.8} 126.4 129.2 127.4 125.4 125.2 123.8) 124.7 126.1 126.4 123.7 121.6) 122.1 
TPANSPOMMAKION:.-..-s2ac:actseetssasassescincecceassassasearnneensney 141.6 144.4 139.8; 140.6] 144.3) 144.2 143.4 144.7 145.7} 146.5) 147.3 147.6} 148.3 148.3) 149.7 
Private transportation.... 137.9 140.5 135.9 136.4 140.1 140.2 139.7 140.6 141.9 142.9 143.3 143.6 144.4 144.4 145.6 
New and used motor vehicles” eed ye ce 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.7 100.1 100.5 100.9 101.1 100.8 100.3 
INGWIVGHICIGS Soo ccectvasnrcncsratsacasesssnecsusscenseancannnn 143.4 142.9 143.8 143.4 143.3 142.9] 142.5 142.0 141.4 141.6 142.3 143.1 143.6 143.3 143.0 
Used cars and trucks’... 150.6 152.0/ 148.3] 147.4] 148.3] 149.6] 150.9} 152.3) 153.8/ 155.7} 156.4] 156.1} 155.0) 153.9} 153.0 
Motor fuel..........:2200 92.2 100.7 83.6 86.3 100.9} 101.4 99.2 102.5] 107.8} 110.3) 110.0 109.3} 112.2 112.6} 118.1 
Gasoline (all types)...... 91.6 100.1 83.1 85.8} 100.4 100.8 98.6} 101.9 107.2| 109.7 109.4 108.7} 111.5 111.9} 117.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. ‘ 101.1 100.5) 100.9) 100.1 100.3) 100.2) 100.1 100.0} 100.1 100.6) 100.5} 101.2} 100.8} 100.8) 100.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 167.1 171.9] 170.4] 170.6} 170.9] 171.3) 171.7] 172.1 172.1 172.8) 173.2) 173.6} 173.8] 174.6) 175.2 
Public transportation 190.3 197.7 193.1 198.8} 201.4 198.4 192.6} 200.8} 197.1 194.7; 201.5} 202.2} 201.2 199.5} 204.2 
Medical care. 242.1 250.6| 247.7| 248.3) 249.1 249.5} 250.2) 251.1 251.9] 252.3} 252.8) 253.3) 254.2} 255.5} 257.0 
Medical care commodities... 221.8 230.7} 226.8} 227.7) 229.3) 229.4) 230.5] 231.7) 232.5) 233.1] 233.2} 233.7] 234.6) 235.2} 235.5 
Medical care services. 246.8 255.1| 252.6] 253.1) 253.5) 254.0| 254.6] 255.5] 256.2! 256.6] 257.1] 257.7} 2585] 260.1; 262.0 
Professional services 222.2 229.2| 226.8] 227.4| 228.2| 228.6| 229.3) 229.8} 230.1] 230.4] 230.9) 231.4) 231.7) 233.1) 234.9 
Hospital and related services... 287.5 299.5| 296.2} 296.6) 296.3) 297.0] 297.6] 299.3] 301.3} 302.1} 302.9] 303.9} 306.3) 308.4) 310.5 
peenk inne arnt Seed ee 101.1] 102.1] 101.8] 101.8] 102.0] 102.2) 102.2) 102.2) 102.2} 101.7} 101.8) 101.9) 102.0) 102.3) 102.5 
Video and audio’ 101.1 100.7/ 101.6) 101.2) 101.0] 100.9} 100.7} 100.6} 100.9} 100.1} 100.1} 100.1) 100.1) 100.5] 100.8 
Education and communication” 100.3 101.2 100.9} 100.8} 100.7 100.4 100.3 100.4 101.2 101.9 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.7 102.2 
Education” 102.1 107.0/ 105.3} 105.4] 105.5} 105.6} 105.7] 106.0) 107.5) 109.4) 109.6) 109.3) 109.3) 110.2) 110.6 
Educational books and supplies..... : 250.8 261.7} 261.3] 261.4 261.2} 261.6) 262.1) 262.3) 264.5) 267.0) 269.0} 255.7/ 256.0/ 273.9) 2783 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 294.2 308.4] 303.3) 303.5] 303.8) 304.1| 304.4) 305.4) 309.9 315.3) 315.9} 316.3) 316.3} 317.3) 318.0 
COMIN ICCA cee ee eee 98.7 96.0 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.7 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 94.7 
Information and information processing ..... 98.5 95.5} 96.5| 96.1] 95.8] 952} 94.9) 94.9) 95.0) 947) 94.7) 95.3) 95.4) 95.5) 94.1 
Telephone BBC oe ee 100.7 100.1] 100.4} 100.2} 100.0 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.8 99.6 99.8; 100.6/ 100.7} 100.9 99.4 
Information and information processing 
other than televhone services"™.............. 39.9 30.5 33.3 32.4 32.1 30.9 29.8 30.0 29.8 29.3 28.7 28.2 28.2 28.0 27.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! | 78.2 53/5 59.7 57.6 56.8 55.7} 54.5 52.9 50.9 49.7 48.2 47.0 47.2 46.4 45.1 
Other goods and services........... | 237.7 258.3| 255.0| 253.3) 256.1] 255.8] 255.9] 258.3/ 257.6] 262.6) 263.2} 263.0| 263.0} 264.7) 266.7 
Tobacco and smoking Products..........eseeeeeed 274.8 355.8| 348.7| 335.9] 349.9] 345.5} 343.2] 356.0] 350.1] 373.8] 373.3) 369.8} 369.1) 375.1) 383.0 
Personal care’ 156.7 161.1| 159.4] 160.0] 160.2] 160.7) 161.1] 161.1] 161.4) 161.8} 162.4) 162.8) 162.9) 163.4) 163.8 
Personal care products’ 148.3 151.8] 149.8) 150.8} 150.9] 150.9] 152.6] 152.0] 152.3) 153.0} 153.4) 153.3] 152.5) 152.8) 152.6 
Personal care services’ Win COR Te, KEM L 166.0 171.4 169.3 169.9 170.3 171.0 170.9 171.4 171.9 172.1] 172.9] 173.9| 1 74.3 174.9) 175.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series lie i D. ia Feb 
1998 1999 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. ec. | jan ‘eb. 
Miscellaneous personal gervicdsh el 234.7 243.0) 240.6) 241.1 [941.4] 242.1] 242.4 242.9] 243.91 244.6| 245.6] 246.0] 246.6| 247.6) 248.9 
Commodity and service group: 
(COMI MOAHIG Seseses era deelecos.cerssraveroosvnaneesseserenzstons—n 141.9 yaaa} 142.2) 1426] 144.6] 144.5] 143.9] 143.9] 144.5] 145.8) 146.4) 146.2) 146.1 146.2) 147.4 
FOOd ANd DOVEFAGES......-+-sssecssecsseessseesseeneesnets 161.1 164.6] 163.8] 163.7; 163.9] 164.2| 164.1] 164.2) 164.7) 165.1) 165.5) 165.7) 165.9 166.6] 166.8 


130.5 132.5) 129.6] 130.2} 133.2} 1328] 131.9) 131.9) 132.5) 134.3 134.9| 134.6} 134.4) 134.0] 135.7 
132.6 137.5] 131.9] 133.2| 138.6] 138.2] 136.6] 136.7) 138.0) 141.0 141.9) 141.3] 140.9} 140.5] 143.9 


Commodities less food and beverages.. 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 


AD PATE... .sncccceccssasssssnsvnsstensenecaneesssrorsasssonsuens 133.0 131.3) 129.7| 132.7} 135.2} 134.2) 130.9] 127.3) 127.5] 131.8) 134.6 133.6] 130.1 126.8} 129.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 137.4 146.0/ 138.0; 138.5| 145.7) 145.6] 144.8] 146.8] 148.8) 151.2) 151.2) 150.7 152.1 153.1 157.2 
PUAN See cscs cess cute repens susan eespanessueeetustscausvonsvoten 127.6 126.0} 126.4} 126.0) 126.1 125.8| 125.7| 125.6) 125.4 125.7} 125.9] 126.0) 125.9) 125.7) 125.3 
SGVICOS te cere creveeonceccesarneseceoseert iesconacannersndcacanors 184.2 188.8| 186.9| 187.6] 187.8} 187.9} 188.6) 189.5) 189.9) 190.1 190.2} 190.5}; 190.5} 191.4) 1922 
Rent of shelter®.............--- 189.6 195.0} 193.1 193.9} 194.3] 194.2} 194.9} 195.7) 196.1 196.1; 196.3} 196.3) 196.3) 197.6) 198.5 
Transporatation services. 187.9 190.7| 189.3] 190.7) 191.0] 190.4] 189.3] 191.0} 190.2} 189.9] 191.9) 1927 192.8} 193.0} 193.7 
RIOT SON VICES copra c as sans vaceceancncacexaeacactecnnssseynsaze 216.9 203.1 221.1) 221.3] 221.7) 221.9] 222.2) 2226] 223.9) 224.5) 225.1) 226.0) 226.5 227.4; 227.4 
Special indexes: 
All RGMS TOSS OOo oe cwtacdecneseesnonsencorasunaasscansne 163.4 167.0| 164.7| 165.3] 166.7; 166.6] 166.7| 167.2| 167.7; 1685) 1688) 168.8) 168.8) 169.2 170.3 


157.2 160.2) 158.1) 158.5} 159.9) 159.9} 159.7) 160.1 160.6} 161.6) 162.0) 162.1 162.1 162.3} 163.3 
158.6 162.0/ 160.0; 160.5} 161.6] 161.6) 161.6] 162.0} 162.5) 163.2} 163.6] 163.6) 163.6) 164.0 164.9 


All items less shelter 
All items less medical care. 


Commodities less [O0d.........:-ssssesesereeeereneeeness 132.0 134.0} 131.1 131.7} 134.6} 134.3] 133.4 133.4) 134.0} 135.8) 136.3) 136.1 135.9] 135.6) 137.2 
Nondurables less f000.........-::--+:sesesseeseeeeeeesee 134.6 139.4} 134.0} 135.3) 140.4) 140.1 138.6) 138.7) 139.9) 142.8) 143.7) 143.1 142.8) 142.4) 145.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 5 139.2 147.5) 140.0/ 140.5} 147.0] 147.0| 146.3] 148.2} 150.0] 152.3) 1523] 151.9) 153.2) 154.2) 158.0 
Nondurables 146.9 151.2} 147.9] 148.5| 151.4) 151.4] 150.5} 150.6] 151.5} 153.2} 154.0] 153.7) 153.6) 153.7| 155.6 
Services less rent of shelter® 191.8 195.8} 193.8] 194.2] 194.5) 194.7/ 195.6} 196.5} 196.9] 197.3] 197.4| 197.9) 198.0) 1986) 199.2 
Services less medical care services... i 178.4 182.7; 180.9/ 181.5) 181.8} 181.8} 182.6) 183.4) 183.8) 183.9) 184.1 184.3} 184.3) 185.1 185.8 
EMOUGY secesssestetiecse-exenecesacsnshensiee= é 102.9 106.6 97.3 98.4] 105.0] 105.6] 106.8] 108.7} 111.3) 113.2) 111.6) 111.2) 1122) 112.5) 116.7 


All items less energy 170.9 174.4] 173.2] 173.7} 1742) 174.1] 174.0) 174.3) 174.5) 175.1) 175.7) 175.8) 175.7) 1762) 176.8 
All items less food and energy 173.4 177.0| 175.7} 176.2} 176.8] 176.6) 176.6) 176.9) 177.1; 177.7) 1783) 1784) 1782) 1787) 179.4 
Commodities less food and energy.. A 143.2 1444 143.7| 143.9| 144.9] 144.5] 143.7| 143.2] 143.0] 144.6] 145.3) 145.0) 1442! 143.6) 1442 
Energy COMMOGItIES..........+-2ese--+0+ a 92.1 100.0 83.9 86.4 99.9] 100.3 98.3} 101.3} 106.3) 109.1) 109.1) 108.7) 111.8} 112.8) 120.6 


Services lOSS ONEPGY....-.-..-reeeeeeeeeeeneeneseneees 190.6 195.7; 194.0} 194.7) 195.0} 195.0) 195.3) 196.1 196.5} 196.6} 197.2) 197.5) 197.7) 198.7) 199.5 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


DAWU OTIS occ cos ce ssesveecceenesutesetssesetdeesaveneteesercesesrdteras 159.7 163.2) 161.1) 161.4| 162.7/ 162.8; 162.8; 163.3) 163.8} 164.7); 165.0} 165.1 165.1 165.5} 166.4 
ANROMS(TO67 = TOO) 5 scsstescesn cxceosasence-nsoceen-cnaneve 475.6 486.2| 479.8] 480.9] 484.7| 484.9} 485.0} 486.3) 487.8) 490.5) 491.5) 491.7) 491.8) 4929] 4956 
FOOd ANd DOVEFAGES........-crecssessescecseneersencasseeerees 160.4 163.8} 163.0| 162.9} 163.0) 163.3) 163.3] 163.4) 163.9) 164.3) 164.7) 1649) 165.2) 165.9) 166.1 
FO asetarunceenven dc couiath eutancsiscvesntancccaldedsissasysvasovey, 160.0 163.4] 162.6] 162.6] 162.6) 162.9] 162.8) 163.0] 163.5} 163.9) 164.4) 164.5) 164.7| 1654) 165.6 

Food at HOMEC......-esesesesesee- 160.0 163.0} 162.6] 162.3) 162.2) 162.6) 162.5) 162.5) 162.9| 163.5) 164.0; 164.0) 164.2) 165.1 165.1 


Cereals and bakery products... 


A 180.9 184.7) 183.5) 183.2} 184.5} 184.8) 185.5) 186.1 184.8} 185.0) 185.0) 184.5) 185.7; 185.5) 185.8 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd OQQS..........-.eeeeeeeeee 


147.0 147.6} 146.7} 146.4) 146.3) 146.1 146.9} 146.8} 148.2) 148.9) 148.8) 150.1 149.4 149.8) 150.8 
Dairy and related products’ Decoys as indie tea aehee 150.4 159.4 162.2} 161.5} 155.7} 155.8} 155.7} 155.3) 156.0; 158.4) 164.0) 1646] 161.9) 159.9) 160.4 
Fruits and vegetables. ..........s.:ssscsssseseeseseneenee 197.0 201.8; 199.3} 198.7} 201.7} 205.3) 201.9) 201.0) 201.2) 201.6) 201.0) 199.8) 202.8) 207.0) 201.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
Ge Cit See Ons ee ees ey Mere el 131.8 133.2} 133.4] 133.6) 133.2) 133.1 133.2} 133.1 133.2; 133.0} 133.4) 132.7) 133.5} 136.0} 137.6 
Other foods at home.. 


150.2 152.8] 152.6) 152.3} 153.0] 152.6) 152.8} 153.0) 153.5} 1533] 1529] 1523] 152.7) 153.7| 1538 
Sugar and sweets... 150.1 152.2} 151.3} 151.1} 151.7} 152.8] 152.0) 152.0] 152.6] 153.3} 153.2| 152.0] 152.3] 1548] 1543 
Fats and oils... | 146.5} 147.9] 150.6] 148.9] 148.6) 147.0] 147.2} 147.8] 1483) 148.1) 148.6) 144.9] 144.7) 146.8) 145.2 
CR OF Ocha a Bence ot Frcs emacusecias tice | 165.4 168.8} 168.1; 168.0} 169.0] 168.5) 169.0} 169.2; 169.7; 1692! 1685) 1688) 169.4) 169.8| 170.5 

Other miscellaneous foods ""?............s....s.--. 102.6 104.6] 105.9} 105.0] 105.2! 104.7] 104.4) 103.9] 104.4) 105.1] 103.8] 103.4 105.2} 103.9] 106.2 

Food away from home .....csssssssseee- 161.1 165.0/ 163.8) 164.1} 164.4, 164.5} 164.4] 164.9] 165.5} 165.8; 166.1; 166.5} 166.8| 167.1; 167.6 


Other food away from home'”.... ‘| 101.6 105.1} 103.7} 103.8} 104.1] 104.2) 104.5} 105.3} 105.8} 106.2) 106.6) 106.8} 106.9) 107.4] 107.8 
Alcoholic Bey OL AGOG Ae iv cannvsttticnicencNfesconcteal 164.6 168.8} 167.6] 167.3] 167.8} 168.5} 168.7) 169.1| 169.2; 169.8} 169.5) 170.4) 171.0] 171.6 172.2 
PACHA GIEL PYM ses cheb caee ase ov apibeaeiohveass Pao tasy mittee 156.7 160.0} 158.4) 158.8} 159.1] 159.2) 160.2} 160.7| 161.0] 161.3} 161.0) 161.1; 161.1] 161.8} 162.7 
CVO Dy, oe ee ee 176.6 181.6} 179.9} 180.5} 180.8] 180.9} 181.5} 182.0) 182.4) 182.6) 182.8) 183.1) 183.3] 184.1) 184.8 
Rent of primary residence...........:sseesssessessveeee 177 177.1] 175.3} 175.6] 176.0) 176.4) 176.8) 177.1) 177.5} 178.0} 178.4] 179.3) 179.9) 180.3] 180.7 


Lodging away from home” 109.0} 122.2) 110.3] 114.2] 114.5] 112.0] 113.8) 116.7; 1168| 113.8] 113.1] 108.4] 105.7} 110.8] 114.5 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’ 171-1] 175.7| 174.2) 174.5] 174.8] 175.1] 175.4] 175.7} 176.1] 176.5| 176.8] 177.4| 177.8] 1782| 178.6 


Tenants’ and household insurance'”.............. 100.0 101.6] 100.4; 100.6} 100.6) 100.9} 102.3} 102.2} 102.3| 102.5] 102.4) 102.3} 102.4 102.6] 1026 
Fuels and utilities .| 128.4) 128.7] 125.8] 125.8} 125.5} 126.3) 130.2} 131.1] 131.4 132.6] 130.1 129.8 129.2 129.5 132.0 
TT ee ee ee ae 113.3} 113.0] 110.2} 110.0) 109.7; 110.6} 114.7] 115.7] 115.9] 117.2) 114.4] 114.0] 113.5] 113.6 116.3 

Fuel oil and other fuels 90.3 91.7; 86.8} 85.8) 88.1 88.0| 87.8} 87.6} 89.3} 93.9] 97.7] 100.7] 106.0] 114.0 144.5 

Gas (piped) and olectricity..........ssscesssseeees 120.8} 120.4) 117.5} 117.3} 116.9] 117.9] 122.6] 123.6] 123.7} 124.9] 121.5] 120.9] 1198! 1 194 120.1 
Household furnishings and operations............ 125.0} 124.7) 124.8} 124.9} 125.2) 124.8) 124.8] 124.9] 124.7] 124.8] 124.5] 124.2| 124.2] 124.5 124.6 
Apparel és 131.6) 130.1] 128.5) 131.1] 133.7) 133.0 129.6] 126.4 126.4 130.5} 133.1] 132.3] 129.0] 125.9 1279 
Men's and boys! Apparl.....ss.sessssssscessneeeseeennl 131.4) 131.2) 129.9] 131.6] 133.6] 134.0} 131.6] 128.6} 127.2] 130.3} 134.0] 133.3] 131 6 129.3 129.9 
Women's and girls' apparel... 123.9} 121.3) 118.8} 123.9} 126.5] 125.5] 120.6] 114.4| 116.0] 123.3] 126.0 124.4 1 198 1 142 118.0 


Infants' and toddlers' apparel! , 
FOOtW@AL........2ceseseeeeee 


126.7 130.3} 127.2} 126.5) 129.3) 128.9 
128.7 126.2| 125.4) 126.8} 129.5} 127.9 


Transportation......... ted 140.5 143.4) 138.3) 139.1 142.9) 143.1 
Private transportation.......... ts 138.0 140.7) 135.6] 136.2) 140.1 140.3 
New and used motor Vehiclas”........00eseee 100.3] 100.4} — 99.9) 99.5| 99.7} 99.8 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ees Annual average | 1999 - 2000 

[ 1998 | 1999 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
NOW VORICIOS 52s eaciaiusnceccntenscso0stececsatesetcontecteod 144.6 144.0 145.0 144.5 144.5 144.0] 4 43.6 143.2 142.6) 142.8 143.5 144.3 144.7 144.5 144.2 
Used cars and trucks | ...ccccssssssssssssseseseseeeeeee 152.0 153.3} 149.6 148.7 149.6 150.9 152.2 153.7 155.2 157.0 157.7 157.3 156.3 155.3 154.4 
MiGtOn TU a rcs cxccee cae teen erat cececvacacveeveacanosevare) 92.2 100.8 83.5 86.4 100.8 101.3 99.2 102.6 107.8 110.6 110.0 109.5 112.3 112.9 118.6 
Gasoline (all tyP@S).........eesesessesescsseseseseenceeed 91.7 100.2 83.0 85.9 100.3 100.8 98.7 102.1 107.3) 110.0 109.4 108.9 111.7, 112.3 117.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment................- 100.5 100.0 100.5 99.8 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.9 99.8 100.6 100.2 100.3} 100.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 168.2 173.3} 171.8) 172.0) 172.3) 172.7) 173.1 173.5} 173.5] 174.3) 174.7; 175.1 175.2| 176.1 176.6 
PUbiC: tranSportation csecsectncccehenactterces sascheceaves aa 187.1 193.1 189.1 194.1 196.4 193.9 189.0 195.7 192.5 190.7 196.3 197.0 196.0 194.8 198.8 
Medical care. 241.4 249.7| 246.9 247.5} 248.2 248.7 249.4 250.3 251.0 251.4 251.9} 252.5 253.2 254.5 256.2 
Medical care commodities. 218.6 226.8) 223.2) 223.9) 225.7) 225.7) 226.6] 227.8) 228.4) 229.0} 229.1 229.5} 230.2} 230.7) 231.0 
246.6 254.9} 252.3) 252.8] 253.3) 253.8) 254.5) 255.3/ 256.0) 256.4] 257.0| 257.6) 258.4) 259.9} 261.9 


223.7 230.8) 228.3) 228.9) 229.7) 230.2) 231.0} 231.4) 231.7] 232.0} 232.5) 233.1] 233.4) 234.8] 236.7 


283.6 295.5] 292.4; 292.8) 292.3) 293.0} 293.6) 295.3] 297.3) 298.2) 2989} 299.8; 302.1] 304.1 306.4 

100.9 101.3 101.3 101.3 101.4 101.5)’ 101.6 101.6 101.5 101.0 101.1 101.0 101.2 101.4 101.6 

101.1 100.5} 101.4) 101.0} 100.8} 100.6} 100.5} 100.4) 100.7 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.8} 100.2} 100.4 

Education and communication®.............ccc..........1 100.4 101.5} 101.2) 101.0} 100.9} 100.7) 100.7} 100.8; 101.5} 102.1 102.3} 102:5} 102:5|" 103:0) 102.5 

EGUCaHIONS.. Seen. Fl 102.1 107.2) 105.5} 105.6) 105.7} 105.9} 106.0) 106.3} 107.7} 109.5) 109.7} 109.4) 109.4; 110.5] 110.9 

Educational books and supplies..... rd 253.1 264.1] 263.9} 264.0] 263.9} 264.3} 264.8] 265.0) 267.2) 269.9} 271.8) 256.5} 256.9) 2766) 281.3 

Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8) 297.8} 298.0} 298.3] 298.7) 299.2} 300.2} 304.1} 309.5) 310.0) 310.4) 310.4) 311.7) 312.7 

Gomimunication = cee ee ere 99.1 96.9 97.7 97.4 97.0 96.5 96.4 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 

Information and information processing’ oo 99.0 96.5 97.4 97.1 96.7 96.2 96.0 96.0 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 

Telephone Services ee ter 8 OG 100.7 100.2} 100.5) 100.4) 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.7; 100.0} 100.8} 100.9) 101.1 99.6 
Information and information processing 

other than telephone services'............... 41.2 31.6 34.4 33.5 33.0 31.8 30.8 31.1 30.8 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 

Personal computers and peripheral 

Squipmentce ews tee waar | 779 53.1} 59.3] 56.9) 55.9] 55.1] 54.0] 525) 506) 494) 481/ 46.9] 469) 45.7| 44.5 

Other goods and ServiCes...........:csccsceseeseesceseseeeeee 236.1 261.9} 258.3) 255.6) 259.5} 258.8) 258.7) 262.0/ 260.7) 267.3) 267.9) 267.4) 267.3) 269.3) 271.7 
Tobacco and smoking Products.........seeceeeeed 274.8 356.2) 348.9} 336.0} 350.5} 345.9) 343.5} 356.6) 350.6] 374.4) 374.0) 370.4} 369.7) 375.7} 383.6 
DArSOnaiCATS ea ae ee 156.8 161.3} 159.6] 160.3) 160.4 160.8; 161.3) 161.3} 161.6); 161.9} 162.6} 163.0}; 163.1 163.5} 163.9 

Personal care products’ pee Sad ere eee 149.3 152.5 150.8 151.6 151.7 151.6 153.3 152.7 153.1 153.7 154.1 154.0 153.1 153.4 153.2 

Personal care services! 166.3 i PARry 169.6 170.2 170.6 171.4 171.2 171.8 172.2 172.4 173.2 174.4 174.7 175.3 176.1 

Miscellaneous personal serviceS.............0.---+ 234.0 243.1 240.8} 241.4) 241.7| 242.3) 2426) 243.2) 243.8) 244.5) 245.5} 245.9 246.7| 247.6) 248.9 
Commodity and service group: 

SONITTUINGS soccer cata = vs eckseesvenwneresdesbensdnnsenseunmunn 141.8 144.7 142.2 142.5 144.7 144.6 144.0 144.2 144.8 146.3 146.8 146.6 146.6 146.6 147.8 
FOOd ANd DOVOFAGOS....----.-~2--ennsnentsecsacetrsesuecsensacd 160.4 163.8] 163.0} 162.9} 163.0] 163.3) 163.3) 163.4; 163.9} 164.3) 164.7) 164.9) 165.2) 165.9) 166.1 
Commodities less food and beverages............- ‘| 130.6 133.2} 129.9} 130.3) 133.6] 133.4) 132.5) 132.7) 133.4) 135.4) 165.9) 135.6] 135.4) 135.1 136.8 

Nondurables less food and beverages...........- 132.1 138.1 131.8 133.1 139.1 138.8} 137.0 137.5} 138.8) 142.1 142.9} 142.2 142.0} 141.7) 145.1 
MAIOEN GM eave sacescauscosckessoacsesgtec cnr eecasconsecechineuniay 131.6 130.1 128.5) 131.1 133.7) 133.0} 129.6) 126.4) 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3} 129.0} 125.9} 127.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANIC AD PANO! rensneatccseseceecsecavets se ccvsceececdssee) 137.0 147.2| 138.2} 138.7) 146.7} 146.6) 145.7] 148.1 150.2; 153.2) 153.1 152.5| 153.9! 155.0| 159.3 

UPADOS beretarcectensstapicacaecectcxeveersstonesensoreuesaes 127.3 126.0} 126.1 125.7; 125.8) 125.6} 125.6] 125.7} 125.7) 126.1 126.3} 126.4; 126.3} 126.0) 125.6 

SON VI COS errr renee eras ceaazaern denier snssseardoncepssacerastoosese 181.0 185.3} 183.5) 184.0} 184.2} 184.4| 185.2] 185.9} 186.3] 186.6] 186.7) 187.1 187.2) 187.9) 188.5 

Fane ClSnOner ee 170.1 174.9] 173.2} 173.8) 174.1 174.2| 174.7} 175.3) 175.6) 175.8) 176.1 176.3) 176.5} 177.3} 178.0 

Transporatation services.. 185.4 187.9| 186.8] 187.8} 187.9] 187.5) 186.7} 188.0} 187.4; 187.3} 189.0} 189.8) 189.9} 190.2} 190.8 
Other services. 213.7 219.6} 217.7| 217.8) 218.1) 2184) 2188] 219.2) 220.3) 220.9] 221.6} 222.3) 2229] 223.8) 223.7 


Special indexes: 
All items less food..... 
All items less shelter..... 


159.5 163.1 160.6} 161.1 162.6} 162.6) 162.7} 163.2} 163.7) 164.7} 165.0} 165.1 165.1 165.4) 166.4 
155.0 158.1 155.8) 156.1 157.7} 157.7) 157.6} 158.0} 158.6) 159.7} 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3) 161.3 
All items less medical care... 155.8 159.2} 157.1 157.5} 158.8} 158.8] 158.8) 159.2) 159.7} 160.7) 161.0) 161.1 161.1 161.4) 162.3 
Commodities less food.... = 132.0 134.6] 131.3] 131.8) 135.0} 134.8) 133.9] 134.2} 134.8] 136.7) 137.2} 137.0) 136.8/ 136.5) 138.2 
Nondurables less food...........-..- of 134.1 140.0} 134.0! 135.1 140.8} 140.6) 138.9) 139.4) 140.7; 143.8) 1446) 144.0) 143.8) 143.6} 146.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 138.7 148.4] 140.0} 140.5) 147.9] 147.9} 147.0] 149.3} 151.2) 154.0} 153.8) 153.4; 154.7) 155.8} 159.8 


Nondurables................- | 146.5 151.3] 147.7/ 148.3] 151.4] 151.4] 150.5] 150.8] 151.7) 153.6] 154.3) 154.0) 154.0} 154.2) 156.0 
Sonices leserant ofsheter. 170.7| 174.1) 172.3] 172.6] 172.7| 173.0] 174.0| 174.7] 175.0] 175.5} 175.4| 175.8} 175.9] 176.4] 176.9 
Services less medical care S@rViC@S. ......e.ee000- 175.4] 179.5) 177.8| 178.2| 1784) 1786] 179.4 180.1] 180.4] 180.7} 180.8) 181.1] 181.2) 181.9] 182.4 


102.1 106.1 96.1 97.5 104.5 105.2 106.2 108.4 111.1 113.1 111.4 111.0 112.1 112.5 116.7 
167.6 171.1] 170.0} 170.2) 170.7} 170.7} 170.6} 170.9) 171.1] 171.8} 172.4) 172.6) 172.5) 1728) 173.3 
169.6 173.1] 171.9] 172.2] 172.9] 172.8) 172.7} 172.9} 173.1] 173.9} 174.5) 174.7) 174.5) 1748) 175.3 
Commodities less food and energy........-.-.+- 143.7| 144.8] 144.5] 143.8) 143.5} 143.3) 145.0) 145.7) 145.4) 144.6) 144.1 144.6 

Energy COMMOIICS..............-+0+20++ : 109.7} 109.4) 109.1 112.1 113.1 120.4 
Services leSS CNEIGY.......-..--.-c.seeeceeeeereneenees A E 4 193.4) 194.0 194.4 194.7} 195.5} 196.2 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 


3 base 
Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 ‘ NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers | Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 e- _ 2000 
ule’ | Jan. | Feb. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
U.S. City AVETAGE...........--neeeeeeeeeeeeenereeeteeeteeeeeeneneany M 164.3| 164.5] 168.2} 168.3] 168.3] 168.7} 169.7} 161.0} 161.1 165.0} 165.1] 165.1]; 165.5) 166.4 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urbann........ccccccsesceseseeseensesseeneeenesrsrearseseaseernesnanned M 171.4, 171.6] 175.5| 175.5| 175.5} 176.1] 177.4) 168.4) 168.3) 172.5 172.6} 172.6} 173.0} 174.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.............::ccccceseeeseseeereeeeeenees M 172.5| 172.4] 176.4| 176.5} 176.3] 176.9} 178.3} 168.5} 168.1) 172.5) 172.7 172.4) 172.8) 174.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to HUSCOTO00: eee ee M 102.6] 103.0} 105.3] 105.1) 105.4] 105.8} 106.7) 102.4] 102.6} 105.0} 105.0} 105.2) 105.5) 106.3 

Midwest urban* PN ie ee M 160.4} 160.5] 164.3] 164.6] 164.4} 164.8] 165.8} 156.6) 156.5} 160.6} 160.9] 160.7 161.2} 162.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 161.6} 161.8] 165.7| 165.6] 165.5} 166.1| 167.2} 157.1) 157.2) 161.1]; 161.0] 161.1) 161 6\\5 162.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1500 000. Seen ee ee M 102.6) 102.6] 105.0] 105.6} 105.3] 105.5] 106.0) 102.3} 102.2} 105.0) 105.5} 105.3} 105.5) 106.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............-. M 155.5| 155.6] 158.7| 159.3] 158.9] 159.0] 159.8] 153.6) 153.4 157.2| 157.6] 157.3) 157.6} 158.3 

South UT Dateswac sees cetecnsscrasanccerete rere neste isecorccurereenasonatona M 159.9] 160.0) 163.6] 163.5! 163.6] 164.0) 164.7) 157.9} 158.0} 161.9} 161.8} 162.0} 162.2} 163.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000................escesceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee M 158.9] 158.9] 163.2) 162.9] 163.0] 163.5} 164.1] 156.4) 156.4 160.9} 160.6] 160.9] 161.2) 161.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to qIS00I0007 eee M 102.9] 103.0) 105.1] 105.1} 105.2} 105.3} 105.9} 102.5) 102.6} 104.9} 104.9} 105.0} 105.1} 105.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 160.8} 160.9! 164.1} 164.1) 163.5] 164.4) 165.1] 161.1] 161.0} 164.8} 165.0} 164.6] 165.1} 165.8 

WV ESTE Da eee ese cease cn asi cuts vous cece at ecceeneentiresnacseanheeneseactundaed M 166.4| 166.9] 170.4} 170.4| 170.5} 171.0} 171.9] 162.4) 162.7} 166.2| 166.2| 166.4) 166.7} 167.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..................::2sescceseeeseeeeeeeee M 167.3) 167.8} 171.6) 171.6} 171.7} 172.3) 173.3) 161.6] 161.9] 165.6) 165.7} 165.8) 166.3) 167.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1 500,000° A: SEI, HON M 103.6} 103.8] 105.5) 105.5} 105.7) 105.7} 106.2} 103.4) 103.6} 105.4); 105.3} 105.5} 105.5} 105.9 

Size classes: 

M 148.9} 149.0] 152.6) 152.5} 152.5) 153.0] 154.0} 147.4] 147.4) 151.2} 151.2} 151.2] 151.6} 152.5 

M 102.9} 103.0] 105.2) 105.3} 105.3) 105.5} 106.1) 102.6} 102.6} 105.0} 105.0) 105.2} 105.3} 105.9 

M 160.6} 160.7] 163.8) 164.2} 163.7) 164.3) 164.9] 159.6) 159.4; 163.1; 163.5) 163.1; 163.5} 164.1 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.............2:0eeceeeeeeseeees M 166.1; 166.4] 169.7} 169.3) 169.2} 170.1} 171.3) 160.5} 160.6) 164.0) 163.7) 163.7} 164.5) 165.6 

Los Angeles-Riverside—Orange County, CA..........:::-:2:06 M 164.2] 164.6] 167.2} 167.1} 167.3} 167.9} 169.2} 157.8) 158.1} 160.7) 160.6} 160.9) 161.2} 162.4 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 175.0] 175.1] 178.9] 178.8} 178.6} 179.2| 180.4) 170.8) 170.6; 174.5) 174.6) 174.3) 174.6) 175.8 

Boston-Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT.............000++ 1 174.1 - -| 179.2 -| 180.2 a et Vee - -| 177.8 -| 178.6 - 

Cleveland—Akron, OH. ARS 1 160.6 - -| 163.8 -| 164.4 -| 152.7 - -| 156.1 -| 156.8 - 

DaNag—Ft WOK once slesacsataine sai osaee aiser ty ove osliteaeaesne spe 1 155.0 - -| 160.1 -| 160.4 -| 154.6 - -| 159.8 -| 160.3 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DCO-MD-VA=WV".cccsseeseesseeeeee 1 102.8 = -| 105.0 -| 105.3 =f 1027 = -| 104.9 -| 105.3 - 

Atlanta GAGS sescasy ceeauhaseugtnceysovunsenceigacs wieestsaovenvadvnedave 2 —| 161.9] 166.5 -| 167.0 -| 167.4 -| 159.1) 164.0 -| 164.6 -| 164.9 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...............ccsecceeecceeceteeceeeeeedl 2 -| 161.2] 165.9 -| 165.6 -| 167.2 -| 155.8) 160.4 -| 160.4 -| 162.0 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX... hd 2 -| 146.6] 151.2 -| 150.3 -| 152.1 -| 145.0] 149.9 -| 149.2 -| 150.5 

Miarii=Ft Caudardale, Ph cto. ccs cnccsvece seas ovectavenesagnas 2 -| 161.4) 164.1 -| 164.8 -| 165.9 -| 158.8} 161.9 -| 162.7 -| 163.5 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD....| 2 -| 168.6} 174.4 -| 172.9 -| 1747 -| 167.8) 174.3 -| 172.8 -| 174.5 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA............:0::00000000 2 -| 169.4) 175.2 -| 174.5 -| 176.5 -| 165.7} 171.2 -| 170.9 -| 172.5 

Seattle—Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.............-:2<csceseeseeeceeees 2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
2 Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, WI; 


land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FE 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1991 1992 
Consumer Price Index for All Uroan Consumers: 
All items: 
WAGOX GF eocececcccynsssencecensvacsssarsorccccresassstnesstastesrnsansansarty 136.2 140.3 
Percent. Change: ssersccscccevsccrsecstsvesaveerones 4.2 3.0 
Food and beverages: 
WRGOXoirecessceree: aa 136.8 138.7 
POrCentiChanQesccccscersscrseconsonvsovenseessescsadecscevecvoss 3.6 1.4 
Housing 
ING OX wire wicnncocieasevcsvscsassssscctsstcsracssssucctsccrosecvonssasaess 133.6 137.5 
Percent Change scivccsancces cocsscarapessscecaucencssessessseed 4.0 2.9 
Apparel: 
Wad OXirareconnsneccescarenescianantenececcarbessduonctvonanmenererestsestaest 128.7 131.9 
POLCOME CHANGE... <cscdesececcxecnvoctececencvescccscencesnosssncd 3.7 2.5 
Transportation: 
WO OX ooo iscscnecesnsconecaseveces coe satesscasscteonvctvacsvtscsccvsoscsves 123.8 126.5 
POYCONUCHENGC revecsscsnesceccrvesssrersene-cceterenercoseeney > 2.7 2.2 
Medical care: 
DADRO Neer ease ee seme oon aerarene ania sepnanceecnmasai apse name nes 177.0 190.1 
POICENU CHANGE nc -.ccre teats eccerecesccrcoce seeds codneb an ares 8.7 7.4 
Other goods and services: 
WAG Xtrcevarceveneteceservensvsceressscceataynsessacersmncantevsrssaccreceer 171.6 183.3 
IPELCONE CHANGC rrencrccurescesceccercarsveccarevavacercUsecececaen 79 6.8 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
134.3 138.2 
41 2.9 


1993 


144.5 
3.0 


141.6 
75 | 


141.2 
PAT 


133.7 
1.4 


130.4 
3.1 


201.4 
5.9 


192.9 
5.2 


142.1 


1994 


148.2 


144.9 


144.8 


133.4 


134.3 


211.0 


198.5 


145.6 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 
148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 
2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 Dee 
148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 
25 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 
132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
=2 -1.0 —2 9 au -1.3 
139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 1.9 2.0 
220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 
149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 ieee 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


Grouping — as 
1998 | 1999? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. [ Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
re T 
Finished goods................++ 130.7 433.1| 130.8| 131.1] 131.9] 132.4] 132.7] 1329] 133.7) 134.7] 135.1) 135.0} 135.0 134.7 | 136.0 
Finished consumer goods.... Ay aracKe) 432.1 | 129.0| 129.4] 130.4] 131.2] 131.7] 132.1] 133.2] 1346] 134.5] 134.5] 1344 134.0} 135.6 
Finished consumer f00dS............-.::+:++++ 134.3 135.1 134.1 134.7 133.4 134.5 135.1 134.6 135.9 136.7 135.8 135.4 135.7 135.0} 135.9 
Finshed consumer goods 
EXCIUGDING FOOS.........0-0+ssncnceceeererenenees 126.4 130.6 | 126.6 127.0| 129.0] 129.6} 130.0} 130.8 131.9] 133.5 133.7 133.9 133.7 133.3 135.4 
Nondurable goods less food... elie suleaee 1279| 1222] 1229] 1257] 1266] 127.5| 1289] 1304] 1328] 131.5] 132.0] 1318 131.3] 134.3 
Durable QOOdG.........:ssseccesesseseererenseeeed 132.9 133.0] 133.5 133.1 133.1 132.8 132.3 | 131.7 131.6 131.2 134.9] 134.6 134.6 134.2 134.0 
Capital CQUIPMENL.........----sererereeseseeeeee 137.6 137.6 | 138.0} 137.7) 137.8 137.6 137.2 | 137.0 136.9 | 136.7 138.5 | 138.3} 138.3 138.4 138.4 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...........-.-.-.-- 1 123.0 123.2 | 120.4 120.7 | 121.6] 122.2 123.0} 123.9 124.6 125.3 125.0 125.4 125.6 125.9 126.8 
Materials and components 
fOr MANUFACTUTING.......cecceeecceeereerceneeeeeeee 126.1 124.5 | 123.5 123.4 | 123.2 123.8 124.1 124.6 125.0 125.4 125.9 126.0 126.1 126.5 126.8 
Materials for food manufacturing.............4 123.2 120.9} 122.2 121.4] 118.1 119.6 | 120.0} 119.0 121.1 122.0 122.2 121.4 118.5 1179 IS 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 126.7 1248| 1225] 1226] 122.7| 123.3] 123.8] 1248) 125.5] 1265| 127.7| 127.8] 1284] 129.0] 129.6 
Materials for durable manufacturing.. 128.0 125.1 123.2 123.2 123.2 124.3 124.8 | 126.1 126.2 126.2 126.5 126.8 127.4 128.4 129.4 


Components for manufacturing............-++4 125.9 125.7| 125.7| 125.7| 125.7] 125.6| 125.7] 125.6] 125.6] 125.7| 125.7] 125.7| 125.7] 1258) 125.7 
Materials and components 
TOR CONSTUCUON Eo cocsseccsecrescceeeectcnmnczeoscvares 146.8 148.9| 147.3) 147.8| 148.0] 148.5| 1495) 1505] 1504] 149.6) 1491] 1493) 149.7) 1504} 150.8 


81.4 84.9 74.9 76.2 80.6 82.5 84.9 87.6 90.0 92.5 89.3 91.2 91.7 91.7 94.9 
140.8 1425] 138.0) 138.5] 140.4] 141.6| 142.2| 142.1] 143.6] 145.7| 146.3] 1465) 1465] 1472) 147.3 


Processed fuels and lubricants. 
(60 pt re 


SUIS soc ess cpar teense pncsealnnestqnedenasnnee 134.8 1342] 133.8) 133.7] 1338] 133.7] 1339] 133.9) 1342] 1344] 1348] 135.1 1352} 1352] 135.5 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING..0......esccescccccecsesaceneresssneseonss 96.8 98.2 88.2 89.0 91.1 97.4 97.4 97.9 | 103.1 107.3; 104.0] 1086} 103.9; 106.3} 111.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. | 103.9 98.8 98.2 98.8 95.4 99.6 99.5 96.2 | 100.1 100.1 98.8 99.5 96.8 96.4 97.6 
Crude nonfood materials... 88.4 94.3 78.1 79.1 84.8 92.3 92.5 95.5 101.5 108.3 103.8 | 110.9 105.0 109.2 116.5 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.............-+. 129.5 132.3] 129.7] 129.9] 131.3} 1316] 131.8] 132.3} 133.0] 134.0) 134.7| 1348] 134.7] 1345] 135.9 
Finisned energy goods =H 75.1 78.9 70.1 71.2 75.9 Th 78.6 80.7 83.5 85.8 83.5 84.0 83.8 83.8 87.4 
Finished goods less enerQy.........-.-.+e--s000++ 144.1 143.0|} 142.7) 142.7] 1423) 1425] 1426] 142.3] 1425] 143.1 1442| 144.0] 144.0] 1436] 1442 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... | 142.5 145.2] 1446| 144.7] 144.2] 1446] 1448) 1445| 1449] 1458] 1466/ 1464) 1465/ 1458) 146.6 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 143.7 146.1 146.0| 1458] 1458] 1456] 1455| 1453| 1452| 145.7| 147.5) 1474] 147.4] 147.0} 147.5 
Finished consumer goods less food 
SAFI OQNOY gece oestss saatesn-ven-nsevsnerseavenssesce 1477 151.7 | 151.3] 151.2} 1512] 151.0} 151.0] 1509] 150.7; 151.7| 183.6] 1535] 1534] 1528) 1536 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ING ON ONY sc cacesnespeaxcscmecacsecevcsnreysssesseaezze 159.1 166.3] 165.2! 165.3/ 1652) 1652] 165.7| 165.9] 165.7) 167.9] 168.1 168.3 | 168.1 167.2 | 169.0 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds 5 aos pulioagar dobre eB SHAE Pee oTHAaaweande? cats 123.4 123.9} 120.9] 1212] 122.3] 1229] 123.7) 124.7| 1254| 126.0] 1257] 1262] 1265) 1269) 1277 
Intermediate foods and feeds... el howe 111.1 112.6 111.0 109.0 109.8 110.2 109.1 110.9 111.8 112.4 112.0 110.0 109.5 110.3 
Intermediate energy goods... 80.8 84.6 74.7 76.0 80.3 82.2 84.6 87.2 89.6 92.1 89.0 90.9 91.4 91.4 94.5 


Intermediate goods less enerQy.............++++ 132.4 131.7 | 130.6) 130.6] 130.7 131.1 131.5] 131.9 132.3 132.5 132.9 | 133.0 133.1 133.5 133.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 

ING ONGHGY. crciatsnnciccaceesscrranstverasainccessnveuid 133.5 133.1) 131.8] 131.9) 132.1} 13825] 1329] 133.4] 133.7] 1339] 1342] 134.4] 1346] 135.1] 135.4 
Crude energy materials..........sscseseseresesee 68.6 78.4 58.8 60.5 68.1 777A 774 80.4 87.3 95.4 88.7 97.5 89.0 92.9} 102.2 


Crude materials less energy 113.6 108.0} 106.4] 106.6} 103.9| 107.6| 107.7} 1058} 1094] 110.0} 1098} 1106; 109.3) 1104] 111.4 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 142.1 135.3 | 130.9] 129.9} 129.1 131.4 | 132.2} 1342] 136.8] 139.1 141.7 | 142.8} 145.5] 150.6} 151.0 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


sic Industry 
1998 | 1999° | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 


— | Total mining industries.. 
10 Metal mining... 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 


70.8 78.0 62.5 63.4 68.9 76.5 76.3 78.7 84.7 91.5 87.7 93.9 87.5 90.0 97.3 
73.2 70.5 69.3 68.3 69.8 69.7 67.3 68.8 69.3 70.4 76.3 73.5 72.6 73.7 75.5 
89.5 87.2 89.2 89.3 89.9 87.8 88.2 86.9 86.9 85.9 86.0 86.5 85.1 85.9 84.6 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 68.3 78.5 Sie 58.6 65.7 76.3 76.2 79.6 87.6 96.9 91.2 99.8 91.6 94.7 | 104.5 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

Minerals, Except FUCIS.............eceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 132.2 133.9} 133.5] 133.6] 133.8] 133.8] 134.2] 134.2] 1342] 1343] 1344) 1342] 1344] 134.7] 135.0 

— | Total manufacturing industries...............00-++4 126.2 128.3] 1259] 126.3] 127.4] 127.7] 127.8] 128.3] 129.0] 129.7] 130.2} 130.3} 130.6] 130.8] 132.0 


20 Food and kindred products.. 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 
22 Textile mill products. 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


126.3 126.3] 125.8] 1256] 1243] 125.3] 126.0] 125.9) 1268] 127.5) 127.5] 127.2] 126.7] 1266] 127.3 
243.1 325.7 | 316.3] 315.8] 316.0] 316.1 | 316.2] 316.1] 3165] 3445] 3444] 3446] 345.0) 329.5] 348.6 
118.6 116.3] 1166] 117.0] 116.4] 116.4] 1163] 115.9] 1160] 115.9] 116.1] 116.0] 116.1] 1160) 116.3 


made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 425:3 | ° 125:1.\)) 1252) 125.3:|' 126:3)1 125} 125.1 125.5 | 1256] 125.6] 125.6] 125.6] 125.2] 125.3 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 157.0 161.8| 158.3] 160.1] 160.2] 161.9! 165.2| 1685] 166.9] 163.1] 160.0} 160.0] 160.9] 161.8] 161.9 


25 Furniture and fixtures.... 
26 Paper and allied products.... 


139.7 141.2| 140.5] 140.6] 140.7] 140.9] 141.1] 141.3] 141.6] 141.8] 142.0) 141.8] 142.2] 142.3] 142.4 
136.2 136.4 | 132.6] 133.3] 134.2] 134.8] 135.8] 136.3] 137.3] 138.7}| 139.9] 140.2] 140.3] 141.0] 141.5 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 174.0 177.5| 176.5] 177.0] 177.1) 177.2| 177.2) 177.4] 177.7| 1781] 1786) 1788] 179.2) 180.3] 180.6 
28 Chemicals and allied products... 148.7 149.5 | 147.3] 147.5] 147.7] 1482] 149.0] 149.9] 150.0} 151.0} 152.8] 152.2} 152.5] 153.1} 154.1 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 66.3 76.8 56.2 59.9 73.7 75.4 74.2 79.6 85.3 90.2 87.0 89.6 92.8 94.2 | 103.7 


30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.1 1222) 121.4) 121:3:|| 129.7)]) 121.6) 121:9)| 122.1 |) 122.5 | 122.8) 122:9"| 123.2:| 7123:3) | 123:9)|.) 123;7; 
31 Leather and leather products. 137.1 136.5 | 136.1} 136.1] 136.1} 136.0] 136.5] 136.7] 136.7] 136.9] 137.0] 137.2} 137.3] 137.3} 137.5 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 129.3 132:6:) 1315.) 13917} 1324 132.5 | 132.7] 132.7] 133.1] 133.2] 133.6) 133.7] 1336] 1342] 134.5 
33 Primary metal industries. ............:::eseeeeeeeees 120.9 115.7. 115.1 114.8 114.7 114.9 115.0 115.4 115.7 116.4 117.1 116.9 117.2 118.1 119.1 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment..............:.:eeeeeee 128.7 129.1] 128.8] 128.7] 128.9] 1289] 129.1] 129.1} 129.1] 129.2} 129.4] 129.4] 129.6] 129.8] 130.1 


35 Machinery, except electrical... iP hire rye abe lp Ghee ale ahi Asal -kyean len GWACH sab WAci tied pen ireaill ariel) alalceaie tiie) at biaed | es lees) 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


110.4 109.6} 109.9] 109.8] 109.7] 109.7] 109.5] 109.5] 109.5} 109.2} 109.1] 109.4] 109.4] 108.9] 108.8 
133.6 134.4] 1348] 1344] 134.5] 134.1] 133.6] 133.0] 132.9] 132.6] 136.7] 136.1] 136.0} 136.1] 135.9 


goods; watches ANd CIOCKS...........cceeeceeesees 126.0 125.7] 1266] 126.4] 126.4] 125.9] 125.3] 125.1] 125.0] 124.9] 125.2] 1253] 125.4] 125.7] 126.0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)............sceseeeeeeseeeeey 129.7 130.3| 130.3] 130.4] 130.4] 130.5] 130.5] 130.5] 130.1] 130.0] 130.4} 130.2} 130.6] 130.9} 131.0 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 111.6 114.7| 113.9] 114.1] 1142] 1143] 1146] 1148] 115.1] 1158) 1155] 1153] 1158] 1165] 116.8 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 132.3 135.3 | 135.4] 135.4] 135.4] 135.4] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2} 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... 105.6 113.3] 106.0] 105.8] 106.0] 1144] 1168] 117.4] 117.2] 117.3} 116.7] 116.3} 117.2} 116.1} 117.5 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)...............+ 124.5 130.8 | 128.4] 128.9] 129.6] 130.0} 130.9] 131.4] 131.7] 131.8] 133.1} 133.0] 133.7] 135.4] 136.8 
46 ; 


lines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 99.2 98.4 98.2 98.2 98.4 98.5 98.6 98.2 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.4 | 102.1 | 101.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1991 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999? 
Finished goods 
WPAlsrs 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.1 
124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.9 
131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 

114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.9 
85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.6 
121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 
MO tab seerceccccscaccorensstey es cersrraccsvenssencav-pueorcsooresenvsosesscaeed 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 
Foods 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.8 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


bakes Industry 1999 2000 
fs Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
0) Foodiand live animals... ic: sis-ccscsscessssossoocersoeccette see 89.2 87.8 88.2 89.2 89.2 87.4 87.6 86.6 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.3 86.8 
01 Meat and meat preparations...... 93.3 90.0 88.9 89.9 91.5 94.2 97.3 97.5 97.4 97.7] 100.9] 100.1 97.7 
04) Cereals and cereal preparations Deceaesversins 2 77.8 75.8 76.7 76.2 75.9 70.9 73.3 72.7 69.5 70.1 68.5 71.0 741 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.9 94.9 94.8 97.6 98.5 99.8 97.8 94.3 96.6 94.3 91.2 90.9 89.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...............ccse000 tl EKO) 74.0 74.1 74.6 74.9 74.7 76.5 777 78.1 77.8 78.9 80.1 82.3 
21 Hides, Skins, and fUurskins, raW.............cc:sesssacscssssssseeeess 81.4 81.5 78.9 79.0 79.0 80.3 83.4 86.5 88.6 87.8 91.6 92.3 90.6 
22); Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 84.9 78.3 80.4 79.5 79.2 72.8 80.1 85.0 82.3 78.1 79.6 80.5 84.8 
24) Cork and Wood..............0:0: 81.5 81.5 81.8 81.7 82.0 82.9 83.0 82.8 83.5 83.8 85.0 86.6 86.7 
25| Pulp and waste paper...... 61.3 62.0 61.9 62.9 66.0 71.5 73.5 75.2 77.1 78.7 80.9 84.3 88.4 
26| Textile fibers and their waste......... 70.8 69.7 69.8 70.1 68.6 65.2 65.1 64.4 64.5 63.4 62.5 61.2 65.7 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. 93.4 93.6 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 94.1 94.3 94.3 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 68.8 69.8 68.6 70.6 70.7 72.3 73.0 73.5 75.1 77.3 78.4 80.0 80.5 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 93.4 93.1 99.6 | 100.7 102.0 109.0 113.8 116.3] 1195 121.4 126.6 129.6 138.7 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes..............ccccccsccssessscsseseseessneeed 99.3 99.3 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.5 96.7 96.6 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 91.4 90.9] 103.3) 105.3) 107.6] 119.8] 1264] 1286] 131.3] 133.4] 140.1 143.5 | 159.6 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS................+ 90.6 82.6 82.8 81.9 76.6 76.8 7A 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.2 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ........sssssseseeees | 90.6 90.5 90.4 90.7 91.2 91.6 91.8 92.3 93.3 93.3 93.6 93.7 94.0 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............. 100.2} 100.4} 100.66} 100.6; 100.6} 100.3 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8) 100.3] 100.2) 100.4 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. -| 101.4} 101.5] 101.4] 101.8) 101.9} 101.9} 101.8) 102.1 102.3} 103.5} 103.4] 103.4] 103.8 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)..........::::::seseee004 84.4 84.4 85.5 86.6 88.4 89.7 90.6 92.1 94.4 94.9 95.2 94.7 94.6 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)..............:+5 95.4 96.4 96.1 96.3 97.2 97.4 97.4 97.6 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.8 98.3 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ........::sseseeee 100.8 | 100.4 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.3 
6} Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.8 96.4 96.5 96.6 96.8 97.1 97.3 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.1 
62 Rubber manufactures; 1.0:S5 22s. <...c-sececcenctccensoteddeaeseces 107.6} 106.8] 1059] 105.9| 105.5} 1056] 105.8} 106.9} 108.2 108.2) 108.5] 104.7 103.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
€indipaperboard site avs. sana scaeeencncaprastererctacs 80.9 81.9 82.9 83.4 84.4 85.4 86.3 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.6 87.8 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. = 106.5; 1066} 106.3) 1063} 106.3} 106.3) 106.1 106.0} 106.0) 105.8) 105.8) 106.0 
68) INONferrous metals: a.cc.cceseesteeccce-caescasascosececusceecszecusverenas 84.0 84.3 84.7 85.0 85.3 87.0 88.0 90.2 90.7 92.3 93.4 98.8 
7| Machinery and transport equipment...............csessesseees 98.1 97.9 98.0 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.2 97.4 97.5 97.3 97.4 97.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. -| 109.3 109.4 109.6 109.5 109.6 | 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.2 111.0 TAT eel ats? 111.6 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 105.6 105.7 105.9 105.9 106.1 105.8 105.8 105.9 106.0 106.1 106.1 106.2 106.3 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
MANGIMACHING | PANS ioe. c.cccscssrexcesvecscerserecorars 107.2} 107.3} 107.2) 107.3} 107.5] 107.5} 107.6] 107.7) 107.7} 107.9} 107.9} 107.8 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 73.0 TATE 72.2 71.6 71.0 71.0 70.2 70.5 70.4 70.2 70.2 70.0 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 97.4 97.5 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 96.5 97.1 
7 Electrical machinery and equipment - 89.3 89.6 89.0 88.6 87.7 87.5 87.6 87.4 87.3 86.6 86.3 86.5 
F/O | MM ROACIVOMNCIOS:esecccrcrcaccreesst cess tecctecs cctevansesosssdnvescccexcsrenaeca 102.2} 102.2] 1023) 1025} 102.4] 102.3} 102.4} 103.1 103.1 103.1 103.4 | 103.5 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatuS..................cceceeseeeeeeeeeeees 104.8} 105.0} 105.2} 105.4] 105.2} 105.4] 1054] 1054} 1055| 1056; 105.3} 105.2} 105.4 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


yee Industry =i a =e allie ie 
Rev. 3 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Jan. | Feb. 
| lt = ical ioe 
0] Food and live amlmals.............ccccccceceenseceeesnsntenseseeny 93.2 93.2 94.5 94.9 93.3 92.6 92.0 91.5 91.0 92.4 94.7 93.8 93.0 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ............ececssceceseseseseseeneees 92.2 94.0 94.5 93.7 94.5 94.3 96.7 99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.9 98.3 
03] Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic: INVEMGDIAtOS!:..c2c--acessenny-nascaemuacceucesncetecayes 102.7| 103.3] 106.0] 106.0} 104.3} 104.2} 103.8} 103.1 105.0} 107.5} 106.8} 106.8| 107.6 
05] Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 102.1 101.7 104.9 108.1 103.2 103.5} 102.6 101.6 96.5 97.2 103.6 102.5 100.4 
07] Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
RIOT OO oss na oe ceca tesec unas Gece giec ts ov avis gn esenuncsaccdausasecou 72.3 71.0 69.5 68.4 69.4 64.3 63.2 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 
1] Beverages and tobacco.............essccsssereressssnenssseneesed 110.0| 110.4] 110.6} 110.4] 110.4] 1106] 111.2} 1122] 111.5] 111.5] 112.0] 111.2] 113.1 
TTP SBOVElAGOS <-.ce-. tee cecseseass0 106.7} 106.9] 107.2; 107.2} 107.2} 107.6} 107.7} 109.1 108.5] 108.5} 108.7| 107.9} 110.1 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............srse- |) 87.4 86.3 86.1 88.5 90.3 93.1 92.7 91.7 90.8 90.3 92.2 93.4 94.6 
DAI) WGORKANG WOOL. cseesescscccransctevsearsease | 413.7.) -4943:2 | 119.6] 148:3 |) 122:3 | 494.0) 128.01 121-7 || W962 d1e Oates tive? ear 
25| Pulp and waste papet............-.- i 57.9 57.6 57.3 58.1 60.6 61.4 61.1 66.0 63.9 66.8 68.2 69.7 71.2 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. Bs 90.4 89.9 89.5 90.9 91.9 91.9 93.8 94.3 98.4 98.0 99.0] 101.4 104.8 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.5. ...........++-4 120.7 109.4) 108.6} 107.8 101.7 | 102.8 105.0 111.1 112.1 106.5 111.9] 121.1 127.2 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 66.6 73.2 86.3 93.1 92.7| 105.3; 117.1 126.5) 128.0| 134.7) 141.3) 1444] 163.4 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 61.3 70.2 84.9 91.1 91.3 103.8 115.9 125.7 127.4 132.6 141.6 | 145.7 166.0 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured...........ccccsseeeeseeereeeeee 107.3 97.4 99.3 112.1 106.5 123.1 134.1 142.2 141.1 161.5 150.1 144.5 155.2 
5| Chemicals and related products, M1... ......ssseereeerened 91.1 90.8 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.4 91.3 91.8 92.1 92.0 92.3 92.6 
21 MOL ATVIG CHOICES 2x e acne n ca co eee cbc gnn dace ratseveaiescnenrenscsvesevs 88.7 88.6 86.9 86.8 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.0 88.3 89.1 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. | 94.0 94.3 92.6 91.7 91.9 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 88.9 89.3 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............. -| 97.4 96.7 96.1 95.6 96.2 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.4 97.8 97.3 98.7 98.8 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cieaning nreparations.........) 94.3 93.5 93.1 92.7 92.4 91.7 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.6 89.6 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).............. a 92.2 92.0 92.5 93.4 93.6 93.7 93.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 93.0 


58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. .... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 91.8 91.8 91.7 91.8 92.0 91.9 92.4 92.6 93.3 93.9 93.9 94.5 95.5 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ..........ssccccsccecseceeesssnsneenened 94.7 94.5 94.2 94.7 94.3 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 92.6 92.5 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

ANG DADEIDOAIG! osce.. -c0.< hee wsaeccnateaveacase cess eveueerveor¥ 85.7 85.8 85.1 85.2 83.7 83.6 83.5 83.7 84.4 87.4 86.2 86.1 86.4 
66] Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. 2... 100.9} 101.3] 100.9 100.8 | 100.9 100.8 100.9} 101.1 101.2 101.6 101.2 100.9 101.3 
GBi” MNONPSITOUS ICIS csc<seta-1adeasee yaaescscencidatercotacaacceacnensacn 84.4 85.9 85.7 85.8 87.7 87.6 89.9 91.1 94.8 95.4 95.6 98.9 104.5 
69) Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. ........:.cccccccesseseeesesseeeeeeee 96.8 95.9 95.9 96.4 96.1 95.8 95.6 95.8 95.6 95.9 95.8 95.7 96.0 

7| Machinery and transport equipMent............ssessssserenenes 91.3 90.9 90.6 90.6 90.3 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.8 89.7 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 98.8 98.3 98.1 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2 97.8 97.7 98.1 


74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts. 

75} Computer equipment and office machines................-.-++ 

76} Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.................0s4 88.5 88.4 87.9 87.8 87.6 87.3 87.0 87.1 86.0 85.9 85.6 85.2 85.1 

77 Electrical machinery and equipment... A 

78} Road VEhICIOS...........ceseseeeseeeeeseee 


Ball TROCIWGAN io.2 caer cws cannes apssraduensersncaderies 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e.s. . 


— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100} 
1999 2000 
Category 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
ames iat ee i sae ae oe 

ALE COMMODITIES ireceteccccsscccstrtrt-ccocrcorsctseescncesseceess 94.6 94.2 94.4 94.5 94.5 94.4 94.7 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.3 95.4 95.9 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............csseceeeceseeees | 89.4 87.3 88.2 89.0 88.9 86.7 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.3 87.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............., 88.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.8 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.7} 103.5] 108.5] 1142) 113.1 106.8 99.5 98.2 99.7 99.2 99.5 98.3 | 100.0 
Industrial supplies and materials..................0cc.000ed 86.8 86.5 86.8 87.2 87.5 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 81.9 79.9 79.6 79.5 78.4 76.2 76.3 76.6 77.5 76.6 76.8 75.4 77.0 
Fuels and lubricantsircececserestetetesscnacccescacesseecaced 92.7 92.4 97.8 98.4 99.8 106.1 110.5 111.8 114.4 115.9 120.4 122.8 131.5 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 85.7 85.5 85.3 85.7 86.0 86.6 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.1 89.3 89.6 90.4 
Selected building materials.............cccceeseeeeeeeees 86.8 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.8 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.3 89.5 
Capital: QO0dS son. oat secennscsatsevevagasvexsecesecansssvcvccsead 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.1 96.1 96.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. | 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.9 “99.0 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.2 98.6 
Nonelectrical Machinery. .............cescsscsssescssessresees 93.6 93.4 93.5 93.2 92.9 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.2 92.2 92.2 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 103.1 103.0 102.9 103.0 103.2 103.2 103.2 103.3 104.0 103.9 103.8 103.8 103.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 101.9} 101.8} 101.8} 101.8] 102.0 101.9) 102.0) 101.9) 102.2) 102.2 102.4} 102.4] 102.6 
Nondurables, manufactured............. 4 102.3 102.1 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.4 102.5 102.8 102.7 102.6 
Durables; manulactured ircc<ccrscsssccessscleeecteccecsnsers 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.3 100.5 100.6 100.8 100.7 100.8 100.9 100.8 101.0 101.3 
‘Agricultural commodities... cscs .susenc---sncvandec-.-seeaewa 87.1 84.5 84.9 85.2 85.0 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.3 84.1 
Nonagricultural commodities 5 95.3 7 H 95.9 96.3 : E i 97.3 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(e952 199 eee 


c 1999 
ategory =y> : 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
— +— 
ALL COMMODITIES. ...........---scesssssssssrsessesssenssssncneeses 90.7 90.9 91.9 92.5 92.4 93.3 94.3 95.2 95.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages 93.3 93.0 94.0 94.8 93.7 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............-+ 89.2 88.7 89.1 90.3 89.3 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 103.8] 104.4] 106.5] 106.5} 105.2} 105.4} 105.0} 104.9; 106.3 
Industrial supplies and materials.............--::ccseeeeed 82.5 84.8 89.0 91.5 91.8 96.1 99.9) 103.1 104.3 
Feels and IDI CANS so ccspece-siencencarceacescccuseethsecasacaen 67.2 73.9 86.7 93.4 93.2| 105.4] 116.7] 126.0} 128.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products.... rein Oler 70.3 84.6 90.8 91.2| 103.5 | 1156) 1252) 127.3 
Paper and paper base StockS...........c:ssscssssesesesesens 78.6 78.4 UES Waee 77.0 77.0 76.9 78.4 78.5 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials 87.3 87.5 87.4 87.3 87.4 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.3 
Selected building materials.. 107.6 | 107.9} 108.3] 110.5] 1142] 1206] 1189] 113.4} 110.0 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 86.6 86.9 86.7 87.3 88.3 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 88.6 88.2 87.3 87.3 87.0 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.5 
(Capital Goods: cciccstsncrveveccatece-ccscce<sceasscevcessvasenss { 845 83.7 83.3 83.0 82.6 81.9 81.9 82.0 81.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... | 93.6 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.5 91.1 91.2 91.6 91.7 
Nonelectrical Machinery..........sssesscseseeereeeeseeeeeeed 81.5 80.7 80.2 79.9 79.5 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. | 101.5} 101.4} 101.5} 101.8} 101.7] 101.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............:0+4 98.4 98.0 97.7 97.6 97.5 97.4 
Nondurables, manufactured 101.1 101.0] 100.8; 100.5} 100.4} 100.2 


Durables, manufactured............scsssccceesseesesseneees 4 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.............0+++ oe 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 


er 

Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)............cccceseesesseseneeed 90.7 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)............cccseseeeeeeeees 97.2 89.5 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)............cccccseceseenee 99.3 106.8 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carri@rs)...........sescseeeeed 102.2 


Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG).............seccecceceeesesesesees 
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89.8 
107.7 
109.4 


140.8 
141.1 


81.2 


89.1 
Ls Be | 
94.7 
87.3 


81.7 
91.2 
78.4 


39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
ES 
Quarterly indexes 


Item 


Business 


Output per hour of all persons 


Compensation per: hour: <<. 2.cc..c-ssecccecerwossvccscacovens 


Real compensation per hour.. 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments........ 
Implicit price deflator............ 


Nonfarm bu 
Output per hour of all persons 


siness 


Compensation per NOur.............cceeeeeeees 


Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments........ 
Implicit price deflator............ 


Nonfinancial corporations 


Output per hour of all emMployees...........cesseeeeeeenees | 


Compensation per NOur.............:sseecesseceseseeeeueenenees 


Real compensation per hour.. 
Total unit costs 


UAE NOMADON, COStS. 5 rriccescccnccovanconccsvepseuncevescensvsssussaced 


OIG DrOntSiccscsc. eeceoscaess 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 
implicit price deflator............ 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........csseesesseeeseeeeseteeees 


Compensation per hour........ 
Real compensation per hour.. 


— Data not available. 


109.8} 110.7) 111.9] 112.7] 113.0] 114.3 
119.4 | 121.2] 122.7] 124.2) 125.7) 127.1 
104.4| 105.6) 106.5) 107.3) 107.8) 108.3 
108.8} 109.5] 109.6} 110.2} 111.3] 111.3 
112.6} 112.1 112.1 112.1 110.9) 111.5 
110.2} 110.4) 110.5} 110.9} 111.2} 111.4 


109.5 | 110.4) 111.5] 1122] 1124] 113.8 
118.8) 120.6) 122.0) 123.3) 124.7) 126.1 
103.9 | 105.1 105.9 | 106.6) 106.9] 107.5 
108.5 | 109.3) 109.4] 109.8) 111.0} 110.9 
114.1 113.1 112.7 | 113.1 1122) 112°9 
110.5] 110.7) 110.6) 111.0) 111.4] 111.6 


115.3 | 117.0) 117.9] 119.1 120.1 121.3 
118.0} 119.8] 121.3) 122.7] 124.2) 125.5 
103.2} 104.4} 105.3] 106.1 106.5 | 107.0 
101.2 | 101.2) 101.8} 101.7] 102.1 102.4 
102.3 | 102.4; 102.9] 103.0} 103.4] 103.5 

98.2 98.0 99.2 98.3 98.7 99.6 
150.1 152.6] 145.3] 149.4) 148.4] 144.7 
110.8} 111.3} 1104] 110.8} 110.8] 110.6 
105.2} 105.5} 105.5} 105.7] 105.9] 105.9 


133.6 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 1997 
— a 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...............0.2eeeeeeeneenenees 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1 100.6 101.0 103.7 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services... 117.3 117.1 107.3 103.8] 102.1 98.6] 100.7} 102.3 101.9 102.3 102.6 


Multifactor productivity................+. oe 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6} 100.7} 102.4) 103.1 
Oa ee eereees creeccer center tevin veseenesesserenrcerstcrenceasaraneces| (MOO 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7} 107.0} 110.0] 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 

ESDON DUE eecsentecer streets ct teresa csicasasesunetneccuatovenncestavee=sie 1 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6} 100.2 99.0; 102.9) 107.1 109.8) 112.0) 116.2 


29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3} 102.0} 1046) 108.0) 112.2) 117.1 
48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7} 102.6} 106.3) 109.3} 112.1 116.5 


Capital S@rvices............sscsceseeeceseeees 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. 


Capital per hour of all persONs............cccseesseeseeeeeeseees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2; 101.4; 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persOns.............cccceseeeeeeeeeeee] 54.3 72.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9; 100.1 100.6} 101.2) 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services................seeeseeeee 126.1 124.1 111.4; 104.6) 102.6 98.8; 100.8; 102.1 101.8 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor productivity..............:eceeceeesseeeeeeeeeeeeees 74.9 89.4 97.6; 100.5 99.8 98.4} 100.1 100.5} 100.8; 102.3} 102.7 
QUE ore cis cas aceec sss povevtdusancr ounanietsaceusewscesaacadenel| | OGET’ 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0} 107.1 110.4} 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: 
ADO PU Le csccssccescvessescsesea-serunvevescavvetteson-e-cvessssraerave | 56.4 66.6 79.3 99.5} 100.2 98.8} 103.1 107.2| 109.9) 112.3) 116.6 


Capital S@rvices: ©. .....cccsesesccerasscoeseies 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2 102.2 104.8 108.4 112.6 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. | 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6} 102.9! 106.5} 109.5) 112.4) 117.0 
Capital per hour of all perSons.................ceeeeeeeeeeeneee 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5 99.4; 101.6) 102.8 


Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons............... OES rrassaeed 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2} 105.3; 109.4) 113.8 - 
Output per unit of capital services.................ssseeeees 125.6 116.3) 101.5} 103.5) 101.3 97.3} 101.8} 105.2 106.8; 107.0 - 
Multifactor productivity... 72.9 84.2 87.3) 100.4 99.8 98.6} 101.2} 104.4) 108.4) 110.7 - 
QUTDULC ae ccssetsrocsascstcnciceresavseetaresminsce-eoensaccrsrisssenecesct|| | Oat. 56.8 TASHA 97.1 97.5 95.5} 103.6} 109.1 113.8) 118.0 - 
Inputs: 
EHOUS OF alll DENSON Sencetenanccrestesensencrcoustssecericassasveecsesst J 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 107.1 104.8} 100.4; 101.4) 103.6) 104.0! 103.7 - 
Capital services...... ok 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2; 101.7} 103.6) 106.6; 110.3 - 
UCU Bactcesncnodhcenccecteree atiece comer weceemmemrreeeeee |e ton As) 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7} 107.3) 109.5) 107.0 - 


INGNONEKGY Material Ss ccaccscsssncanvoncczacsectsscemcrrpeocupravvexres 
Purchased business services.... 


39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0) 104.4; 101.4) 105.4 - 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100} 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business ~~) 
Output per hour of all perSONS............ccccsceeeeseseeseseeseees 48.0 66.2 79.8 93.3 94.5 95.9} 100.1 101.4) 102.2 105.2 107.5 110.5 114.0 
Compensation per hour.......... “6 13.6 23.5 54.3 85.7 90.6 94.9} 102.4) 104.5} 106.7) 110.1 114.2} 120.3) 126.3 
Real compensation per hOur...............:s:sssseeseeeeeeeres 59.9 79.0 89.7 95.8 96.4 97.4 99.9 99.7 99.1 99.6} 101.1 105.1 108.1 
IRI LADONCOSIS <ccesnessesctecocnenseeetee scenes see catees oe snsuseese| = OO 35.6 68.1 91.9 95.9 99.0} 102.3) 103.0) 104.4) 104.7) 106.2} 108.8) 110.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. 25.5 32.0 62.1 92.5 94.6 97.4 102.9) 106.9} 109.8} 113.5} 115.1 112.7) 112.2 
Implicit price deflator................:::seeeeee 27.3 34.3 65.9 92.1 95.4 98.4) 102.5) 104.4; 106.4) 107.9} 109.5} 110.3) 111.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSOnS............:cscsesesesecsseesesesesees 512 68.0 81.3 93.5 94.6 96.1 100.1 101.4; 102.4) 105.2) 107.2) 110.2) 113.5 
Compensation per NOUr...........cccccccccseccecesceceeseeeeees 14.3 23.7 54.7 85.8 90.5 94.9; 102.1 104.3} 106.5} 109.8} 113.8] 119.7} 125.4 
Real compensation per NOur...........:cccsssssssesssssseeees 62.8 79.7 90.3 95.8 96.3 97.4 99.6 99.5 98.9 99.3) 100.7) 104.5) 107.2 
Unit labor costs alee 2729 34.9 67.2 91.7 95.7 98.8) 102.1 102.9} 104.0} 104.4) 106.1 108.6) 110.5 
Unitinonlabor payments irrsrcc.--ccce tes cneccescrecccrseeec acess 24.9 31.7. 61.1 91.9 94.2 97.5 103.4) 107.4) 110.8} 113.8} 115.9} 113.9} 113.4 
Implicit price ‘detlators:.--oncescecnsnssececdetiacencthosscesescece 26.8 33.7 65.0 91.8 95.1 98.3) 102.6} 104.5) 106.5} 107.8} 109.7} 110.5) 111.5 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees............eceeeseseseeeeeeeeed 52.6 66.3 76.9 93.8 94.9 96.9} 101.5) 104.3) 105.6) 108.4) 111.7) 116.2 = 
Compensation per. hour... -..5 f.ccc<-asasescustvesss sesesvetes 15.6 25.3 56.6 87.0 91.4 95.5} 102.1 104.3) 106.2) 109.0) 113.0) 119.0 = 
Real compensation per hour. «| 68.6 85.1 93.6 97.2 97.2 98.0 99.5 99.5 98.6 98.6} 100.0) 103.9 - 
sh Otal UO COStS foc scasscccnpanconssntecesoxoncesenme cs enucwas aac 26-0) 37.4 72.5 93.6 97.1 99.8} 100.3) 100.0} 100.6} 100.4) 100.6) 101.3 - 

UI TADON:COSIS: <<. csencesennvncecud:conzevaccyoussskuspeteseeuruscaverees 29.7 38.2 73.7 92.7 96.4 98.6} 100.6} 100.0; 100.5} 100.5! 101.1 102.4 - 

Unit nonlabor costs... ess|| 26:8 35.4 69.4 95.9 99.0] 102.9 99.6) 100.2} 100.9} 100.1 99.4 98.4 - 
Unit profits: ccc cotecsvarsectsatascntacecstensvoececscestuseettevscneseaeteaed 53.2 47.1 72.6 99.0 95.5 94.0) 112.5} 130.5} 137.5} 151.5} 157.1 150.4 - 
Unit nonlabor payments............:ceseccseceseeseeseeeeeeeeeee 33.2 38.3 70.2 96.6 98.1 100.7) 102.7; 107.6) 109.8; 112.6) 113.4; 111.0 - 
Implicit price deflator cc c.scr-c----c-02-<0-c2-2eee-ens-naxeceres 30.9 38.2 72.5 94.1 97.0 99.3) 101.3) 102.6} 103.7} 104.7} 105.3) 105.3 = 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersONS...........sscssesesesereeseeeneeseee 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2 105.3 109.4; 113.8) 119.6) 125.3 133.3 
Compensation per hour * 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7} 105.6} 107.9] 109.3) 113.4) 119.4] 125.3 
Real compensation per NOul..............:ssseececeeeeeeeeeees 65.4 79.7 91.8 96.8 96.6 98.0) 100.2} 100.8) 100.2 98.9} 100.4) 104.3) 107.2 
UIE DON COSTS tecxeenanessaresexstestasansarncsmans cane cuanenaandces 35.3 43.6 78.9 95.5 97.6} 100.4; 100.5} 100.3 98.6 96.0 94.8 95.3 94.0 
Unit nonlabor payments. + 26.7 29.4 79.9 95.2 99.6 98.9} 101.1 102.9} 107.2} 110.2 - - Sd 
Amplicit price deflatolisencccsvavencreasscessncvssenpessscestseaes 30.1 34.9 79.5 95.3 98.8 99.5} 100.9} 101.9} 103.9} 104.7 - - - 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1 996 | 1997 
Mining 
COPPOF OLOS!...<<-c-rceccenuncocenncamereonssenseseeae=ensed 102 109.2) 106.6] 102.7} 100.5) 115.2} 118.1 126.0} 117.2} 116.5) 118.9 
Gold and silver ores 104 101.5! 113.3] 122.3] 127.4/ 141.6] 159.8] 160.8) 144.2) 138.3] 158.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.............-..--+++4 122 111.7 117.3 118.7 122.4 133.0 141.2 148.1 155.9 168.0 176.8 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... a 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4) 119.4) 123.7} 126.1 
Crushed and broken StOne..............2cceeeeeeeneeen end 142 101.3 98.7 102.2 99.8 105.0 103.6 108.7 105.4 107.2 114.8 
Manufacturing 

MeatiproductSiecinersess scree ctrcacexaessaueecte oscar 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7| 104.6] 104.3) 101.2; 102.4 97.7 - 
Dality PrOdUCtSiccescsee reese snc taweneesses senceeszneeraa<ans 202 108.4 107.8 107.3} 108.4) 111.5] 109.7} 111.9] 116.6) 115.9 - 
Preserved fruits and vegetables....................66++4 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.6 106.8 107.6 109.1 109.4 - 
Grain mill products..............-. see 204 101.3 107.6 105.3 104.9 107.7 109.1 108.4 115.3 107.7 - 
Bakery products... 6:.<<--<c<<-<ns--00s- oy 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 - 
Sugar and confectionery products.. oi 206 99.4 101.5} 102.8 101.3 99.1 103.9 105.4 107.5 112.7 ~ 
Fats and OlSiicecescescseserdereser eens as 207 108.9 116.4 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6 111.8 120.3 1114.1 - 
BOVGragas:cesccsecceccecesesessacecececeteeeszyu ee re 208 106.0 112.7; 117.7] 120.5] 127.6] 127.0] 130.9] 134.3} 135.7 - 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products. meal 209 107.0 99.3 99.3} 101.6] 101.6) 105.3) 101.0) 103.1 107.6 ~ 
CiGArOROGs. <scstocncatinsves car ensenveaeardsvacsssnssnenesenend 211 101.2 109.0 113.2 107.6 111.6 106.5 126.6 142.9 147.7 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtton.............2.:2ecesee2e4 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 T1H2) THOS! TITS) "22s 134.0| 137.8 = 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..............--.++ 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.2 1S - 
INarrOW BFC MI Siip.cec ercomecvocs secoerececkasexvenaowene 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6) 112.9) 111.4) 120.1 118.9} 127.5 - 
Knitting mills as 225 96.3 108.0 107.5 114.1 119.5 128.1 134.3 138.6 150.8 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...........--....ceeeseeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 - 
Carpets Andis y<carccnee a: ayant er <oeesssas>snaessnseane 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8; 101.2 - 
Warm and tradi MillSs.cssescnssccweesa>-neccrevesence erent 228 102.1 104.2} 110.2} 111.4] 119.6] 126.6) 130.7) 137.4) 146.6 - 
Miscellaneous textile goods oa 229 101.6 109.1 109.2 104.6 106.5 110.4 118.5 123.7 125.4 = 
Men's and boys' suits and Coats..............2:2se:0008 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 - 
Men's and boys' furnishingS..............-..-sesseeeeeees 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4; 109.1 108.4) 111.7) 123.4) 134.0 - 
Women's and misses' outerwear............-.206..662+4 233 101.4 96.8 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8 127.4 135.5 144.2 - 
Women's and children's undergarments... ae 234 105.4 94.6) 102.1 113.6 117.4 124.5 138.0 161.3 171.6 - 
Hats, caps, and millinelyvi-<2-<cncc--ccsteecessa0-s-n04s<- 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 Pe er 84.3 80.9 - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8 121.3 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7| 107.5} 108.5) 107.8; 109.2} 106.3 - 
OQQING neseaccectedeecnccsuscovsevasxsednosecccccavetsccaseses 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 86.0 - 
Sawmills and planing mills.................-..++ a 242 100.7 99.6 99.8) 102.6} 108.1 101.9} 103.3; 110.2) 114.9 - 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members. ia 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 - 
W000 COMAIVONS 5.0 oevccncveevenscevcercevevasees = 244 103.1 108.8) 111.2) 113.1 109.4 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.5 - 
Wood buildings and mobile homes... 245 97.8 98.8) 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 7 
Miscellaneous wood products.... 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.2 - 
Household furniture.............. Ae 251 99.4) 102.0} 104.5} 107.1 110.5} 110.6) 112.5} 116.9) 122.2 - 
OWI CAMGTIRUG: sare che cesta cer seeecevescpsecssiavevas+ass 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2} 100.5} 104.1 106.8 ~ 
Public building and related furniture.................... 253 109.6 113.7) 119.8} 120.2 140.6] 161.0 157.4 173.3 179.9 - 
Paxton And WIXtOSctesaxec.<seucsenen ces -seecasssaraxc 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7} 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97.3 - 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures...............0.../ 259 103.6) 101.9) 103.5 102.1 99.5} 103.6 104.7; 110.0 113.6 ~ 
Pade WnilliStace Reve cercccorssavsrstetissr ater csaanteaovesseass 261 99.6) 107.4; 116.7} 128.3] 137.3} 122.5) 128.9} 131.9] 132.7 - 
PADGrMUll Sie ace nantes races aapveatssazeey sas ox aasae vases eas 262 103.9} 103.6} 102.3 99.2} 103.3} 102.4; 110.2) 119.0) 111.9 - 
Paperboard mills. eee 263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6) 101.4) 104.4) 1084) 114.9) 119.5) 118.7 - 
Paperboard containers and boxes...................065 265 99.7} 101.5} 101.3} 103.4; 105.2} 107.9) 108.4) 105.1 106.5 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.4 105.5 108.0 110.8 113.4 114.6 - 
NOWEDADONS sc ccvscesccvsvweuisarvuvtersavans 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.1 - 
Periodicals... aes 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 - 
avGis eat esta day 4 273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0} 101.5} 100.5 ~ 

274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 - 

COMUMGT CHEN, PEIN: snus csdeveosrsssvenssvicacdéxodacnseves 275 100.0) 101.1 102.5} 102.0} 108.0} 106.9) 106.5} 107.2 108.7 = 
Manifold business forms. ...........c.csecceceesseeeeeeeeed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 - 
GOOUNG| CAlDS <5 cdevscasticcevcoranisisssncaivavverencsvouss 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 - 
Blankbooks and bookbinding... wai 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7; 105.4; 108.7} 115.0 - 
Printing fade SGnviCeS.sascisessecassccvssestcusnzeeccnacee 279 99.9 94.3 99.3} 100.6} 112.0} 115.3) 111.0} 116.7] 126.7 - 
Industrial inorganic chemicals................cc..0000ee4 281 105.7} 104.2} 106.7; 109.6} 109.6} 105.4; 102.0! 109.2) 110.4 = 
Plastics materials and synthetics................c0cc.00e 282 98.8 99.7 100.9 100.0 107.5 111.9 125.0 128.7 125.1 - 
DIUQS.....seeeevsererssessrsoreeonseeneres 283 101.1 102.9} 103.9) 104.7 99.6} 100.0} 105.5) 108.9} 112.9 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.. Hei! 284 102.0 100.7} 103.8} 105.3} 104.4) 108.7} 111.2) 1186} 121.4 - 
Paints and allied products...................0cccceeeeeeeed 285 101.4} 103.3} 106.3} 104.3} 102.9} 108.8} 116.7| 118.0) 124.2 - 
Industrial organic chemicals Se aatGseabedavsixnadevaesysius 286 109.8} 110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2} 100.0 98.8 98.4 - 
Agricultural chemicals.............:scssssssseeeeeeeeeeeeees 287 103.8} 104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9} 104.3} 105.7) 109.0} 111.4 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products....................... 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1} 101.8} 107.1) 105.7} 107.8] 110.2 = 
Petroleum refining seal 291 105.3} 109.6} 109.2} 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8) 132.3} 142.0 - 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................] 295 98.3} 95.3} 98.0} 94.1] 100.4) 108.0) 104.9) 111.2} 114.4 - 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4} 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


(1987 = 100] 
ae 2 Lae ee a ae ae a ea | a eS el 
Industry a. SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
TMCS ANGINNGN tUbeSiecescecesc.ceccessecececccsesnenesee 301 102.9} 103.8} 103.0} 102.4) 107.8) 116.5) 124.1) 131.1 138.8 - 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7} 104.6} 107.2 - 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c.... 306 104.3} 105.5) 109.2} 110.1 115.3) 123.2} 119.2} 121.6} 120.3 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. z 308 100.5} 101.7} 105.6} 108.1 114.1 116.4) 120.4) 120.7} 124.9 Es 
Footwear, except rubber...............::cccccessecerceees | 314 101.3) 101.1} 101.1 94.4) 104.2} 105.2} 113.0) 117.1] 125.8 - 
EUQQAQG Wate cseseectessescesee neracrsoeacreotesscnceteey 316 93.7} 104.8} 106.2) 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods... 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7; 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 - 
Flat QlaSG:... 2220s: sccecsesetccsesesenseeoceens 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 104.2 - 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown. 322 100.6} 100.2) 104.8) 102.3} 108.9} 108.7) 112.9) 115.7} 121.9 - 
Products of purchased Ql€sS.............::cccccecseeeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7} 101.5} 106.2} 105.9} 106.1 124.5 - 
Cement; hydraulic: 2... 2..:20s-0s.s...csssgeeesss-accsaes 324 103.2} 110.2) 112.4) 108.3} 115.1] 119.9] 125.6) 124.3} 127.9 - 
Structural! clay products: .2ic-<ccnc.-eue--cacne-ev-anecnered 325 98.8} 103.1; 109.6] 109.8} 111.5} 105.8) 113.0) 111.6) 119.5 - 
Pottery and related products : 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3 108.4 109.3 119.4 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8} 102.4) 102.3) 101.2} 102.5} 104.6) 101.5} 104.5} 107.5 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0} 104.3} 104.5} 106.3) 107.8} 111.3 - 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6} 108.0] 109.6} 107.8} 117.1] 133.5} 142.4) 142.7) 153.6 - 
Iron and steel foundries....................-.2:seeeeeeeeeed 332 104.0} 105.4] 106.1) 104.5} 107.2) 112.1) 113.0) 112.7} 115.7 - 
Primary nonferrous metals.... 333 107.8} 106.1 102.3} 110.9] 102.0) 108.0} 105.4) 111.1 111.0 - 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing... ¢ 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2} 101.1 99.1} 103.9 = 
Nonferrous foundries (castings).............:2:..eee008 336 102.6] 105.1 104.0) 103.6} 103.6} 108.5) 112.1 117.8] 122.6 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................4 339 106.6} 105.0) 113.7} 109.1 114.5) 111.3) 134.5} 152.2) 149.6 - 
Metal cans and shipping containers... “ 341 106.5} 108.5] 117.6} 122.9} 127.8) 132.3) 140.9} 144.2} 155.2 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware................00..+-4 342 97.8} 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0} 109.2} 111.3} 117.9 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7} 101.5) 102.6) 102.0 98.4) 102.0} 109.1 109.2} 118.6 - 
Fabricated structural metal products................... 344 100.4 96.9 98.8) 100.0} 103.9} 104.8) 107.7} 105.8) 106.7 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc..................--4 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9} 102.3} 104.4) 107.2} 109.7} 110.4 - 
Metal forgings and stampingS.............2...:22...000+4 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7) 108.7) 108.5) 109.3} 113.7 = 
Motal' Services, Ni@iC. J.........c0sis..ca0Staeccndnacenesscas 347 108.3} 102.4} 104.7 99.4} 111.6] 120.6) 123.0) 127.7} 127.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, n.@.c.......... on 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3} 100.9} 101.8) 103.0} 106.4; 108.6 = 
Engines and:turbines: <...2cescc<<ccssvcrnevesesecocenee == 351 106.8; 110.7} 106.5) 105.8} 103.3] 109.2) 122.3) 122.7} 136.9 - 
Farm and garden machinery....... 352 106.3; 110.7} 116.5) 112.9} 113.9] 118.6) 125.0} 134.7} 136.6 - 
Construction and related machinery ier 353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0) 108.2) 117.7) 122.1 123.8 - 
Metalworking machinery..........2....::22s0seeeeeeeseeed 354 101.0) 103.5} 101.1 96.4} 104.3} 107.4 109.9) 114.8) 114.7 - 
Special industry machinery... 355 104.6} 108.3) 107.5} 108.3} 106.0) 113.6) 121.2} 132.3) 134.7 - 
General industrial machinery............-.:-+0s2es+++0+++ 356 106.0} 101.6] 101.5} 101.6} 101.6) 104.8) 106.7} 109.0} 110.0 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery................-+- 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6} 100.7} 104.9; 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.4 - 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c......... a 359 106.5} 107.1 107.3} 109.0} 116.9} 118.4) 127.3) 138.8) 142.1 - 
Electric distribution equipment...............0...:seee 361 105.4; 105.0} 106.3) 106.5) 119.6] 122.2) 131.8) 143.0} 145.1 - 
Electrical industrial apparatus.................:.::::e+ 362 104.5) 107.3] 107.5) 106.8} 116.8] 132.5) 134.5) 150.4) 154.1 - 
Household appliances..................ceeceeseeeeeeeeneee 363 103.0] 104.7} 105.8} 106.5) 115.0} 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 126.7 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5] 105.7) 107.8) 113.4); 113.7] 117.4 - 
Communications equipment.............-...:.::ceeeee00 366 110.4) 107.0] 120.9] 123.8} 145.4] 149.0} 164.8} 169.6] 189.6 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3} 108.2) 110.5) 114.1) 123.0 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment...............222:0eeeee 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6] 104.2) 105.3) 107.1 104.1 104.1 - 
ANI Gr ATANG PAWS rece ac cane seen ote neces esttexsetncese se 372 100.5 98.2 98.8; 108.1} 112.2} 115.1] 109.5} 107.8) 112.6 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing... 373 99.4 97.6] 103.7 96.3} 102.7; 106.2} 103.8 97.9} 100.5 - 
Railroad equipment..............- 374 113.5} 135.3) 141.1 146.9} 147.9} 151.0} 152.5) 150.0) 146.3 = 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts........... ; 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4} 130.9) 125.1 120.3} 123.3 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts..............-. 376 104.8) 110.5} 115.7} 109.8) 109.3) 120.9} 117.5} 118.7) 127.3 - 
Search and navigation equipment.................-.-++ 381 104.8; 105.8) 112.7) 118.9} 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5} 141.8 - 
Measuring and controlling devices..............-...++- : 382 103.1 101.3} 106.1) 112.9} 119.9] 124.0) 133.8) 146.4) 150.4 - 
Medical instruments and supplies..................--++4 384 104.4] 107.2} 116.3} 118.4] 123.3) 126.9) 126.1} 130.9} 140.4 - 
Ophthalmic goods 385 112.6} 123.3} 121.2} 125.1] 144.5} 157.8} 160.6) 167.2| 188.9 - 
Photographic equipment & supplies.................--/ 386 105.6] 113.0! 107.8) 110.2} 116.4; 126.9] 132.7) 129.5} 129.0 - 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware................--4 391 100.1} 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2} 103.2 - 
Musical instruments cis. ..ccececsccceevcsonevsacesssoavnenil 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 - 
Toys and sporting goods A 394 104.8] 106.0} 108.1 109.7} 104.9) 114.2) 109.7} 113.6] 120.0 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.................4 395 108.6] 113.3) 118.7} 117.3) 111.7) 112.0} 130.2} 135.4) 144.4 - 
Costume jewelry and notions.............:::-eseeeeeeee4 396 102.0 93.8} 105.3} 106.7) 110.8) 115.8) 129.0) 143.7} 142.3 ~ 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ............-..--eeeeeeeeeee 399 104.5} 102.8) 107.9] 109.9} 109.6} 107.8) 106.2) 108.2) 113.5 - 
Transportation 
U.S. postal SOrVice’........-sesecceserosessrsserssessusenss 431 99.9]  99.7/ 104.0} 103.7] 104.5} 107.1] 106.6} 106.5) 104.7) 108.3 
Aintransportation <.7.2sccre.ceseresesuetarcccosetsussseuscs | 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2; 105.7; 108.6) 111.1) 112.1 
Communications and utilities 
Telephone communications. .........-...--s:se+eeeeee 481 106.2} 111.6) 113.3) 119.8} 127.7} 135.5) 142.2) 148.1) 159.4) 160.2 
Radio and television broadcasting..............-..-++++ 483 103.1] 106.2} 104.9} 106.1} 108.3) 106.7; 110.1] 109.6) 105.9) 101.3 
Cable and other pay TV serviceS...................+0++ | 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.6 84.1 
EXGCHIC UMNGS:s20.ssensss-nnance dacecorae ! 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7| 110.1] 113.4) 115.2} 120.6] 126.8) 135.0) 146.5) 150.5 
Gas UtHNOS Teaco oleate eeneasetsaacacrasnacennaee 492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3} 107.0} 102.2} 107.5) 116.0) 119.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6] 101.3) 105.4] 110.3) 117.9) 117.0} 121.5) 124.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores 523 102.8 101.7} 106.0 99.4, 106.5) 112.1 124.6} 126.8 132.1 132.3 
Hardware StONeSsecccyeres-cne-s-arconcenacscnesersese : 525 108.6] 115.2} 110.5} 102.5} 107.2} 106.5} 114.2) 110.7} 115.2) 115.8 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 106.7} 103.4 83.9 88.5] 100.4) 106.6 116.6) 117.1 136.6) 119.3 
Department Stores..............ssesscenenesccccesencenerens 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2; 100.9} 108.1 111.2} 113.4) 121.0) 125.7 
Narlnty StOlGS rer cens tate eraacnceentenencnccencenccose anaes 533 101.9) 124.4) 151.2} 154.2| 167.7| 185.5) 191.8) 205.8) 232.6) 246.1 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. 539 100.8} 109.8) 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 159.7; 160.9 164.0 165.1 165.7 
Grocery: StOreS..0-1cncses-nereescecnsencceus tauancb fh 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 93.0 92.9 91.9 90.2 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets..........-....2:ce-00+ 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.8 95.3 95.5 88.8 90.8 
Retail DakGMeSiciccccsvecrcccec-ceocececusecesccvonterseasies 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 88.0 90.1 91.2 87.3 97.6 
New and used Car dealers...........::eccseeeeeeeeeeeeees 551 103.4; 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5; 107.6) 108.7 107.1 108.2 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores. ne 553 103.2} 101.6) 102.7 99.0 100.0 100.9} 107.0 112.6 113.9 109.7 
Gasoline service stationS...............:ssssseeeereereeees 554 103.0; 105.2} 102.6} 104.3} 109.7} 113.3) 116.5) 120.4) 117.2) 116.5 
Men's and boys' wear Stores..........2:.:-s0ssseeeeeeeeee 561 106.0] 109.6} 113.7/ 119.2) 118.2) 115.6) 118.1 117.9} 126.3} 139.1 
Women's clothing Stores...........---..seeseeeeeseeeeeens | 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0) 112.2) 116.8) 115.8) 1228) 133.6) 134.1 
Family clothing!stores:c--55-..2-t-<n--tescceaeetaensscnace 565 102.0} 104.9} 104.5; 106.4) 111.7] 1149) 121.2) 135.2) 140.5| 143.2 
SNOG!StONES eeceasc sa cebecter cere ecce seers ve cncterstenstn eid 566 102.7/ 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5} 112.4) 124.4) 131.5) 142.6) 143.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 95.2 105.4) 131.2 139.9 128.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores “a 571 98.6} 100.9} 101.8) 101.5} 1084) 108.5/ 110.5) 114.7) 122.5) 125.7 
Household appliance stores..........-..:ccsceeeeeeeeeeee 572 98.5} 103.5} 102.8; 105.2 113.9] 115.0 116.8 131.6} 132.0 149.4 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6} 114.6; 119.6) 128.3 137.8 153.4; 178.8; 200.0} 209.3) 220.4 
Eating and drinking places...............:seecseeeeeeeeees 581 102.8) 102.2} 104.0 103.1 102.5| 101.7 98.9 97.6 95.2 93.7 
Drug and proprietary stores 5 591 101.9} 102.5) 103.6] 104.7; 103.6) 104.8) 104.5; 105.2) 107.5} 113.8 
EIQUOM: StOFOS sen cee ceyeesecy cco rsesdcndecnes coctszasvaenstexcu 592 98.2}; 101.1 105.2; 105.9) 108.4) 100.1 98.1 102.0} 110.3) 107.8 
Used merchandise Stores.............ssssccsseeresseeeees 593 105.3) 104.9} 100.3 98.6 110.4] 110.4) 111.6 111.6} 121.6) 122.1 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 594 100.7} 104.2) 104.2) 105.0) 102.7) 106.2) 111.5) 117.2} 119.5) 124.5 
Nonstore retailers Fr 596 105.6} 110.8; 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 121.8} 130.6) 125.7} 138.3 148.0 
FaG I GCAIGTS met rea custnee os sccndeouamsvedeveosscowanencease 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.2 99.7} 112.3) 113.3} 106.5 
Fetal Stores: 0:G2srscene-e: 2. acs ses vase saseepeeeana-tee 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2; 111.6] 115.5} 121.3) 120.5} 130.6] 137.8 
Finance and services 

Commercial Banks csccecsveseuscsrscecss sccseuesteescescace 602 102.8; 104.8) 107.7} 110.1 111.0 118.9) 122.3 127.6) 130.9 134.1 
Hotels and motels eee 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2) 109.6) 110.1 109.7; 107.9 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7} 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9) 104.0} 105.5} 108.7) 108.1 
Photographic studios, portrait..............:.csseeeeeeeee 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7 105.9 117.4 129.3 126.4 135.4 
B@auty SHOPS) osc siss ven scees + ccnveoscucenssvaurnvevenccrsss 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8; 103.5) 106.3) 108.9 
Barber SROpDS3i io. -.<scecvevenereosszsuccccsveveeersassoccenes 724 108.8} 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.4 120.8; 117.7} 114.6] 127.6) 153.4 
Funeral services and crematories.... eve 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.2) 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 
Automotive repair shops............. 753 105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3) 104.0) 112.3] 119.5) 114.1 115.8 
Motion picture theaters wh 783 107.1 114.3} 115.8; 116.0} 110.8} 109.8) 106.5} 101.4; 100.4) 100.8 


' Refers to output per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
? Refers to output per employee. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1997 
1997 | 1998 | WV 
+—— 
49 45 47 47 4.4 4.5 4.4 43 4.3 4.2 


Country | 


United States... 


" Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 

— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 

on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Civilian labor force 
United States sae eee era hetecspestncececc cre 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105! 129,200] 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 | 136,297 | 137,673 
14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 15,632 
* 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 
RUDE oso ee cae cates a cae sabe suaceccose eieises bon caretes aces sctoneusaseeeeeits 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 
EQN CO2 7h isc snanscecucsze saver cutie creosesasecones ese cs ates hehe 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,080 25,140 25,390 


28,840 29,410 39,120 39,040 39,130 39,210 39,050 39,180 39,450 39,430 
22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,850 23,000 
6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 
4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 
28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 


66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.4 §5.2 55.6 
55.2 §5.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.2 57.4 57.6 57.6 
47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.5 47.7 47.7 47.8 
54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 
67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 
Employed 
United States’ ............4. renceenstee --| 117,842 | 118,793 | 117,718] 118,492} 120,259] 123,060} 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558 | 131,463 


13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 14,326 

7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 
22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,010 22,410 


27,950 36,910 36,420 36,020 35,900 35,850 35,680 35,540 35,720 
21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,980 20,060 20,050 20,170 
6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 
4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 
26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 


Employment-population ratio‘ 


UNG STROS Feces cen sac caceos caeptecz casos cotsacsatsaveseasasacaresa 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 
60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 
50.7 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 49.1 
52.0 52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.5 S22 51.9 52.2 
43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.9 
50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.5 59.5 
66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6 57.0 7.8 
§9.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.8 


Australia... ee 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 
Japan... ot 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 


5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 
7.5 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 8.3 
6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 86 8.6 8.0 
2.3 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 
9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.7 
5.7 5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 
78 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.3 
7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 lee 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 
1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 
7.2 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 6.3 


Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For * Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 

additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" + Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 

in the notes to this section. 

2 Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bis.gov/fisdata.htm. data not available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


Belgium 
Denmark. 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 


Belgium... 
Denmark... 


NOG RNIN ce esc cacasetouaressidssaescuuties onie-avencdeass 


Compensation per hour 
INO ISLAM OS. Fo pohccnsaccover-uncpeeeescsaceseosvates ; 
Canada.... | 
Japan... 
BGM ccs seacacvpes rnscVecrsevedasdesovade ucagiasssedessscr-neretpye) 
ITM Mecsas ac scccenrevionverpunivescvasssenevevipisend éyanaseaat 


Norway... 
Sweden... 


CAO RIMM ID or 2s cases ca diet aseov ext ancncatiananiusascvevacdd 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


UFR Stat G Sy cacescicsanesarebctesvinseamecoxssorisvinnvvesarsend 
Canada.... 


— Data not available. 
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94.4 
91.3 
81.2 
88.9 
90.6 
81.8 
88.1 
85.1 
91.7 
93.3 
90.1 
79.5 


97.1 
92.4 
89.5 
96.9 
99.6 
91.9 
94.6 
89.4 
97.1 
94.6 
93.8 
86.2 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
sa 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994 *| 1995 ‘| 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998 4 
i= sate T 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
MOtal CASOS \recrartesteceasucsccevertese cues toreerceecsen erteesusre aac tes ce oscese 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7.1 6.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 
MOST WOF Kay Siiteconnseeae erenctssccsecresacssemoo antes rece 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - = = = = = 
te an aie and Md iahing” 
Total cases .. PSSA E ESOP ESCO 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 vie 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays. 


TOtali CASOS  resscassssccersccktorcecsucsccnteos osecceccave 
Lost workday cases... 


OST WOK AYS:-stees seccecetne tia ca atuessuscatenecccasotien ect ssayenoeoneceeee 144.0} 152.1 137.2} 119.5} 129.6) 204.7 - - =: = = = 
Construction 
Ota CASOS ees crete secs cectuaesy cance cdveseeeaceeayae neon ssetane- ese aca 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 
Lost workday cases... 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 §.5 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.0 
BOSt WOLKGAY Sitesccoracencwesecscecucsascctectsassovessscesorowssaueiuseasecnestasieorcee 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - = - - = ms 
General ai contractors: 
Total cases .. 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11:5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 


Lost workday cases... 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 

Lost workdays.... | 134.0} 132.2} 137.3) 137.6] 132.0} 142.7 - - - - - - 
Heavy Perea e except buildina: 

Total cases 14.5 153) 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 

Lost workday cases... eaee 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 

LOSt WORKDAY S: sc vics< ccasee scazcaccosassscsdsestescscostcctpeuse 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. ; | i x E 
UOST WOMKUIAYS ecrinescar sat buersciversittectisckssescottesns mers tossecsacensaieiveceed 135.7] 141.1 144.9] 153.1 151.3} 168.3 - - - - - - 


Total cases 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 1257, 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 

Lost workday cases... ra 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 4.7 

HOSE WONKGAYSissccnerts teens osesscessticnspeneonccesserssteerassovteanex-teprocassessestsd 95.5 107.4; 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 


WMOtal\CASOS IS. fate Sas ccrecstetaen cn teecttecdccessaseestercsanraanereste cereus WAS 14.2 144 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 
Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdays... sake 

Lumber and wood edie 
SHOAL CASOS steeccertncsscestesssecreseovdapseresenaecupe dass erasaneecdsescatis ass 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 
Lost workday cases... i 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 we, 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 
BOSE WOFKGAYS siesta. oe os- cans csaaousccostnctete ste asspersenesnctaranchepereet 176.5! 189.1 177.5} 172.5} 172.0) 165.8 - - - - =- = 

Furniture and fixtures: 

TTOtAN CASAS Serer w coc ontecesniceenncss saSeuscecne cacsataneccencerasccpsy 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases. 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 tae 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 
Lost workdays... ie 103.6) 115.7 - - =| 128.4 = - = =| = = 

Stone, clay, and cass roduc 
Total cases .. ees sencabsssccdsdounoeeceeoecase areata ccceeners 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 
Lost workday C cases pe 7.1 TAs) 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 SH 6.0 5.7 6.0 
ISOSTWORKGAVS cc sccrcewanaerasecisensscncsartizassceecctesetosrervetrerecsedacnaresens | 135.8} 141.0} 149.8) 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - - - - = = 

Primary metal industries: 

Total cases 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Lost workday cases: : : 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 7.3 ffiees te. 6.8 7.2 7.0 
HOS TIWOFKGAYSireewieectceecs cuccncsecsensenctressncosnencusccrestustacteanttedeacctrs H 161.3} 168.3} 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - 

Fabricated metal EOGICR 
Total cases .. ise ORC cates ere err eet 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 
Lost workday ¢ cases d 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 
EQSE WOFKCIA VS eseccast se cece seseeccnesenescscentconacatusatacectenrstcusnctensesesea=s 121.9} 138.8} 147.6) 155.7) 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

TOUS CASOS ie orceseas eee sarercssaacanae team anevestercde vcoceccnincesccescunes 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 
POSE WONKA Y CASS receret aren tacssanannecaectanececcnensscecetcenerannsacencanencveetel 44 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 41 4.0 
RSUWOTKIAY Scseseccen cee eater ecacestetenatoncrncntntvavavecsnenccuccerevactetqensseett 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - - 

Electronic and other electrical Benen: 

Total cases .. Darn seadakcuwuscxsveeuecpavacsexeaa 7.2 8.0 9.4 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 

Lost workday ¢: cases ans 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 

LOSHWOFKOAYS i nctsronetendietetserscecesccsecentencucereccnsnasseatscenenceveuaseed | 55.9 64.6 Tt) 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - ~ - 
i ipment: 

Lib oe icone 13.5 va WALA 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 
Lost workday cases. §.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7 | Gol 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 
Lost workdays 105.7} 134.2) 138.6) 153.7} 166.1 186.6 - ~ - | ~ = 

| cts: 

ge Peale a saat wits 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.4 2.6 20 2.7 2.7 rai f 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 
Lost workdayS.........-.++- 43.9 $1.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - - 

ji specie ghee dahecomaly a 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 
Lost workday cases. 4.6 51 5A 5.1 5:1 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 
PEE WOTIIAY Sic sacecesese ses cnccssseusacstunssivassescrsssssasaonsesnesrestuswcosouvas 81.5 91.0 97.6} 113.1 104.0} 108.2 - oh - a =| = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 

2 an | arr 
moustryiahd type Si case 1987 | 1988 | 19891| 1990 | 1991 Ee 1993 *| 1994 *| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 * 1998 4 


Nondurable goods: - 
11.1 11.4 11.6 a7 11.5 N23 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. Sal 5.4 5:5 5.6 6.5 5.3 5.0 6.1 4.9 4.6 44 43 
Lost workdays...... ECROOTPER LL EDY 93.5} 101.7} 107.8} 116.9} 119.7] 121.8 - - - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total Cases ..........-++. 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 Azt 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 
Lost workday cases.. 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 
Lost workdayS..........0-+++ 153.7} 169.7| 174.7} 202.6} 207.2/ 211.9 - - - - - - 
T ducts: 
rence. 8.6 9.3 8.7 tk 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 
Lost workday cases.. 2.0 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.7 3.1 
Lost workdayS.............:22008 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - - - 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 


Lost WOrKGAaYS.........-00002 cere 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 
OSE WOFKGAVS 5 carvrtesacesent seen. tues cevers esidtvaastscnennanreeacecesyenadenen 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9) 1046 - - - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 12.8 13.1 127 12.1 2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 v8 
Lost workday cases... 5.8 6.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 42 3.8 ks Hg 3.7 
Lost workdayS............. 122.3} 124.3) 132.9) 1248) 122.7) 125.9 - - - - - - 


Printing and publishing: 
VW CBSBS | ect rece aicncn acs Sia Seen ed ea ia icapeae eaten ok nove 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS...............5 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Totalicases.......:...0.. ee 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 57 5.5 48 48 42 
Lost workday cases.. 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 re 2.4 2.3 21 
Lost workdayS............008 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 73 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 52 47 48 46 4.3 3.9 
Lost workday cases.. 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 24 25 2.2 1.8 
Lost workdayS.............55 65.9 68.4 68.1 7173 68.2 71.2 - - - - = - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
OLA CASOS: eis; Sv cteravacvcavasstrnads eosieyades ce cas excweteteeravs apaceerees 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost workday cases.. 76 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 
ROSE WORRIES ES: 5 pec cse crartss <caneiscucesbvssncy exptoscesunnicacecmrearenttec { 130.8] 142.9) 147.2} 151.3} 150.9} 153.3 - - - - - ~ 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.4 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 
Lost workday cases 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 55 5.3 4.8 45 4.3 4.5 
SE WPMD cts exeitet runs lens pdicbomriaposicabecanuecowsessesrinvansanad 114.5) 128.2] 130.4] 152.3} 140.8} 128.5 - - - - - ~ 
Transportation and public utilities 
MOG CASOS ios, cszpscrscsosssenctrseveunveuee onsnndvodadeveacsstder 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 
Lost workday cases. 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 5a 48 4.3 
Lost WorkdayS..........0000csee 108.1; 118.6) 121.5) 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - - - - - - 


Wholesale and retail trade 


OMI CHROMO a csscizetccucnnbaiisvicgtecaneh seas ede kiss oshin seemed aan 7.7 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 
Lost workday cases. 


LOSt WOrKdaYS........00.00eeeceesees 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 

OFAN CASOS or ctecayslercaessiiwpisiagaiatoiassssestddeshadasvaxeyeuiuraindne iene 7.4 7.6 ry 7.4 7.2 7.6 78 77 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 

Lost workday cases. 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 

OSE WOKKOEY Gs o50scea- ee onveersavee 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.6 79.2 82.4 - - - - - = 
Retail trade: 

DLA CABS arses vcscatascavetedes eieissuaievs sii sveuscapiavavnatdncusedveasvuaneats 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 a7 8.7 8.2 7.9 t& 6.9 6.8 6.5 

Lost workday cases.. | 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 28 2.9 2.7 

Lost workdayS.......... Magica nntinansesranenmtanvecdioaae 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - - 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

TONAL CAS eceatcevinedensassadsbivesde cdi suocecseanpaiteesddxadss nadtesvavunanaee 2.0 2.0 2.0 24 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 ee 1.9 

Lost workday cases.. { 9 9 9 1 VA 1.2 1.2 1 1.0 9 0.9 0.7 

HRSG CIEL Ghee ee cst kunsenta crasp vaca davdahvasbiabinainiceyini smn cudeantereens 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - = = 

Services 

DOC CASS Gz utca ca nddusinanressiere ntpnaen oun dvetecageaons ebabea tisshcaiveeunaxe 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 G1 6.7 6.5 6.4 : 5.6 §.2 

Lost workday cases.. i 28 24 

Lost workdays. , 


1 


Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 
? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 Survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
sonst Injuries. 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 | | 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
UNG teal essesenerets Sacescnnus-vucesvasaeccrsconsecceducnsuncasossusensonoteae secerbsesee 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
TFANSPOMtalOn INCIGONtS:<..cccsceaccasescscsscnes ossceccesssiescereescievercoee ese 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
ilighwaylincidentreercsss.5-cccccvcccrecatissoncecszcsesesaictastsaseteascerevcrts cetees 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. 70H 652 640 701 12 
Movinglit' same directioniicc.c.c.ceccessesse.cxvsccccerssesusstescensessteenes 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING. ...........s:seeseeseeeeee 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection............c:sesceseeeeeseeee 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment... 249 282 306 5 
NOn collision incident...........ccccccessssesesessersesreree 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision....... 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industriai premises) incident... 388 377 384 6 
QV @NUNOG cones acnescesscvccuccscnererseacsantetsenvecsonsy eas 214 216 216 4 
NICE A ervecsaacesasversecanvaszs-uececcecedanasdecovactancutecserecniatdrectsaed 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle..................essseeeeee G Bascenaanapecesket| 373 367 413 7 
Water vehicle incident 106 109 112 2 
PhallWay....c5.2cccscsscees-sapnctscs-cvtucnecsseacessestessascoveveesseperseeneiats 83 93 60 1 
Assaults and Violent aCts................c.ceccccsscscsseercesccccecsccesesecnscecereee 1,241 1,111 960 16 
HOMICIDOS. =< .05,0--<ceccresene 995 860 709 12 
Shooting... 810 708 569 9 
Sta DDING ie presesveneecens sence nerasecoscvasactaqpuescesetce sce eee tener easy 75 73 61 1 
Other, including DOMDING:..<-2.<..-0s-<0-=n0sosssaneutsoeceeesszacecas 110 79 79 1 
SOlfNMicted Injuries, 3 ccccrerec ss civekccevesetepresqecutecec-cectsecetetreereeeemeeee 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and Meola Dagan avausererccscsnatenareseaneeneees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
Struck by object... venoeseese 573 579 517 9 
Struck by falling object... 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object........ 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or + objects.. 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... = 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. ..................ceeeseese0e4 124 118 140 2 
FOS eionccsnccn sas cteccncesscancesss-cseccssersestscumutiaszoxecgrercurceseucsvevsehacessnerears 668 716 702 12 
Fall to lower level. . 591 653 623 10 
Fall from ladder... 94 116 111 2 
Fall from roof... Sve 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging... 83 87 97 2 
Fall on same level.. 52 44. 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................4 586 554 572 9 
iContact: with electric: Current ccs: cceccacceeeraretscncernsaracercerayrscescstneesed 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extremes.. ae Reeppenaeas 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic ‘substances... Hecooseencacaee 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation of substances... 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency....... 101 90 87 1 
DrOWnIngs SUDIMOSSION csc cas can scasnsuscencenencecteeacuranshetstaesttenitnceyin 80 72 75 1 
FIVOS ANG OXDIOSIONS eecccccne se cacvenencscnceannaennescccxcereuacnusassspeecseceaad 1 199 196 205 3 
Otherevents Or. exposures cc-.caecicosacoscinesrcssscistcsetsoss nents 26 21 16 - 
1 3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 


NOTE: Totals for 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


major categories may include sub- 


categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


percent. 
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Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 
You can get it now on the WEB. 
Here are the Bureau’s addresses. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics -.sc..c2.ciccte. 2 Wecotadieetetereete http://stats.bls.gov 
Division of Titformation Services .....qcacscncascsunsdesneqennene http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
BES Regional Offices fviscaccsciceyntseetsccecersecmea erent http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


Employment and Unemployment: 
Employment, hours, and earnings by industry 


Natal: 5.9 .cstavessinetdatinnsnceacnasanadaanensadeniennneam ad http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 

State atid area x 2r5rko asc sarek ccconeepe anne eee http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
National labor forCe Gata, .....50<2<-ssedennavonsscansslti ener http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Region, State, and metropolitan area 

LaDOr force Gata p.0i2 enc necntananetantetanneceenerts samertianere http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
Longitudinal research ............seseeeseseeeeeeeeseeseeeeee ttp://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
Covered employment and Wages. q.5.cccccncanenaincesenee http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
Occupational employment Statistics ...........c:ceeeeeeee http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
Mass layoff Statistics... xsivassconccsneueenncnereanatereaitall http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


Prices and Living Conditions: 


CONSUME PRICE INDEXES -..1cci cco wate teonnure ee me http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
Producer Price InG@X€ Sx. -.t. etre traters eure http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
Consumer Expenditure Survey so. ae leeee http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


Compensation and Working Conditions: 


National Compensation Survey ............::.ssccesseeseeeee http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
Collective Bargaining 2.0 ccussconssid ha nctenann anal http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 
Employment cost trends c:..ccecciacsecccrccarecentesieer eens http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 
Brmiployer BOmetits Bury CY ss csscrcccacnsansossscceatrscvceneans http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
Occupational Compensation Survey ..............:.1e0 http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
marety and Tealtihs.j.ctaSeeseaeees ates eee http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
Productivity: 
Quarterly labor productivity Nivc.cein eta http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
Industry: OMUCUVITY ssnuwiostiaianvctaiccatanarten http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 
Multifactor productivity « ss.iinccosatascenenteenanes http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 
Employment Projections ............ccccssesssesssseeeee http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 
International data: 
Foreign labor stauiatics ..anicimnckinsnaeieenn http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 
U.S. import and export price indexes ...........sccceeee http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
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==@ | Compensation and Working 
Conditions 


RE TIREMENT Reports on occupational pay; employee 
Cree | benefits; employer costs for employee 
FT ~~ | compensation including costs for wages, 
LE] LONG-TERM salaries, and benefits; occupational 
f [SABILITY rf be ; 
INGS injuries and illnesses; and human 
| resource issues. Supporting data 
$15.00 domestic; $18.75 foreign 


n your mailbox with the complet 
ibe to any of the listed periodicals. 
current, timely, and authoritative data the 
tatistics has to offer. 


¢ Monthly Labor Review Producer Price Indexes 


Producer price movements by 
|| stage of processing and for the net 
output of mining and manufacturing. 
Greater detail than anywhere else. 
Also includes analytical articles. 
Includes annual supplement 
$39.00 domestic; $48.75 foreign ‘ 


Supplement only: $33.00 domestic; 
$41.25 foreign 


Research articles, b¢ 
developments in ink 
relations, current | 
$31.00 domestic, $38.75 foreign 


Employment and “ale aes 

A report on the lab oo “ad 

employment, and e. OF 

Current statistics for the ra Foe 6 d Ch nec 

individual States, and a a7 on commodity and service groups 

areas. Charts, tables, and | a] ys for selected areas. Charts, and 

and analytical articles. L) ore technical articles. ; 
ae $31.00 domestic; $38.75 foreign 


$40.00 domestic $50.00 foreign 


Superintendent of Documents Subscriptions Order Form 


$4 
| “age Processing Code: Charge your order. —— 
| 7563 It’s Easy! [eens 5} 


| Please Type or Print To fax your orders (202) 512-2233 
» Prices include regular domestic postage and handling and are subject to change. International customers please add 25%. 


(List ID) 
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Purchase Order No.) : ; 
Mail To: New Orders, Superintendent of Documents 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
us ssp senescence eg so eins 


Sates Release _-_ Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation April 7 March May 5 April June 2 May 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs May 4 1st quarter June6 1st quarter 2; 39-42 
pos alien — April 12 March May 11 April June 8 May 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes April 13 March May 12 April - June 9 May 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes April 14 March May 16 April June 14 May | 2; 28-30 
Real earnings ~~ April 14 | March May 16 April June 14 VEN 14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes April 27 1st quarter 1-3; 21-24 


essere 


